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WHATEVER accomplUhment may confift iii 
the knowledge of languages, no language is 
really valuable, but as far as it ferves to converfe with 
the living, or 'to learn from the dead. 

In this view, the "author is not iingular in beholding 
the Iberno-Celtic or Iriíh language^ It is the only lan- 
guage^ left untaught, or unftudied, which can be of uie 
to the cladic fcholar, the hiftorian and the antiquarian^ 
of all Europe in general, and of thefe northern nations 
in particular. 

The Celtic was the original language of the Gauls,' 
from which nation thefe weftern ifles were peopled. In 
thefe jt was divided into four principal dialecfts, the 
Welih, Corniih, Armoric and the Iriih. Thefe are^ 
with refpeét to each other and the old Celtic of Gaul, as 
the feveral dialeds of the German language, the Low- 
Dutch, Swedifli, Daniih, Norwegian and Iflandic ; which 
are all deicendants of one common mother, the Gothic, 
Not that ever, fuch a thing as a pure Celtic or pure 
Gothic, either Bid or could exift, in any confiderable re- 
gion, without díaleíl$, no more than pure elements: 
But^ by fuch an original language is meant the common 
toot and trunk, the primitive words, and efpecially the 
peculiar conftrudion that runs through all the branches^ 

B . whereby: 
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whereby they are intelligible to each other, but difFerent 
from all kinds of fpeeches beiides. 

If the ftudent credits the Iriih writers, he will be 
checked in his iirft attempt to acquire this language ^ 
they will inform him that their language is divided into 
five dialefts, viz. bear la Pheni, hearla Brethun^ bearla Dan^ 
bear la S^daire^ and bearla Tebidhe^ or gnatb bearla \ {a) and 
(hat, if he ihould be mailer of any four, he will be igno- 
rant of the fifth. A man of erudition, tolerably ikilled 
in Greek and Latin, will foon acquire every dialed:, the 
firft excepted, with more eafe than he did the rudiments 
of the.jGrcck or Latin. He will difcover the fallacy of 
^hofe Iriih writers -, affd perceive thart there are but two 
dialeéls, the Pbeni and the Gnatb^ u c. the Phenian and 
the Common: the firft was, like the Mandarin language 
cf the Chinefe, known only to the learned j and the fcr- 
ence of jurifprudence was committed to this dialeet. 

Where the language of any ancient nation is attaxr^ 
able, a criterion is difcovered for diftingyiihing accurately, 
the mere remarkable features in the national charaéler. 
Should the dialed be found deftitute of the general rules 
ef grammatical conftrudion and concordance ; barren of 
fcientific terms, and grating in its cadence % we may with- 
out hefitation pronounce, that the fpeakers were a rude 
and barbarous nation. The cafe will be altered much, 
where we find a language mafculine and nervous ; harmo- 
nious in its articulation *, copious in its phrafeology ; and 
replete with thoie abftraft and technical terms, which no 
jcivilizcd: people can want. • We not only grant that the 
fpeakers were once a thinking and cukivated people ; but 
we muft confefs that the language itfelf is a fpecies of hif- 
torical infcription, more ancient and more authentic alfo, 
a$ far as it goes, than any precarious hearfays of old fo- 
reign writers ; ftrangers in general to the natural, as well 
as civil hiftory, of .the remote countries they defcribe» 

in íhis^ view of tracing the origin and antiquities of 
juitient nations, the author has been at the pains of mak- 
ing 

{a) The Phenkin dii^éél, like Brebon or Law dialed^, the Poetic» tlie 
HiJIoric, and the Vulgar dialers. 
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ibg himielf mailer, as far as his feifure would permit, of 
the old language of Ireland, ftill fortunately preferved in 
ancient books^ not in any jargon yetfpoke by the unlet- 
tered vulgar ; and he now offers the fruit of a part of his 
labours, in the 'following amended edition of an Irifh 
Grammar, that other curious enquirers may learn with lefs 
difficulty, what he has acquired with toil and labour ; and 
he offers it ih confidence, that fome more able pen may 
complete a taik, now cleared from (he many difadvantages 
it has heretofore laboured under* 

The earneft recommendations of many learned men^' 
not only of Great-Britain and Ireland, but of many other 
ftates of Europe, to reftore the primitive I berno- Celtic, or 
Iriih language (which, by being preferved in all its purity 
in this (equeftered iflaind, is the only key to the ancient 
hiftory of thofe great European nations, which like great 
rivers are never thoroughly known, unlefs you trace thent 
to their fprihgs) induced the author to this laborious 
undertaking. 

The Irifli language is free from the anamolics, ilerility 
and heteroclite redundances, which mark the dialeds of 
barbacotis nations ^ it is rich and melodious i it is precifo 
and copious^ and affords thofe elegant converiions which 
no other than a thinking and lettered people can ufe or re- 
quire. *^ Eft quidem Lingua Hibernica, et elegans cum 
primis, et opulenta : fed ad eam ifto modo excolendam» 
{ficuti reliquas fere Europae Linguas vernaculas intra hoc 
feculum excultas videmus) nondum extitit hadenus, qui 
animum adjiceret ; nullum adhuc habeamus hujus Linguae^ 
Lexicon, five per fe fadum, five cum alia Lingua com* 
paratum.-' Epijl. I. UJJerii Armach. Arcbp. 486. 

In any other but the learned age we now live in, the 
Iberno-Celtic, or Iriih language, although the living lan- 
guage of at leaft one-third of His Britiih Majefty's fub- 
jefis, would have . continued to be defpifed* Intercft, 
that powerful incentive of the human mind, has induced 
Europeans to ftudy the Afiatic languages ^ and, without 
that charm, the laborious W9rks of the learned Jones had 
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been perufed by the few, only, who delight in antiquated 
languages. 

The language we^re now going to explain had fuch an 
affinity with the Punic^ that it may be faid to have been, 
2h a great degree, the language of Hanibal^ Hamilcar and 
of Afdrubal *, it muft confequently be as acceptable to the 
clailic fcholar, as ufeful to the hiftorian. It is the root 
from whence fprung the lingua prifca of the Aborigines of 
Italy, from which the Latin of the 1 2 tables, and after- 
wards the Roman language, was in great meafure derived \ 
k was in its original iimplicity, the univerfal language of 
all Europe, and of great part of Africa and of Aiia. 

The learned Mede, in his 49th difcourfe, fays, Plautus 
brings in^ a Carthaginian fpeaking almoft pure Hebrew. 
In this he is miftaken 5 for the Phtsnician was a cQrruptcd 
dialeft of the Hebrew ; and the language of the Pííni^ 
faith Hierome^ is grown fomewhat different from the Pha^ 
tncian tongue, which words áo manifeftly imply it had 
been the fame. In the eflay on the antiquity of the Iriih 
language, we have proved the Punic fpeech in Plautus, to 
be Pano*Celtic. The Phanicians^ fays profeflbr Brere- 
wood m his eflay on the Diveriity of Languages, were 
Canaanites^ whole very name fignifieth merchants, ca^jyjD. 
Hibernice Ceannaidhe^ a merchant. 

Many Celtic words are ftill retained in the laws'of the 
re tabies, and of the Decemviri, not much mutjlated by 
the coUeáor Scxtus» Papirius, Jur. Conf. Some of thefe 
have been ill explained by commentators both ancient and 
modern. The learned reader, deiiro\?s of collating thefe 
words with the Ibernó-Celtíc, is referred to Dionyfius 
Halicarn. Edit. Sylburgii, where he will iind a catalogue 
©f the following words, extracted from thefe laws, viz. . 

Pri/can ExtJaintd hy Der hid from the Iherno Celtic 

ecfert eft effercndum acbfeart, to carry. 

endeacit'o indicito andachta, toproclaimy 

decree^ or enaSt. 
encommitiato ito in comitium an coimhimhthi, to 

' • ' ajfemhle. 

•«Hus^ not explained oil,, a corpfe^ cadaver. 

From 
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From which laft is the Iriih compound oll-draga^ a funeral 
fire : drag^ Hibcrnice, fire, is the root of the Latin rcgus^ 
a fiineral pile ; which word has much perplexed the 
Roman etymologifts, fome deriving it from ^yu, fijfura^ 
quod e fiflis lignis fieret ftrues, and others from rogari, 
quia cadavere lignorum ftrui, ut uratur, impofitOi dii 
manes foleant rogari : from drag is alfo derived dragOj a 
dragon, and its fiery epithets. 

If we were to judge of the Celtic language from its 
afiinity with almoft every language of the known world» 
we might conclude with Boullet^ that it was the primaeval 
language. There is not only a great aflinity between the 
Iberno-Ceitic and the Hebrew, Perfian, <ind other oriental 
dialetSs, particularly the Arabic and old Perfic ; but what 
is more remarkable, there is a furprizing affinity alfo, 
between the old Iberno Celtic, or bear la fcni^ and the 
dialedls fpoken on the vaft continent of North America. 

Baron la Hontan in his voyage to North America, 
publifiied in 1703, aíTures us that the Algonkin language 
is the mafter language of that country, and is underftood 
by all the Indian nations, except two. The Algonkins 
%, they are the moft ancient and moft noble tribe on 
that continent : their name in Iriih indicates as much$ 
cine algan^ or algan cinej u e. the noble tribe ; all gain 
ciney u e. the moft renowned nation, which is derived I 
from three Phoenician words of the fame fignification, viz. 
pu, ijj, i?«, at gand gins. The Baron has favoured us witK^ 



len 



^an 



a fmall vocabulary of this Algonkin language, from'^ 

which we have extraded a few words for example. "^ 

Algonkin. Iriih. ^ 

hi laoua it is charming hi luaigh {g not pron.) 

kak ina every thing each tini 

kak eli all • . each uile . 

na hiujh malatat it is not worth bar- na hi fin fe malaria 

tering 
ia koudm come hither tar chuigim 

ma imia affift me 7ne iiaithnighe (pro. uani) 

oki tna ' VL powerful cham- oigh-maehiy or oigh-magb 

pioft 

Algonkin, 



Algonkin. 

flip 


murder 
each 


ifca 


water 


inis 


an Ifland 


hogo 


foft 
a h'e 
a bear 
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Iriih. 
nid 
gacb 

uifce (pron. ijke) 
inis 
bog 

• gai' 

magb'gbambuin (pron, 

[magbawuin) 

The Algonkrn oki-ma^ a champion, may be analogous 

to the Irifh oigb-machtj or oigb-magby the former fignify-J 

ing a powerful champidn, the latter a champion of the 

plains. Machty in the Prifco GallicOj iignified power^ 

(fee Pontanus) In the modern Iriih this word is ufed with 

a compound, as co-macbij power. Oigb-magby pronounced 

Oigb-mab 5 from this termination is derived the old Latin 

maguSy as Rothomagus, Noviomagus, from the Celtic 

magh^ and not from the Hebrew po magun^ habitationem, 

as rontanus conjeAures : thus we have preferved this ter- 

, mination in Ireland to this day, in the words Ardmagh, 

- Rathmagh, D^rommagh, &c. ao magb vel magh^ a plerif- 

<}ue habetur proprium nomen, vel cognomen viri *, quidam 

vero putant idem eile quod caftrorum metatio. Buxtorf. 

—Thus in Jerem. xxxix. 3. And all the princes of the 

k^ig of Babylon came in, even l^ab-magb^ &c. 

ii This great affinity between the Iberno-Celtic and the 

thAlgonkin language of Nofth America, ^nd between the 

h^Iberno-Celtic and the Punic, ftrengthens the opinions of 

rHornius and Robertas Comtseus Normannus, of peopling , 

North America by the Phoenicians. Americanos omncs 

a Phoenicibu§, five Tyrii illi five Carthagincnfcs, ortos, & 

unam hanc gentem vaftum illi^m orbem, S^ habitaíTe &c 

detexifle. Robertus^ C. N. 

In Septentrionalem Americam triplici via perventum a 
totidem populis. Ex occidente Phoenices 5 ex fepten- 
trionibus Scythae ; ex oriente Sincnfes, fforniui de orign 
gent, jirneric. 

Phoenice; vetuftiifimis temporibus extra Columnas Herr 
pulis ngvigantes ingentibus ventoruip procellis ad longin- 
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quos Oceani tradus' fuiflie abreptos, ac multis diebus vi 
tempeftatis jaétatos, tandem ad ingentem infulam in oceano 
Atiantico, complurium dieruni navigatione a Lybia in 
occafum remotam veniiTe ; cujus folum frugiferum, am- 
nes navJgabiles, fumtqofa sediiicia fuerint. Inde Car- 
thaginenfcs &c Tyrrhenes harum terrarum notitiam ac- 
cepifle. Poftea Carthaginenfes, cum facpe^a Tyriis & 
Mauritanis bello premerenti^r» Gadibus prcternavigatis, 
& Atlantico proveélos oceano, tandem ad novas has re- 
giones appuliíTe, & coloniam duxiíTe; eamque rem diu 
tacitam fervafle, ut fi rurfum fedibus ejicercntur, habcrcnt 
k)icum in quern fe ciim fuis rcciperent,— Repcrtam a Car- . 
thagineniibus fortuito infulam; S^ in earn iiijuíTu magiftra* 
tus commigraiTc plurimos : • quod disfluente paulatim 
populo caeperit poftea c^ipitale efle. Diodorus, 

Phoeniccs in Americam ex Africa j& Hifpania non in- 
frequenter navigarunt. Author Strabo eft, eos Atlanticum 
marc ingrcflbs extra Herculeum fretum urbcs condidiflc, 
i— Tradunt Appianus in Lybicis, Paufanias in Atticis & 
^lii, Carthaginenfes fuis claftibus omnia fcrutatos. £t cum 
I^ybiam circuilnnavigarunt, duce Hannone, quid obftat 
quo niinus in Americam quoque vcnerint ? 'Hornius. 

That North America was formerly inhabited by a nation 
more verfed in fcience^ and more civilized than the 
prefent, is certain from the late difcoveries of Monf. 
Verandrier and his companions, who travelled weftward 
(xom Montreal in order to reach the Soulh Sea. When 
they h*d tfaverfed many nations, of which no European 
had any knowledge before, they met with large traóts 
every where covered with furrows, which had formerly 
been ploughed j it is to be obferved, that the people 
which now inhabit North America, never make ufc of 
borfes, oxen, or ploughs. In feveral places they met on 
the plains and in the woods, great pillars of ftone, 
M'hich to all appearance bad been ereéied by human hands ; 
their dcfcription of tbefe ftones perfcftly anfwers to our 
Qiogb-oirSj at this day vifible all over Ireland. They found 
one in which was fixed a fmaller ftone, meafuring 12 
ip^bes by 5, o(i whjch was an inftription in unknown cha* 
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raébers ; thÍ3 they brought to Canada, from whence it wa^ 
fcnt to France, to the Count dc Maurepas, then fecretary 
of ftate. Kalm*s Travels.-^Thc authors of the Univerfal 
Hiftory are of opinion, that fome of the Americans were 
defcended from the Phcenicians^ and in cíoníirmation of 
this, they obferve, that in America there are found proper 
names, as well as civil and religious inftitutions, cuftoms, 
&c. wnich feem to be of Punic or Phanician original. 
Hornius has been very prolix on this head. Father 
Lajitau has endeavoured to ihow, from an affinity, or 
tather an agreement of cuftoms, that fome of the Ame- 
ricans are defcended from the Pelafgi\ which is ftill 
coming to the fame point,^for the Pelafgi were of Phoe- 
nician extraéi. ' i 

The Latin language proceeded fronj. the Umbri^ -^n^ 
the Greek from the Pelafgiy and both thefe were derived 
from the fame Aftatic origin as the Celtic. Umbroruni 
gens antiquiffima Italiae exiftimatur. {PLin. fcf Flor.) 

no^X« Ji x«i cú^ T^$ 'iroXiof X^^oi uttotsf ol 'OfxC^txoi» iul] riv rovro to cdyo^ 
•f Tov» «o\yi' faiy» Tfi K»l a/^y^OM^* to fAti* wv xol á^xa; ix^ceTtfy o» Yii>M7y^i rut 
%v^tíVf fy6« TO ^^wToy í3(n/0:»»Io, KCfti «roTuo-ptaTk» Tm Oftlo^iyfiv xa[li}\ÁQorré rUa, 

(Dion. Halicarn. Ed. Francf. p. 15.) — But thefe Umbri 
were defcended from the Gauls. Bocchus (Carthaginienfis) 
abfolvit Gallorum veterum propaginem Umbros eflc, 
{Solinus).-^-Caio^ Ammianus í^ Aúgujlus in Sempron. all 
fay the fame, Graici primi in Ajia habitarunt, inde Jones, 
yel ut 2Efcbylus vocat Hebraice, Jayones in Europani 
trajecerunt (Caufabon. de 4. ling. p. 14.) and adds this 
learned author, eft criim veriffimum, linguas taeteras in 
xnanifeftiora, & magis expreffa //i^^r^/V^ veftigia, & nunc 
fervare, quo proprius ab antiqua & prima hominum fedc 
abfuerint Propinquitatem banc duplicein facimus, & 
iitus & temporum ratione, proxime ad illius linguam 
ácceffit. Longinquitas veró, & locorum & temporum, 
alienationem iubinde majorum intuILt. Clarum hoc ex 
comparatione lihguarum Syriacae, Cháldaicas, Arabics, 
Punicae, &c. cum Hebraica 5 clariflimum item, fi Grascani 
linguam diligentcr.fpeftes (ibid., p. 19.) On this ground 
Cnmberland and Squire have each Aood in their proofs of 

the 
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the origin of the Grecians. Certum eft primos Graecias 
jcolonos ex Jfia venifle. {Cumb. de orig. Gent. p. 379.) 
The Greeks deicended from the Pelafgi ; and that thefe 
wel'e originally Afiatics^ and defcended from one of the 
fons of Noah, is an opinion agreeable to all remains of 
ancient hiftory ; nor indeed can it poffibly be doubted by 
any one who pays the leaft deference and regard to the 
Mofaic account ' of the world. {Squires Enq. Gr. Lang. 
p. 144.) 

The moft antient language of Latium (fays this lad 
mentioned author) was derived from the Pelafgi^ who 
came from AJia. And here I might quote the teftimonies 
of fome of the moft leafned amongft the moderns; of 
VoffiuSj Scaliger^ Kircher^ ThomaffinuSj and /ix hundred 
others, who from the moft iridifputable topics, have provecí 
the ftrideft affinity between the old Latin and oriental 
languages. The name of the primitive inhabitants of 
Latium, viz. SabineSj Etrurians ^ná Ofcans^^n a word, 
almoft all the fragments of the Ofcan^ or old Latin tongue, 
naturally fall under, or are all reducible to iimilar roots in 
the Hebrew. 

The learned Ryckius^ *tis true, ventures to aflcrt the 
direA contrary of this : nor does he icruple to affirm 
that the Ofcan language was totally different both from 
the Greek and Hebrew. Though at the fame time, the 
only proof that he pretends to offer his reader in fupport 
of this opinion, is a catalogue of Ofcan words, colIeAed 
chiefly from Fejlus^ which, fays he, cannot poilibly be de- 
duced from either of them. 

We will here examine, as briefly as may be, moft of 
the words mentioned by RyckiuSy for there are not many 
of them, to which we will add the Hebrew and Iberno- 
Celtic roots; the firft our author has over-looked, the 
Jattei- he could have no knowledge of. 

Ofce. 

Cafcus^ Cafnar^ CafuSy Vetus. Thomaflin derives all 
thefe from the Hebrew tt^it^», or from jb;», decrepitiis. 
Hence the Chaldaic tt^a^p {cafts) fenex, and the Arabic D»Dp 
^cafts) litm» Iriih, cas^ decrcpitus. ' Eafcon^ Senex. 
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Ofce. 

J)aUvuSj inianus, vel ftultus. Gr. Lé^. Hebr. V?^ 
(daU) attenuatus» exhauftus. Iriíh^ dall^ infanus, con- 
fufus. 

Ofce. 

Famel^ Servus. Heb. hta (gnamaol) laborare. Irííh, 
maol^ fervus ; totb-maol^ ferva \ fear^maol^ iervus ; fo-maol^ 
ienru8 regis ; gna-maol^ modus fervitutis. 

Ofce. 

AiediXj Maglftratus. Gr. meaan. Index. Heb. m 
(dm) jus dicere) from whence the participle itid (jnadun). 
Irifli fneadbadbaim^ judicare. 

Ofce, 

Medix Tacitus. Summus Magiftratus. Medix^ as 
above. Tacitus^ from the Heb. nHn (Jab) difponere. 
Irifti, tatbadb^ difponere. 
• Ofce. 

JMidta. Psena, in genere, inquit Feflus,. vel, ut Varo, 
Psna pecuniaria. Heb. b^d {malai) liberavit fe. Iriih, 
tnalj tributum ; maloid^ flagellum, &c. 

Dionyfius HalicarnaiTus, who well underftood the genius 
and nature of the Roman language, fays it was neither 
barbarous, or entirely Greek, .but mixed with both» This 
author from Zenodotus Trezenus declares t)iat the Urn- 
brianSj who defcended from the Gauls^ fettled near the 
Tyber, and took the name of Sabines : that the Lacedae* 
monians fent a colony into the Sabines* country at the 
time Lycurgus governed the kingdom of Sparta for his 
nephew, i. e. above one hundred years before the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

Peloutier aíTerts, and labours to prove, that all the 
European nations were originally of the Celiic extraA; 
more particularly the Spaniards^ Portugueze^ GaulSj Ger^ 
mansj Scandinavians^ Briíains^ Piíls^ Scots or Irijh^ Alpe^ 
nines^ Lyguriiy Umbriansj and feveral others of Italy, as 
well as fundry others feated in Hn/fia^ Salmatia^ Hungary^ 
Poland^ ÍSCC. His aiTertions are too many and too copious 
tp find a place in this preface, the reader is referred to the 
author. Hifi. dcs Celtes^ I. i. c. 3. The Collation of the 

JbcrnpT* 
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Iberao*Celtic or Iriih, with feveral languages, in the fol- 
lowing pages, will confirm Peloutier*s aflfertion. 

La iangue Celtique etant de la plus haute antiquite (fays 
Boullet) n'etant meme, ainfi qu'on Ta prouve, qu*un 
dialeAe de la primitive, elle a du etre la mere de celles 
qui fe font formées par la fucceflion des temps dans les 
Pay^ qu'ont occupe les Celtes, ou Cel to- Scythes. Le 
Latin^ le Gotbique^ Y Anglo-Saxon^ le 7heuton^ Y IJlandois^ 
Je Runiquf^ le Suedois^ le Danois^ 1* Allemand^ V Anglois^ 
r Italien^ V Efpagnol^ le Francois^ ayent etc formes imme- 
diatement, ou m^diatement, en tout, ou en partie, du Cel- 
tique, on doit regarder cet.ouvrage commc un didionnairc 
etymologique de ces iangues, dans lequel on trouvera 
I'origine des termes qui les compofent. Mem. fur la languá 
Celtique par M. Boullet. 

It is not furprizing then, that we find fuch an affinity 
between the Iriih, and all the European languages, par- 
ticularly the old Greek and Latin. Some men who have 
only taken a fuperficial view of the Iriih language have 
^(Terted, it was founded on the Latin, by the fimilarity of 
many words in both languages. • Thoie, who think that 
the language introduced by the Mile/tans into this country 
was ajnixture of Iberian- Celtique and Latin^ feem to have 
founded their opinion on this pa/Tage of Strabo, in his 

third book, riXtt^c ^k tov Ptf/A^tUr fttb^iC^vTB T^o«oF, ouh rm hdSíxítí in^ 

ffftrt^i rn iMfAwifAÍvot. Adeo in Romanum immutatum morem^ ut 
ne Jut quidem fermonis meminerint. But Strabo is here 
fpeaking of the Turdctani oi Bistica in Hilpania ulterior, 
and not of the Turdetani in Qeltiberia ; and both thefe 
nations were far diftant from the Hirmonii of Brigantia, 
from whence came our Mileiian colonies. Ou Cange makes 
the fame obfervation in his preface, p. la. 

The following pages ' will demonilrate, that the Iriih 
did not borrow from the Latins any words, except fuch 
as are fignificative of the rites of the Chriftian religion ; 
and that there is a great correfpondence of fyntax, idiom, 
«nd ftruOure, between the I berno- Celtic, or Iriih, and 
(h? H^breWi ChaldaiCy Phoenidan, and Arabic languages. 

The 
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The Phoenicians were not ib called by the Greeks. from 
the palm-trees which a(»ounded in that country» (^UutH)^ 
and hence their defcendants by the Romans Pafnos and 
Punicus. The Pani indeed named a part of their country 
Iberij and fo alio in Spain they had the Iherus or Ebro 
River, that is, the river or country abounding with palms. . 
The Irifli for a palm is iubar^ iobar^ ibar^ and Palm-Sun- 
day in all the old kalendars is named Dombnac an iubhair ; 
this name is ftill preierved in fome counties, but the 
vulgar liiodern name is Dombnac na bailme. 

The Kabyles of Africa, fays Dr. Shaw (in his travels 
through Africa), from their fituation and language, feem 
to be the only people of thefe kingdoms who can bear 
any relation to the ancient Africans ; for it is fcarce con- 
ceivable but that the Cartbagtnians^ who poflefled all 
Africa, muft, in confequence of their many conquefts and 
colonies, have in fome meafure introduced their own 
language, of which we have a fpecimen in Plautus ; and a 
ftill greater change muft it probably have fuíFeréd from 
the íucceílive admiílion of the Romans, Vandals, &c. 
into their countries. Thus much is certain, that there is 
no affinity at all betwixt what may be fuppofed to be the 
primitive words in tht^ Sbowiahy (as they call this language 
at prefent fpoken by the Montagnards) and the words 
which convey the fame meaning in the Hebrew and 
Arabic tongues. 

There is alfo a language of the mountaineers in S. W. 
Barbary called Sbillabj differing in fome words from the 
Showiab ; but the meaning of thefe names I could never 
learn. 

Had the dodor been acquainted with the Iberno-Celtic 
or Irifh, he would not have been at a lofs for the deriva^ 
tion of thefe words \ ftol is a tribe or clann, and fioUadh 
the great and good people or defcendants \ zxAfo-ibbe-adb^ 
vvhich is alio written fo-uadb^ has the fame meaning as 
fioUadb \ they are common words in the IriiK language at 
this day ; hence SioUmaliere^ SioUbum^ two baronies in the 
county of Wexford ; SioUaky in that of Wicklow ; fo like- 
yife Lberky l-bercon^ l-droncj hkeatb^ So-i-alt^ and many 

Pthep 
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other baronies with the fame prefixes, fo depominated 
from the tribes or dans formerly fettlied there. 

Dodor Shaw has given a ftiort vocabulary of fuch 
Sbowiab words as he could colleél ; the great affinity of 
thefe with the Iberno-Celtic will appear in the following 
collation. He had not coUe&ed the language of the 
Shilhas, but we ihall treat of that hereafter. 

I muft here advcrtife the reader, that I am informed by 
Achmet Ben Ali, a learned Tunifian who was in Dublin 
in the year 1780, and who had frequently trafficlced with the 
Sbowiab J that it is the received opinion of his countrymen, 
thefe Montagnards were originally Celts^ and accordingly 
they call them Kelti\ iie recolleóted all the words in Shaw, 
but could not add to the lift ; he has promifed to favour 
us with a complete catalogue, and the copy of fome 
infcriptions in that language, now negle<5ted by the 
Tuniiians. 

Irijh. 



Sbowiab. 


EngliJ/j. 


ahram 1 
aghrpumc J 


^ hread 


afuie, avals 


tbe band 


agees, agais 

akham 

ak(heeih 


* 

cbeefe 
a boufe 
a hoy 


akfoume 


fiejh meat 


aman 


water 


amoukran 


mafter 


anfera 


tbe nofe 


arih 


a town 


afeegas 

aíTa 
dukallee 


a year ^ time 

paft 
to day 
a little 


dofual 


bad, wicked 



aran 



bhos, bhus, abhaife, tbe palm of 
tbe band j and in the Showiah 
it implies clapping tbe hands 
together. 

caiia, cais. 

cai, cai-dhom. 

og-aos, oc-aos, juvenis. 

agh-feamh, hos-tenellus. 

ofx^. water 'y amhan, /«v///j. 

muireadhacan. , 

anfron, 

aras, domusj plur. arafith. 

faigheas, age, vetuftas. 

iai, a certain fpace of time. 
diocui-lu. 

do-fuala, bloody-minded \ dofual, 
a wicked tribe, 

Sbowiab^ 



. ^ 
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Sbowiab. 
dahm 
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Englijh. 
htttttr 



ceiar 
crgez 



ewdan 
aufkee 

azgrcw 

jitta 
illa^ alee 
Taphoute 

tafta 

• 

alowdah 
thareet 



night 



trijb. 

im, butter I brcaEch-dán, butter 
from the churn^ becaufe /potted^ 

or brcac with the milky hence 
■ dan, butter* 
oidhche, ee, 
a man^ beros ar*cas, fo we call u foldier^ as- 

cath» from as, homo^ and cath, 

pralium. 
daoine, mankind^ fhuidean, plebs^ 
keo, ceo^ milk*, aeih ceo, four 

milk. . 
aiigra, cafcra, a low rocky ridge 

or^cauftway. 
fcit, a bone ; feiti, thefkin. 
iiol-ala, wife j fiol-gli, very wife* 
Tc-phoft, intenfe heat j Te-bot, 

the fame* 
taiftealac, a wanderer in the 

woods ; hence taift, a tree. 
al-oidea, literally a female horfe. 
truit, truid, Iriih, the foot. 
troat, Armorice, the fame. 



the people 
milk 

a ft one 

the body 
good^ wife 
the Sun 

a tree 

a mare 
the feet 



At the end of the Oratio Dominica, coIle<9:ed by the 
learned John Chambcrlayn, printed at Amftcrdam in 
1715, (which contains fifty-two dialeAs more than are to 
be found in the London edition of 1700)' are feveral 
curious Differtationes ex odcaftone Sylloges Orationum Do- 
minicarum^ written to Chamberlayne by Nicolfon, Wil- 
kins, Wotton, Leibnitz, Reland, &c. Among others is 
one from Jezrael Jones on the Shilhce Language, which 
I ihall here tranfcribe at length, and add thereto fuch 
Iriih words as have an affinity with this dialed. 
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DissERTATio de Lingua Srilhensi^ 

Ad amplijfintum Firum D. Job. Chamberlaymum. 

VIR HONORATISSÍME, 

NuLLus mereo hpnorem quern mihl In communicatione 
laborioiiffimas aeque ac utiliffimac tuae Orationum Domini- 
carum coUedionis exhibuifti ; vireique mihi deefle fentio» 
iniigne hoc Polyglottum fpecimen epiftola quadam illuf- 
trandi, praeprimis cum norim multos vlros clariiCmos feli- 
ciffimo hoc jam peregiiTe fucceflu. Tentabo tamen (cum 
in magnis et voluifle fat fit) tuis ut obfequar imperatis, 
ah'qua de Sbilbé^ vcl Tdrmazegbt lingua hie apponcndi, 
quae ut a me rrifceha in obfcuris delitefcente pro folitá tua 
humanitate benigne accipias, obnixe roeo. 

Diverfas linguas hujus dantur dialeAi in Barbaria, quas 
ante Arabicam, primariam Mauritania?, Tingitaniae, et 
Casfarienfis provinciarum linguam ibi obtinuere, et hodi- 
ernum inter Atlanticorum Sus Dara et Reephean montium 
incolas folum exercentur. Differentia dialedorum et ier- 
monis, inter hos et alios vicinarum provinciarum incolas, 
ca primo ftatim auditu judicatur quae eff inter Wallicara 
et Hibernicam ; aft, fi icnfus vocum accurate examinetur, 
plane alium de iis ferendum eft judicium. Meis auribus 
lingua ShilhenfiSy cum primum illas regiones adirem, fo- 
num IVallicarum £5? Hibernicarum in gutturali pronuniiali^ 
one vocum referehani : Sic, cum mihi daelylos ofFerrent, 
dicentes ** Umz teenf* (a) [fume daelylos] illos me igne 
daftylos torrere velle credebam, cum tamen ignis in lin- 
gua hac apbougho^ {b) vicino Hifpanarum fuego^ fignificet. 
Multi montium horum incola, dcntibus rcclufis, fibilan- 

tern 

(a) Teeny, i. e. daSylus^ the date tree. 

(h) Faiffhyfaigbf dmgh^ all betoken fire ; as do fadiuga teine, i, d» 
foiuga teinly be blazed up the fire. It holds in all coinpounds and 
fynonima» ^isfiogba^ burning with ^ngtx ijiuca^ boiled ifiuc-eac^ burn- 
ing with luft; fogh-mhar^ i.fogh-mir^ harvcft, i. c. the divifton of the 
year in ihe hot feafon i apuigh i. aphugb^ ripened with heat, applied 
to corn» fruit*, &c. hence the Latin /«ci/f. ?\m6l in Iriih alfo impliei; ' 
cold» chilliiiefs* 
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tern loquendo edebant ibnum : £c cum, per aliquot tern* 
pusy in Sanéta Cruce (prouti a Luíitanís, qu^ ante centum 
et quod excedit annos, eam imperio fubjecerant, appeila- 
tur) degiflem, integram provinciam et diftricftum particu- 
larium focietatum hunc iibilandi modum aíFedare ínvéni ^ 
an ut virum aliquem clariflimum virtutumque fama per- 
celebrem Imitarentur, an ut fefe ab aliis tribubus et pro- 
vinciis diftinguerent, non conftat. 

Lingua Shilhenfts vcl Tamazegbt^ praeter planitles MeflSe, 
Hahhse, et provinciam Daras vet Dra, in plus viginti viget 
provinciis regni Sus in Barbaria Meridional], quae omne» 
Jte (c) praefixum habent, uti inter Hebrasos fub lege : Ite 
Benjamin, pro Benjaminitae ; Ite Hivi, pro Hivitae ; Ite 
Hitti, pro Hittitae ; Ite Jcbuz, pro Jebuzitae ; fie etiam 
Ite Ben Okoran ; /// Mejegeena ; Ite Otta ; Ite Acha's j Ite 
Stuckey^ quae ampliffima provincia ex multis familiis vel 
Ites^ urbes, villas, muroque cincSla Idea, Federts^ {d\ Aga- 
deerSy(e) vel iC^mtf (/) vocata, inhabitantibus compofita 
eft. Nomina habitaculis hujus provincial impofita mag- 
nam afEnitatem cum aliis Jinguis habent : v. g. Kerria 
Hebraica vox eft pro loco Jeariih, Kirriath Jearim. Pro- 
pe SaiFy, fub 32 latitudinis gradu, datur hujufmodi locus 
Kirriath Mohamed el Gregy (g) vocatus, i. e. Munimen Mo- 
hametis Graeci. Turrim appellant burjej (b) quod idem eft 
ac hourgb vel bor rough j caftellum Keifarrea^ i. e. Caefaris 
manfioncm, (/) vocant. Saepiffime diyerfitas linguae hu- 
jus in fono tantum conftitit, diverfimode in diveriis pro- 
vinciis 
« 

(c) laty iatbf a diftrid 6r region, often written in Iriih with a 
fingle Í.— -fo alfo, ibb^ a tribe or clan,- is frequently written in ^hcr 
fame manner^ and is always prefixed, as in the foregoing examples of 
^the Shilhae. 

(dj Fódaitbif living together under feudal tenure. Brehon La^ws, 
. (ej Aghaid-daey no dúa^ murus altus. 

(f) Urbs; Aiilfr, WellK ; Kder yhxm, Kahar, no Kat hair ^lr'iíh. 

(g) Cafbair Mohamed ell Greigi, i. e. the Ci 17 of Mohamed of the 
Grecian flock» i. e. tribe. 

(bj Burgy a houfe | burg^aras, a great houfe; hruige-dae, the 
fame. * 

* (ij Noane^ caf/e-eireis, cmfe^lnn^ a caftle. See the note at domuf. 
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vinciis uittatd ; et in nonnuliis locis plurlmas habent rocea 
rem candem expnmentes, {k) prouti apud Arabes, Royl 
lofan, Ben Adam virum^ Haflfan, Lavud, Zamcl eqttum 
lignificat, Zamel tamen et Low^t (/) frequenter et in qui- 
buidam locis pro Sodomita funiuntur. Multa danttir 
Hebrsa, Latina, Graeca, Punica, ac Carthaginenfia yo« 
cabula in lingua Shijhenii \ e. g. Ayyel {m) infanteni ec 
Tayyeli (n) fervam in . Shilhenii ac Hebrxi fignificat, 
voces tamen hse etiam pro cervo et cerva fumuntur; ec 
jdyletb Sbabar cerva matutina in Hebraso erat, uti iii noftrá 
bibliorumverfíoneredditur; Zehbar^ (í?)autcra, ttShabat'^ 
admodum íimiles (ibi voces, horam matutinam vel tempus 
aurorse apparentis, quam mofcharum clerici populum ad 
prflDces convocant, ligniíicat. Shilheniis populus eundetti 
quem Arabcs, Judaei, et Hiberni habent ricum mortem 
amicorum dcplorandi, vociferahdo {p) wiley! wiley ! wiley! 
wogb I wcgh I wogh I wogb ! moght mootogb ! wiley ! wogb ! 
terram ín ordine pulíantes, fcalpentes vultum, et evellentes 
crines fuos, dicendo woe ! woe ! woe ! woe ! cur mortuus 
es ? woe I woe ! Strepitus fc: hie, fimul ac anima corpus 
reliquit, afliilentibus vicinis per dimidium horse vel in- 
tegram horam durat ; poftmodum dolorofas exclamantes 
cantilenas interogant nioicuum, cur moriendo eos re- 
liquerit, optantes ut mors eos potius ex hac vita eripuerit» 
. C ec 

fkj See an example in domus, 

(l) Locbtf 1. loM^ I. Uchcia, finfnl, guilty^ of heinous crimes. 

(ut) Ally beaetilul, innccent ; ail-leait-y a pet, a darlÍDg ; eilit^ ft 
de^r, hence tbe Greek ellesy a fawn ; all from the Hebrew aielet, 

(«) TmUiy wages» one who receives wages, hence the Greek iehff 
veftigal ; and the French laille^ a tax. 

{p) 8taÍMHr^ nómen Dei, írbmfeathar, ftrong, mighty ; Sar, Chal- 
daicé princeps, tLnd/ahar, congregare, e. g. faith-heac, a fwarm of 
bees } faitihea, a feifi&n ; tim-Juha^ i . ticm-Jaidh^ to collect, to con* 
gregate I /im, \. timcbeally '& circuit, a conipafs, and ío in all tiie 
conipGunds of tiom. 

(p) Bhuiié! bbuile! LbuiU ! och! ocb I ocb ! much múcbta I bhuiUl 
§cb I this is the Jrííh cry at this day at a funeral or wake, which in 
Eoglidi is — tnaclners ! rage! defpair! oh! ol^ ! my fwollen breaft 1 
delpair ! oh ! teidje a múibta^ he periihed. 'I'his is the *wily nCs of 
the modern Welch, the bvnlt noUhtbe (or. nfiiile me) of the aati«Cit- 
Iriilip and the built^lu or filU-lu oí die modtrns. 
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ct quod ipfís cum bonis reiiduis faciendum fit. Et, ii cog«^ 
natu$ aliquot menfes poft cos viiit^verit, renovant lamen- 
tationes, et fepulchra mortuorum cum amicis adeunt, quas 
(mcdina) civitatcm mortuorum eodem quo Judaei fub i 
lege nomine appellant Sed Hebrsei illis in regionibixs > 
degentes fepulchrum Beitha Hyeem domum vel maniionem 
vivorum ; Shilhenfes, autem, folium déent waa-meetin. (y) ^ 
Habitus eorum fimilis erf HibernicOy irlvolvunt enim fefe 
lodicibus vel lickfeeas (r) duabus ulnis largis et 3 vel 4 
longis V mulieres Hibernicarum more liberos humeris cir- 
cumferunt, duris laboribus afluetse. ProHxos inftitui 
iermones de confúíione linguarum Babyionica cum diverfis 
eruditis Judsis in Barbaria, prseprimis cum quodam ex 
Euphran, cujus nomen memoriá'meá excidit. Ipfe cum 
multis aliis Rabbinis credebat, Hebrseam linguam uni* 
Verfalem tum temporis fniiTe, Deumque iniinitos nóíle 
modos Omnipotentiam fuam commonilrandiV et linguam 
illam in diveríiílimas pro bene-placito fuo dialedlos (eper- 

andi ; 

(f) Fallum^deent'itíaa*meet-ting i . fallarm deanta for meata uiity as 
inclofure made for the dead, literally fof thofe who die of ficknefs» 
j. e. ft natural death ; /a/, fail^ íignifies an inclofure of every kind, 
as a ring, a bracelet; a rampart ; fail muice^ a pig-ftye ; fail caora^ 
I. caor'lanriy a íheep-fold^ and hence the Britiih word fold^ 

(r) Our author here refers to that part of the antient drefs of the 
Kelts or Gauls, whi^h they called treacan ; Scotticé, the plaid; it 
ivas named breacán from its fpeckled or variegated colours, the 
general name in Iriih is bratlin^ €anahhas^ bralin ; in Welch, kynruts^ 
€hmlbimn^ Irykkan^ gurMan ; in Corniih, lianguili ; Armor, lifer ~ 
ueli, i'ody kd^ lud^ and its diminitives kdac^ hdain, Íigniíies the 
lank or prii^y members, which are covered by the dependancy of 
this garment ; hence the Latin, lodix ; the Erfe, plaid-, the Welch, 
fínafn^ I. lodhajn^ and probably the BritiiK word hid^ a grown youth, 
owes its origin to this Celtic root, and not to the Saxon kodep as Dr. 
J'ohnfon thinks, for leode in Saxpn .implies people in general. To lad 
Teems to betoken puberty, when decertcy required the lodan íhould. 
be covered j henee we find lada^ loda^ luday in the Irifli, implies a 
drefs or decent appearance, now written ludha j the Armoric lifurguek^ 
and ihe Corniih ir'iS/T^tfi/i, feem to be derived íxorx^ leig-feos-ar gaala^ 
f. e. hanging down from the ihoulders j at this day the women in 
Munfter put on the Rck-Jktesy t. leig-Jtos to defend them from rain -^ 
this is done by hanging the petticoat over their ihoulders, paiTing 
the head through the body-hole ; it 1» a coauaon ^refs in the winter , 
whta out of ciooifr 
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&ndi í ipíe in opinione veríabatur artifices et infpedores 
Dperis hujus, cxcitate, lippitbdine oculorum, et morbo 
gutturali affliAos fuifle, quofdam furdos, alios mutos hAós 
cile^ in fumma fpiíTam caliginem Houjhecb (j) vaporemque 
intelledtum eorum confudiíle: alii affirmabant, Deum 
totaliter intelleétum ac judicium ipforum privafle, ftupid- . 
oíque fabricator es redd id ifle, pro fummá iUorum fuperbiá 
ccelum a{ceiidere tentante. Sed hacc «^ » m^, Nigri ex 
regno Tombotoo, in Barbariam venientes, intelligunt 
aliarum Nigritanias partium incolas; ut ni mootii gooma eft» 
quomodó vales frater ; et fay-borokoy eft, in bona falute» 
gratias ago tibi ; y gooma {u} eft frater, in Shilhenfi, et 
wiltooma^ (x) foror; yoos, (y) filius; yooilt^ vel wilt^ 
filia ; ben {z) et bint^ filius et filia ; daday baba^ pater ; 
ct ymmOj mamma^ mater, in Shilhenfi et Hebraea lingua. 
Adjiciam hie exercitii gratia numeros Shilhenfes, prouti 
hoaie in feptentrionali et meridionali Barbariain ufu funt; 
magnumque emolumentum itinerantibus accrefcere cre^ 

C 2 derem 

(f) Ofcbo^ I. (nfceoacb^ darkniiil ; tavajac-ceo^i . ceo-tamhafac^ a very 
thick fog J ofcbo-maifge^ a meteor, &c. from the Celtic fw, the fir- 
mament, and litm vel la/hnai ú mealured fpace of time, is derived 
the Latin calum^ and the lLn%\\{i\Jky. 

(/) The author does not iay if this negro exprcflion is underftoqd 
tj the Shilhae, but it comes very near the Iriih, foiuacas-riU, wel!^ 
thanks to you ; fo huarac^ well this morning. This is the EngliiH 
faluution, fo. 

{u) Com, gom^ is kindred, as b cotm-prtadb^ ,u t. gombreadtB ytl 




goman^ 
the Lmtin communio and the Engliih communion ; , Iriih tont'Oci a com- 
panioD, from com and tfrV#, both (ignifying allied in blood. As we 
find gamra in the Welch fynonimous with lymro^ may not the cimM be , 
derived from the Iriih comhrea, i. coim-beteitby that is, born of One 
family ; I am the more inclined to this etymology from the additional 
word rug, as cummarug, introduced by ihe, Welch; for i-ug is the 

iiracter tenfe of the irregular verb beiHm^ to bear or bring forth, as we 
ay at this day /io rug ft ihút^ fhe bore a fon, afid henCe the Latin 
ftro znáffiiéhis. 

(jr) Seems to be compotinded oi fuili aiid com, i. e. allied by blood. 
(y) Ua^ any piale defcendant, corruptly written o in the laft cen- 
Xuiy I uasy tiafal (Arabicc úifil) implies hrft born, nobly defcended. 

(jb) Beny daáa^ máma^ are all common in the IrilK a.s well ^^ vx 
tko Heb/ciK/ 
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derem» li omnium linguarum quarum orationem áo^ 
minicam ty pis expreffifti, numeri appendiqs loco infigm 
tuo opere adjicerentun 



Yean 

ieen 

crat 

kooft 

fummoft 

iuth caft 

fad 

tempt 

tzau 

murrpw 



Unus yeat una« 

duo fnet duas. 

tres 

quatuor 

quinque 

fcx 

feptem 

oAo 

no\rem 

decern* 



Aftiedcen viginti, ^ 
a viginti ufque ad 



centum. 



Mille efi whoaphoden» 
in Shilhenji'y et al- 
phon, vel alph, in 

ArabicL 



Catalocus qnamndam Shilhensium Vecum, 



Latin. Shilhenfía. 

a cauldron 



Mnulus^ 
a ring 



elcboUum 



Iriih. 

Toh^ topj any boundary or 
border ; as, topair a foun- 
tain^ tobhar the bounds of 
a country. 

fair^ Welch, a cauldron. 

coitj any round thing, com* 
pafs, &c. or that makes a 
round hole y as, coiteoran^ 
a limit or boundary 5 coitity 
a cobler*s awl— .-Hence the 
coit or quoit j-^-^/ an Ara- 
bic prefix. So alfo, zaf 
envelope ; as, cota^ a coat ^ 
and from cro^ children, and 
€oit^ comes tht crocota of 
Cicero: from the Celtic 
€iry finifhed, joined, and, 
coity round, the Latins 
formed circuit us ^ circuitío^ 
a circle or compafs. Hence 
the French c^e^ and Eng- 
imt^t coajt. 

0pertus, 
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Shilhenfis. Iriflu 

ofglainu 



21 



Latin. 
€rtu 
n a 

íhí 

11 ai 

rum 

gold 



a balance, or 
icales 





arzum 


an opcnmg 
a ihe afs 


togboyuU 


at] ais 


ogbcytik 


uuruMy 


mgb 



good 



hutyrum^ 
butter 

a csfDci 
adog 



rij/i 



yw* 



/sr^m 



fi^^ (quia 
boms) 



capitgf 


Mghfany 


heádt 


bep^f 


í^'. 


bajbrjb 


AhMd 


■*<^*?^ 



Irifti, oV; Welch, oyr^ Cor- 
niih, 0//r; Armoric, aur. 

laidbey lait(Z Hence the pro- 
per name of men in Ire* 
land, i. e. the balancer, "Or 
adminiftrator of juftice; 
as, Mac jlodba Laidhi na 
lann. 

roSy good, knowing, fcnfi- 
ble, agreeajpie. This is 
alfo a proper name in Ire- 
land. 

im I Wei. ymenin ; ' Corn.' 
manyn\ ht.aman. Ir.fmeir 
marrow % fmeirin greafy/ 

earraim^ riding. 

idj good, faithful. — From 
whence the Italian Id-dio^ 
God, bonus Deus. 

— mad-radb, a dog, from 
madb i. maiih agus radb 
abaradby i. e. the faithful 
watcher or keeper ; id-lan 
I . iod'latty ikipping like a 
puppy V id i.'iodb, a d^^ 
chain. 

eag and farij feparMC and 
compounded, lig^^fy ^if- 
dom, fenfe, &c. 

cijterna^ 



21 AN 

« » • ' 

Latin. 

cijterna^ 
a ciftern or 
hoiiovv vault 

elaudus^ 
lame 



vir clauduSj 
a lame man 

« pcgf or pin 
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Shilhenfis. 
tanutfeet 



hoolorje 

m 

elfummur 



flavi^^ ferrud 

iikey 

the neck 

coluber^ 

a ferpent 
cultevj 
DaSybiSj 

the date tree 



urkuh 
elphaá 

cbodeiny^ elfnoos 
teeny 






fvh 



Irííh. 

tonn-pkiU i^fél'UÍfce^ i. c. a 
pit for water— ^Hence JV^i- 
ctnb'íon^ the deity Nep- 
tune. 

lorg'^i^txzm. modb'lorgditbj 
vir claudus, i. e.^ defeól;ive 
in his leg^ \ again ^n bru-: 
lorg-ditby a lame deer. 

helorg'di^ a lame woman, 

feama ; ^/ is an Arabic pre- 
fix *, Jr. aifeama^ a great 

peg- 
Ir. and Arm. ferra^ fearra^ 

YX'fearram^ I put up, lock 

up ; old French y^rr^r. 
arC'Ub^ the point or fmall 

part of the body. 
al'fa^ 1. alfatb^ fapientiffi- 

mus. Si^are? 

The ancient Iriih gramma- 
rians fay, each letter of 
their alphabet received its 
n^me from fome certain 
tree, and the appellation 
of each letter correiponds 
therewith ; but they could 
never expound the letter 
/, which they call tinne or 
teine ;— the moderns may 
now fill up this gap. 

earbj a facrifice; earc^ i. 
earbaCf heaven ; the word 
comb^earboy frequently oc-r 
curs, in the lives of St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, &c. 
and by Colgan is fomc- 
iimes tranilated a bifliop. 
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Latin. Shilhenfis. 



«3 



^'l 



a day 



hodie^ 
today 

Epclefia^ 
a chtirch 



ghofi 



u 



timfgeedf 
caiicf 



A N G U A G E- 

and at other times a 
monk ; in all places it iig- 
nifies a perfon dedicated 
to the fervice of God, 
i. e. earba \ and, from 
earba being ftill retained 
in the language, to exprefii 
a iacrifice or oíiéring, 
' it probably was the name 
of the fupreme being be- 
fore St. Patrick's arrival. 
-i<-Hence in the Armoric, 
erbed^ is to exhort. The 
Irifh word for the maís ia 
aifrion ovaipbrion^ which 
is fuppofed by fome to im- 
ply an offering, and to be 
derived from the Engliih 
word an offering. Ih 
Hyde's Relig. Vet. Per/. 
p. 439, is ttiis paflage, 
from the Saddu of Zoro- 
aftris : " Tcrtium eft ani,- 
<* mse patris & matris 
" & aliorum propinqua* 
" rum mcminifle in aj}b- 
** rinagbanJ' 

gv-aos', go^ a prepofiti'- 
on, aos^ time, age, &c« 
feafgar^ evening; alfo, a 
di viiion or feparation. 

Welch and Arm. goffer^ 
the evening. 

tumO'OS'gmdhe^ the great 
houfc of prayer. 



n 



m, 



r 
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Latin. 


Shilhenfis 




fyee/oH 


a horfe J 


ayiefe , 

1 '■ 


Faba^ 


fool 


« bean 




fitUSy 


IPkurmoos 


a % tree 





Guhmatér^ 


umghm^ 


a governor 


" t 


1 


lifk , 


a gum th^it 




drops from 


• 


trees. 




PIiri.13.ii.fc 

• 


-- 


T 
• 


máboód 


an idol 




imqualiSy 


pbiriy 


untqual 




infukj 


ligzeert 


an iiland 




Lignum^ 


ukjboden 


wood 




Uhteum^ - 


Ybitten 


linen cloth. 




hngus^ 


tweel 


long 


. 



y O N T HE 

Ifi(h. 

aiS'dear^ a journey ; as-al^ 
an afs; Welih, edbesHyry 
a horfe, /. e, eyes^t^j from 
the Iriih aisruear. 

failly the kernel of a nut, 
&c. 

gormaSy azure, alio blue pr 
red, or both mixed. Henqe 
the curmes, curmi, or 
cochineal, an infeó): fo 
palled, gathered from the 
fig-tree, which produces 
the carmine. Ir. gormin. 

Ir. W. Corn, gory advanced, 
highexalted. Arm.guaran^ 
2L governor. Ir. om-gQr^ a 
man exalted j um-gor^ the 
fame. 

leiccffy dropping flowly % 
hence the proverb duine 
leicce^ a flotjiful fellow. 



Jiar^ crooked ; fiar-da^ htr 
ing crooked; Vft\.angby*, 
fardaL 

kaga-firty any fmall thing 
bound round. 



liontUi web» of cloth; W. 

bliéUnt^ linen. * . 

tally a far off; tuillei;^ dn* 

larged, lengthened. 

lorum^ 
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Latin. Shilfaenfis. itiflu 



a bridlft 



cord ; ex. gona guimwh^ 
naibb ágMS wibacalaibb^ wítli 
cords and fta^Yca. 

uaig^ a hollow or cavity* 



Magis^ oogar 

a kneading 

trough, difli. 
mahim^ áo$nit^ dmyi- dubb-nij and dubb-ftit^ mur» 

rril fan der; duhuas^ mao-íiaugh^ 

• *im : tcr. ♦ 

faciPe nudum^ jl^ioonii facar^htnc^facarbhuig^ con^ 

to do «vii feíTion of (ins. 

muifif, apbéofej (pi) baiSy the palm of the hand. 

kn^ecb l^^^9 a ftone ; leac-teas^ a 

poliihed ftone 5 ledc-fabb^ 
a ftone fawed off. 



akand 
marble 



marg0ri$ay 
a pearl 

the pri^ite 
parta 
mukuMy 
much 



naana 



ioMairiy. namb. 



dumb 



bizepb^ ygufir bajfa^ bajfabb^ profperous; 

iosj ftore, great plenty. 
— Thus ioS'lannj a ftore* 
houfe» 

yS^^fy'i i/k^^fi' i^^'i^^^ P^^^f innocent 1 
cat eiiam in- gU liomfa axboimde gan coi^ 
n$ce»tim &f a poor innocent folitary 
fauperm) life is my lot. 



die ooff 



Amfur 



' w 



^un-frm^ the tip of the 

noie. 
Janocbtj by night ; fawocbt^ 

I. famboSl^ early in the 
, morning, 

* 

nodus 



/ 



í6 A N 

Latin. 

fwdus^ 
« knot 

aname,fam€^ 
renown 

no, not 

a nut 

Obediential 
obedience 



ESSAYON THE 

Shilbeniis. Iriih, 

eckud cnocadj barr»ogad^ cnagj cna- 

gad', Wei. cfvgn.* 

yfinown is mo an^ he is ramous. 

^iere ? 



obba 



cha^ in all the Celtic dialcdls. | 



nguerga 
hokert 



$culusy 
an eye 



the mouth, 
fiice, &c. 
ovum^ 
an egg 

PamSf 

^rea4 



coircej oats; ^are ? from the 
huik or ihell ; /, a prefix. 

lutaidj ur4utaidbj very obe- 
dient; ur-luSla^ the fame. 
— Hente Arr/', a captive ; 
and lucby a moufe, from 
its timouroufneis ; alio, 
lucbd^ plebs, the common 
people; and from the Cel- 
tic prepofition, foy under ; 
and lucb^ obedience ; the 
Engliih /0/^j, appears to 
be derived. 
iln^tetten^awin búil^ 1. JhuiUan^ the ey^e; 

I. tetin^ light, fire," &c. 
Wei. ael^ the eyebrow: 
the falmon-fiih is called 
ein^ I. eigbin^ in Iriíh^ 
from its quick fight. 

W.ymadrodbyAt.genui Ir. 
iomgb^ the teeth, ivory. 



eemougb 



tiggaly 



ogborome 



tiag-galy fignifies a white 
out£de covering ; ugb-gal^ 
a white egg. 

aran ; Wcl. bara-gwyn^ 
white bread ; greitn^ in 
Iriih, fignifies to bite, 
alfo, a bi^ or flice ; as in 
greim-naran^ a flice of 
^read} bainfid grcim afuibb^ 

they 
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Latin. Shilheniis» ' Lriih. 

they ihall bite you; and 
in another fenfe, do rugfe 
greim^ he laid faft hold. 
-—Hence the French ^^/iw- 
per^ take a grin\p or grip 
of any thing. 

kicc-foij implies done with 
great care and exadtneis ; 
TeicceantOy precife, exad^ 
i. e. leico'deanta. 



iafc'linn^ fea-fiih. 

for-on\ Wcl. plyen^ the 
coveaing of a bird. 

fearAidy Wcl. chauer \ fia^ 
flatb^ flacj fignifies fu- 
preme, a lord, prince, &c. 
in all the Celtic dialeds. 

taipy aay round lump. 

meaSj fruit. 

kuva£ly I. comhaSly maSy is 
power; but it is ufually 
compounded with the pre* 
polition com. See Po^i- 
tanus de Prifco Gallico. 
From macbt is derived 
might. ' 

tatty a region ; tainijleacbty 
thaniftry. 

foiriy fair ; foin-Jhion^ fair 
weather; doin-Jhioriy bad 
weather. 

avray i, ambra^ 



p/irtes aquaUSy lickfua 
equally 


perdixy 

a patridge 
pifcisy 

afifh. 


«JkooTy ' 

tejkoorty 
tJHm 


plumay 
a feather 


yphraon 

S P 


plUSy 

more, above 


pbla '■■ 

k 


pOfnufHy 

an apple 
pomum pracoXy 
poteftasy 

power 


tpbab 

» mijmajb , 
backc^miy 
kowafa 



provinciay 
a province 

pukbery 
fair 



tamazegbt 
zent 



honttSy bonejiusy yrooa 
\good / 



... ^'. ..•■* 



purus^ 



y 



%% A N 


ess A 


Latin, 
neat, |»ire 


Shilheniis. 


^uadrms^ 

quantum^ 

how much 


wun/h 


fubftaky 

quoU 

fo many 

« 


■ * ■ 

/ 


/ 

m 

Rex, 

a king 
rixa, 

a ftrife, a 

quarrel, &c. 

an incendiary 


wgeleed 
lockfiM 

t 

• 


Sal, 
fait 

ienex, 

an old man 
or woman 


iifmi . 
/i^iTi^ and 


fen, kuphi 

atock 
fiminx,fani&, ztitoti 

an ape, male taz9tiúie 

and female 

« 


earth 


terr 


a cow. 


tapbonejiy 



Iriih. 

fo'fior, fo'phur, fior-uifce, 
fpring water, i. e. pure 
water J Wei. pjr. 



ca-mionn, i. camheid, h<w 
much ; WcL ^« gyph- 
mint. 

Wi?«» /iir, fo many ; ca- 
ndonn and caMon^ how 
«any. 

Uirgzoladhy a commander } 

'^^Msyttfdh, rex; 
logaidbe, a fool ; bngifm^ 

to inflame ; lojgaiere^ a^ 

incendiary; Com. /^í^; 

An lojkaduires, the fame. 

/^», actttos. ^^^r^ Í " 

j^^^i I. ^45fi&; efteem, re* 
fy^^fiofblan^ an old man, 
i.fatgblm^ a fenior or el- 
der. 

comhla, a guard or defence; 
alfo, a door, 

tofas. dumb, i. iodhas, to-- 
faiboir^ one deprived of 
fpeech ; ^art ? vel d^fo^ 
thaire, a proud,^uce lit* 

' tie fellow. 



a/era, a dry cow ; leaftar^ 
buttert 



. Latin, 

ViJlÍS^ 

a garment 
a man 



Shillietifti. 
tick/ks 



Vwt, 
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Irilh. 

leig-fmí^ to put on ; ibe 
tííie preceding note at lick^ 
fet$. 

gasy is the ftalk or ftem of 
any vegetable ; alio» a 
^y \ g^9 ^ ^I^ ftrength ; 
and »r, a prepoiition, very. 
-—Thus nrgasy may imply 
a man ; we have alio gaft^ 
an old woman. 
zhiih 



l^gúS 



Et iiCy Vir Honoratiflime» paucis lineis indigejium lin- 
gnae Shilheniis fpecimen inclufi, quod antequam occulis 
tuis offeratur, interque erudicorum viror^m de variis 
linguis commentaries inieratur» dodam^ ut errores corri- 
gat, manus adhibeds rogo. 

Vale» Vir CÍariíIime, meque patrocinio tuo ulceriore ac 
favore digneris qui fum 

Humillimus ac devinftiilimus 

Nomihis tui Cultor, 



Dabam Weftmonafterii, 
a4Dec. 1714. 



Jezreel Jomes. 



The fimilarity of manners, and affinity of language, 
between the Shilhae and the Iriih, is not furprizingv when 
we confidcr that the immediate defcchdánts of Japhet pof- 
iefled not only all Europe, but all Africa and great part 
of Afia ; and it is probabje that the Montagnards of every 
nation in Europe, as well as in Africa, ftill retain the 
Japhetian dialed. 

I am fcnfible of the ridiculous contempt juftly thrown 
oft EtynK>logifts in general ; yet it is allowed by every 
man of learning, that literature ftands much indebted to 
the labours of this clafs of ftudcnts. Even the learned 

Menage 
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Menage was fometimes miftaken ; but, had\that audiof 
been acquainted with the old Celtic or Iriih language^ he 
.would not have attempted to derive the Spaniih word 
al'fana^ a ikittiih horfe. (vid. Quix.} from the Latin 
tquus^ which produced that well-known witty Epigram. 

Alfana vient d* equus fans doute ; 

Mais il faut avouer auiC, 

Qu'en venant-de la jufqu'ici, 

11 a bien change fur la route. 
y^// is a horfe^ ia the Iriih language ; fo alio, eaCy peall^ 
marc^ Jiiad^ caball^ gr/ad. Cab-al^ vcl cappal^ is a riding 
horfe, from cabj the mouth, i. e. a horfe broke to the 
bridle: — hence the Latin cabellus^ and French cheval. 
Pe-all is a diminutive, - from be effeminate ; and hence 
the old Englilh peallfrey : alUf&na^ a flcittilh horfe, from fan 
to wander, to ftray ; fan alio is a declivity, or inclined 
poiitibn : alUfonna is a ftrong horfe for a journey, from 
fonnad a journey ; and this is the explanation of Alfánd 
in Pineda's Spaniih Diftionary. Eacfuin is a hprfe, aC 
this day, in the Weftern Iflcs of Scotland, which were 
peopled by the Iriíh. So, alio, in the Iriih compounds, 
dialled is a faddle, i. e. on the od^ or back or ridge of the 
horfe : the Engliih faddle is derived from the InGxfaid a 
feat, and all a horfe ; bridle^ from brad to go- 
vern, and all 2l horfe. Afal is an afs in Iriih, from aos 
age, and al^ becaufe that animal is remarkable for longe- 
vity : r^;//-ii/ a camel, from ^ííot crooked and ^/ : hence^ 
alfo, the aloga of the Gauls, i. e. al-oiga^ i. e. horfe-chan>- 
pions. The equus of the Latins comes from the Arabic 
bate and Celtic eac. From the Celtic all comes the Greek 
Skayov equus and alfo "AKayiTtf^ Prsefedlus Stratiotarum : from 
all a horfe avAgatb war, gathoir a warrior, a fpearman, &c. 
. Many learned men haveobferved that the n^odern Spa- 
niih retains a great number of words, names and idioms, 
of Hebrew extraft, but have been at a lofs how to account 
for it. Had Aldrete known any thing of the aiBnity there 
is between the Hebrew and the Celtic, he would eaiily 
have concluded that all theie words and idioms,> in the 
modern Spaniih, muft have come from the latter and not 
from the former^ which would have removed all the diffi- 
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Gulty, without having recourfe to the Arabic. He was 
led into this notion by the great conformity between this 
laft language and the Celtic. Hence that furprifiag num-* 
ber of words and idioms, common to the High Dutch and 
Arabic^ which has puzzled ib many critics, and cannot be 
otherwife accounted for, than by fuppoiing them to be of 
old Celtic original, which, like the old Arabic^ was a dia- 
led, or, as fome choofe rather to fuppofe it, both the 
Hebrew and they were dialeéts of the original tongue. 

The famous and learned nations of France, Italy and 
Spain, fays Lhwyd, cannot give a fatisfaAory account of 
thofe languages (which Menage^ Aldrete and many other 
learned perfons endeavoured to do, and indeed made lau- 
dable eflays that way) if they do not arrive to fome per- 
iedion in the knowledge of the Irijh language 5 for the 
radices of their own languages are not to be found, but in 
the IbcrwhCeUiCy or Irip language ; and (adds our learned 
author) a grammar ihowing at large every variation of the 
verbs, nouns and rules of the Iriih fyntax, would be ea- 
gerly fought for by the literati. And it is evident, from 
many authorities, that the Celtic prevailed in Gaul, after 
the Roman arms were withdrawn. Sidonius Apollinaris, 
whp lived to fee the end of the Roman empire in Gaul, 
thus writes to his friend Ecdicius, twzque perfonce quondam 
. debitum quod Celtici fermonis depofttura nobilitas : and this 
» will in great meafure account for many Latin words com- 
mon to the Celtic Gauls, confequently to the Britons and 
Irifti.—- Nor had the Spaniards, or Carthaginians, made 
themlelves fufficient mailers of the Latin tongue, in Ci- 
cero's time, to be able to converfe : tanquamfi Pani^ aut 
Hifpani in fenatu nofiro fine interprete loquerentur. L. 2. 
de div. 

Le langage des Ecoflbis Montagnards, cclui des Irlan^ 
dois^ qui font originairemeot des dialeiles de la languedes 
Bretons, feront tres utiles pour decouvrir dts termes 
Gaulois (fays Boullet) Tai puife dans Ics fources que je 
viens d'indiquer tous Ics termes du diflionnaire que je 
doáne; ainfi on ne pourra douier qu'ilsne foient Ceili^ues. 
On £:ra entierement coníirmé dans ce fentiment, lorl^u'^ 
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nvec (on fecours on donnera la raifon des noms des habita- 
.tions, des fleuves,. des montagnes des Gaules; noms qui 
ie font ponferves dans tous les temps^ & qui font furement 
Cikifue. {BohI Mom. fur la langue Celt i que p. 27«) 

Poftremo^ ad periictendam, vei certe valde promoveo- 
dam literaturam Celiicam, diligentius linguie Hibernian ftu- 
diiim adjungendum cenfeo, ut Lhwydius egregie facere 
ccepit. Nam uti alibi jam admonui, quemadmodum An« 
gli fuere colonia Saxonum, & Britanni emiiiio veterum 
Celtarum, Gallorum, Cimbrorum ; ita Hibemi funt pro- 
pago antiquiorum Rritannise habitatorum, colonis Celticis, 
Cimbriciique nonnullis^ et ut iic dicam, mediis anteriorum. 
Itaque ut ex AngUcis linguae veterum Saxonum, & ex 
Cambris veterum Gallorum ; jta ex tUbernicis vetuftiorum 
adhuc Celtarum, Germanorumque, et ut generalicer df- 
cam, accdarum Oceani Britannici Cifmarinorum antiqui- 
tates illuftrantun Et ii ultra Hiberniam cfkt aliqua infu- 
la Celttci Sermonis, ejus filo in mulco adhuc antiquiora 
duceremur. (Leibnitz Coli Etymol. vol. i./>. 153.) 

To this opinion we will fubjoin jthat of Wolfgangus Lo^ 
ziuSj Germanos nos atque Hebraeos eandem originem a 
Ifoa pofteritate ac ibbole trahere, candidus leAor intet- 
ligat Atque ut (inamus quod appeliationes populorum an- 
tiquiorum in Hebraica lingua extent, Arabicá Syriacaque 
pronunciatione, & Teutónicá poftremó, corruptse parum, 
ut videlicet, nnao^ Umber ^ Gamber^ & Kymber^ tanquam. 
populi diluvio fuperftites, fontem enim ip(i aquarum *iHa 
dicunt, et a tshi hoc eft Gualli GalH^ Gueltse Keltee^ Gucl- 
gae & lapfu temporum Belgce^ ab undis & fludibus nomi- 
natiillis. {Lazius de gentium migrationibus p. 18.) ^ 

The learned Mcdc confirms this opinion of Lazius. 
Difcourfc 50, he fays. Of the offspring of Gomer^ who 
were of him called Cimmerii^ and had a city in 
their lot, called Ci?nmetÍ5\ of thefe Cimmerians, or 
Gomerians, Thogar7nah lies only open by the iEgean Sea 
to the Mediterranean, and therefore fcnt his ancient co- 
lonies that way, and gave original to the old Gauls^ whom 
the Grecians ^called ToKaraiy and contradly Kt'Ktca for Kax«Ta* 
Cimbri : and of thefe Gauls^^ proves Cambden, came our 
^ anticnt 
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atitient Brifóihs, who yet i-etain the tiaiYie of theii grandiire 
G4mcry ahd call thcmftlves Cumrab. 

A modern a\Khór has given us a More rational etymolo* 
gy of the Words &///, Gallic Guideli^ which inerits much 
attention. The Celfs according to this author, came* 
from the Eaft, and bore this name before their migcation ; 
they are defccndcd from the Tungufi of Siberia (the Scy- 
thia intra Imaum of the ancients) fubjeóls of the Rufli« 
ah empire : the Oftiacks call them KeliH ot* Kuellem^ which^ 
in their language implies a third part : the Arantzis Tar- 
tars call them Torjga-kfoj that is, three people; from 
whence it may be concluded this nation was divided into 
three parts, one of which travelled weftward, and had the 
name of Celtes^ which is ftill preferved in the mod nume- 
rous and móft noble families of the Tungufi : they dwell 
near the fourCe of the river jííden^ and are called Keltaku. 
Tht Celts intíeaíing in the weft, were obliged to fend out 
colonies, which accordingly took other names ahfwering 
to cifcumftanccs ; fome were called Kallij Gallic Kalata^ 
Galata : thefe reftéd in one place, while others pafled fur- 
ther : now, keli in the oriental tongue ftgnifics a fixed ha- 
bitation, oppofed fbthatof G///W/?//, which is to fay wander- 
ers, Or literally a fepafated people ; from whence the Kelts 
who paifed into Great-Britain and Ireland were called Gui^ 
M^ ind Guitbi. (a) 

A very learned German author, (b) who dwelt long in 
Ruifia and Tartary, in the introduftion to his travels into 
the north and eaft of Europe and Aiia, has given the fame 
origin to the Celts, and the fame derivation of the words 

Céltétj GallL Gadeli « There is ho doubt, fays he, but 

that the CtÚa originally brought their nan^e from the eaft : 
for, the moft ancient and moft eminent among the pro- 
phane writers, mention no other names of nations but thefe 
three, viz. the Greeks^ Scythians and Celta. {c) But the 

b Celine 

{ay Mr. Bochat in his Mcmoires Critiques fur Tancicnne Suifle. 
The Celtic reader will 6nd much fatisfadion in the perufal of this Au- 
thor, and alfo of A^r. StrahlenbergV works, primed at Stockholm^ 
1730, 

(áj Strahlenberg. 

(c) Coippare Gefchichte du Tcutfchcn, D. J. Jac. Mafcou, p ^. 
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Celta in the weft being fo much increafed, they were obh'g- 
cd to fend out colonies, and to feparat^e .themfelves : (a) . 
they who remained in their old habitations, as well as 
the others who feparated from them, and removed elfe- 
where, had thofe additional names given them, which beft 
fuited their refpeftivc changes of circumftances : fome 
Were called it^/// or Gallic others Guideli or Guithi^ and 
others otherwife. In order to make this more evident, it 
is to be obferved, that the eaftern nations denoted a per- 
manent ^ fettled dwellings or éjlablijhment^ by the word kail 
or chall'^ which word has its roots in the Hebrew, Chal- 
daic and Arabic tongues. Cbul in Hebrew íígnifies to 
remain, to reft, and its third perfon in the preter tenfe is . 
chaly whence the feminine chala^ (lie or it, remains *, as 
Hos.xu V. 6. we read chala^ it ihall abide, viz. the 
fword jn the cities of^ AiTyria. Hence comes the Chal- 
daic and Rabbinic word Chaily which denotes any thing 
furrounded with a wall or a fortrefs, built for the lepurity 
and fafeguard pf its inhabitants, (e) So likewife in the. 
Arabic, the word chalad iignifies perehnavit^ fempiter» 
nus fuit ; Hhallj ex itinere diverfattis fuitj quievit in loco 
aliquo (J). But the Turks and the Tartars have taken 
many words from this language, e. g. the word kelan in^ 
Turki/h, denotes to ftay behind, to tarry, to reft fafe. 
A fortrefs is alfo called kalla (g). Several nations and 
cities in the eaft have aetually taken their names from this 
word. The famous Agus-chan founded the race of the 
Kail or Ckal-atzes, Tacittfs alfo mentions one of thefe na- 
. lions whom he calls Calaci. From this word kall^ call^ chaily to 
fit, to ftay or ftand ftil, the Kalmucks have obtained their 
additional name ; for thefc and the Mongals having been 

formerly. 

(d) Efpeclally where he fays, that we find no certain account what 
became of thofe colonics which Sigovefus carried over the Rhine. 

{e) Cal in Irifli has trie fame fignification, yiz. to furround, to keep 
fafe, to prei'erve ; fo kalas in Arabic is a caftle. 

(f) Cail^ to remain or ftay behind, in Iriih. 

(&) Callan is the name of fcvcral towns in Ireland, originally fortified, 
Cnardin takes notice, that the city of Teflis was called KJalla by ihe 
Georgians, becaufe of its fortrefs ; the Kalmucks and Mongals, whofe- 
language w^e ihall hereafter collate with the Irifli, call the Chinefe wall 
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formerly one nation, and the Mongals going into countries 
more northward, they that remained were afterwards call- 
ed by the Tartars Kall-umack^ the remaining family ; (h) 
umackj with them iignifying a family : nay, I am almoft 
perfuaded, the name Chaldeans is derived from the fame 
word; for all who firft fettled in the fortified Babylon^ 
were then firft called Cbaldim. 

Having now íhown by feveral examples, the fignificati- 
on of the word kall'y and that in the eaftern countries it 
was cuftomary to call nations by this name : and it being 
moreover known, thatG»and K are generally ufed prpmif- 
cuouily, I think I may now, not only with more confidence 
affirm, that the Cellos who ftavcd behind were called Kalli^ 
Gallic Kalata or Galatce ; but the following obfervation will 
yet more confirm it : viz. that thfe brethren of thefe Celtic 
who feparated themfelves from them, and werit to Britain, 
were on the contrary diftinguiihed by the name of Guidéli 
or Guitbi (i). For as the former word kail is a pure Scy- 
thian, Perfian and Tartarian name, fo is this latter like- 
wife ; as is evident by the word guida^ which fignifies td 
ieparate, to part, to divide, or to leave ; (k) and the laft 
fyllable // or elli^ denotes in the Tartarian language people, 
folk, e.g. the Turks call the^ Hungarians Magiar-eli^ 
the Tranfylvanians Erdel-eli^ and the Romans Urcum eli. 
The name Celt^ as Leibnitz properly obferves, ihould be 
pronounced Kelt^ with which not only Sliernheim agrees, 
but it is alfo alledged in Bihliotb. Angl par jp-m. de la Cba-. 
pellej that fome remains of this name are ftill found ia 
Ireland and Scotland j and that the Fitfchit Gwideliene 
were in former times, and originally, called Keilft and Keilt^ 
and here he at the fame time obferves, that the word 
fitfchit denotes pi^ti. 

D 2 The 

i 

{b) {Ir.).C//w, territory; um^ together; cail-iiffj, to remain behind 
togettier ; ua-mac, defceodancs of the fame branch. 

(/) Vid. Biblioth. Angl. par Arm. de U Chapelle, torn* 5, part 2d» 
Ámllerd« 1728 

fij (It.) Cnidy a part or portiot^ ; an cutdfoir^ the caft part ; and //, Cg- 
niftes the colour or complexion of the face, which might alio diilin- 
guifii tribes and families ; eall in Iriih is a muliwudt \ 9kXid ealta^ ^ 
flock, herd or drove, alio, a tribe or family. 
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Tht Tungujian nations in Siberia^ uadcr th^ dominion 
of the Ruifians, are the moft d^xtroufi people 'in thofe 
parts» aud mpch re&mble the Italians y they are the only 
people, who to this day paint their faces ; the Ofiiacks 
call them Kellem ov KueUem* The greateft tribe among 
the Sabatzi Tunguji is called Keltaku^ or Kieltaku^^ the 
Oftiacks fay tiiey call them Kuellemy bccaufe the natiotf 
was divided into three parts -^ ail which evidently fliow» 
that a part of thefe nations were thofe Kelts who nrft ivent 
into EurppCy and were afterwards called Kalli, Galli, and 
Gwideliens." (/) This diftindion of the fame peopTe 
into Kelta^ Gain and Guiddi^ oiSFers a reconciliation bc-*-^ 
tWeen the ancient hifiory of Ireland and that of the GauIs 
and Britons. The Irrih always called themfelves Gaoid- 
biolj and aflert they were of Celtic race ; it is probable 
they were a new migration, of the Kelta of Aiia, long 
lifter their anceftors were Exed in Gaul and Britain, and 
not being permitted, to fettle in-Xjairl, they werepuHaed 
forward to Britain, and fo to Ireknd, with the appellative 
pi Gaoidbil'Kclta. Hence may ariie the pofitive accounts 
of their Aiiatic origin, and of their le^id^ GadelaSj i^e* 
wanderer {m). 3ome of the Gadelians being turned off 
tawarda Spain, pafled through th,e Celtíberians {ti\ and 

from 

s 

{J) This derivation of the word Keltiein na wife contradicts Tacitu» 
er Cseftr ; tKcy both aíTeri: that Celt íignificd a man dwelling; in woods* 
«fid Teeing lY^ Kdtae frequent woods and groves either for .their places 
^ refoge ^xtá refidence, or to perform cheir religious rites and other 
ceremonies, and finding that the word in the Celtic language iinporte4 
a woodman,- it was natural for boih the learned authors to miilake it 
lor the national appelktive. Ceilt^ geiítr in Iriih at this day, means a 
Tvtldman of woroan^ a iilveftrous perfon^^or one that inhabits woods or 
«lefartSy fpom the root r«7/, plural ioiUtSt wood% Welch guyiht^ a 
wild man, and Welch gefhtydh^ wood ; thefe have a great affinity 
t¥Ílh the Hebrew word celati refugium. 

(«) This word is llrll retained m the Iriíh^tfi, a wanderer, a vaga- 
bond, now opprobriouily applied to a thie^; it feems to be the root of 
the Engliih gad, to wander. Dr. Johnfbn is at a lofs for the derivation 
^ ef this word ; Skinner and Junius have been of little qfe to him. 

(«) The idiom is fo ftrong between the Hebrew and the Caftillan Jn 
the roots, of proper names, that many writers have not been able to 
account for it, bot by fnppofing that the Pyrencan Iberians were ori- 
ginal]/ 
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fi'4)in thence may have niigrated to Ireland ; hence the 
Milefian expedrtion of the ancient Irilh, and that great 
affinity in the ancient hiftory of that people and of the 
Gaditi of Ireland, of which we have givrn a moft ftriking 
parallel in the introduAion of the iirft edition of our Irifk 
Grammar. This diftinfiion may likewrfe account for 
the difference of dialed between the fVejh^ Annoric and 
Irifir^ while the roots of the language remain the fame ip 
aH. In the following pages, we ihall ihow the ailinity of 
the Kalmuc language with the Iriih. 

There are evident marks: that the Gadelian Irifli did 
not deíéend immediately from the Gauls of the continent 
or of .Britaifi, and at {b late a period as the ingenious and 
learned hiftoriam Mr. Whitakcr very properly afligns for 
their migration. At that time both Gaiii and Britain had 
eftablifiied idol worfliip* The Gadelians of Ireland had at 
no time an idea of idol wordiip or of images ; it was a 
crime never laid to their charge by the iirft Chriftian mif- 
fienaries into* Ireland; no' images have ever been difcovered 
in their bogs^ although very many of the moft precious 
and coAly ornaments and implements^ ufed by the druids, 
faftve been and ate daily brought to Ifght 

The Giadeliaci Iriih, like their Afiatic anceftors the 
KeltiB^ worihippcd the fupreme Deity' under the emblem 
of fire» They honoured the Sun^ Moon- and Heavenly 
HbAt ^ the' type of the^ Greatr Creator; the unhewn 
ilones CQveredi with gold and (iriver were only emblems of 
th^ fame.. From the particular reg^d (hown by the druids 
te the wifsohes ibree (p)^ many have thought they had an 

idea 

einally úi tke (am« (lock as the Aiiatic Jberiansi and^that thefe Afiatic 
Iberians^ I meaa. of CaocafuB, were originally a bi^nch of the He- 
brews. If theie authors had' a knowledge of the Celtic, they Aould 
haveaoeonntetl mdre'ratit)na]ly for the affinity ; for, a^ Bodin obfervef^ 
ffloft t>f the Itorian' appellations arntot to be folved eith^ iri th« Greek 
or Laúi; languagos. This fudden remigration of the Cehas through 
Gaal to Spain, is well explained by Lucian. (Pharf. 1. 4.) 
■ profúgique a gcntc vetuda 

, Gallorum Celts mifcentes nomen Iberi. 
{fiii Ti» «$0^00 sUrM- facred to tfie dtuids, bccaufe nol oti\^ \v% 
^rries^ hut it» }egvfis alio grow ia clu^on of ihw^ umudto 011.^^^^« 
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idea of the Trinity : among others who have been mifled 
i$ the learned Schedius, page lio, Celtas prifcos coluijfe 
unum Deum taut, et tres perfonas S. 5. Trinitatis^ HEsyw 
Deumpatrem^ bellenum Deum filium^ ct taaramim Deum 
fpiritum S. in uno taut ftve Deo veneratos ejfe. 

Schedius can be reftified by the druidical hiftory of the 
Gadclian Iriih. There we find Toit^ Tboity u e. unus, 
totus, vel fupre'mus, was the appellative of the true God 
and Father of all, from whence the modern Taid^ D'aid^ 
of the Iriih, and the Tad^ Tat of the Welch and Armoric. 
Hefus was an appellative of the Sun, diftinguiihcd from 
B^l or Beal^ and the name of the Planet is always affixed, 
as Aoi'greine^ Aos-grian (y)\ In the county of Limerick 
was a place particularly affigned to his worihip, from 
^'hence the country to this day retains its name, and in 
its vicinity is Cnoc-grian^ or the hill of the Sun. Bel or 
Beal is always ufed alone; the places affigned to his wor- 
ihip have commonly tinne or fire annexed to it. Thor- 
rimmim comprehended the Heavenly Hoft together, or 
rather Rimmim^ or Rimmin without the prefix, for Tor is 
Póminus. See the word Rimmim explained in an Eflay 
on the Antiquity of the Iriih Language, by the author of 
this Introduélíon, We will now follow Dr. Mede in his 
account of the Cimbri. 

AJkenax^ another family of the Cimmerians, fays he, 
lies open to the North Weft, and therefore fent his colo- 
nies that way, and gave name to Cimmerius Bofphorm \ 
and going along by Danuhius^ gave beginning to the 
Germans^ whom Diodorus Siculus affirms tp have their 
original from the Cimmerians ; and the Jews to this day 
call them AJkenazim of Alkcnaz ; and themfelves retain 
the name of their grandfire Gomer both in Cimbri j and 
calling themfelves German^ that is, GomertBans^ as the 
Syrians call the Aramasans, Armin -, of which the Greeks 
form their Armenia : fo of Germen^ or Gemren^ the La- 
tins formed Germania ^ for en i$ a German {>li}ral, and it 

is 

The Chriilian Iriih hold the /tamrig &cre<l in like meaner, becaaíe of 
jt/irce leaves uaited to one ilalk. • . ■. . ' 

• /fJ <?r/aMt is the Sua, úom gn', to ícorcli| 'aud ««, a ^Wtx. 
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is no harder thing to form of Gomer, Gemren^ than of 
Brother, Brethren: for we Engliih are the Germans, 
brethren^ and therefore alfo the fons of AJkenaz, 

As for the language of the Iriih, fays Sir William 
Temple, it muft be confefled, there is not left the leaft 
trace by which we may feek out the original of this 
nation; for it is neither known, nor recorded to have 
been ufed any where elje in the world, befides Ireland, the 
Highlands of Scotland and the lile of Man, and mud 
bealbwed to be an i?r/]g-/;7^/ language, without any affinity 
to the old Britiih, or any other upon the continent; and 
perhaps with lefs mixture than any other of thofe original 
languages yet remaining in any part of Europe. {Introd. 
tv Hiji. of Eng. vol. II. p, 534-) 

This ftrange fentiment of Sh* William, proves he was 
not {killed in antiquated languages, yet he has here laid a 
fair foundation, for an ancient hiftory of Ireland to be 
built on ; for a nation and a language are both of an age ; 
and if the language be antient, the people muft be as old. 
In a fontier work we have proved this language to be as 
nearly allied to the Punic^ as it is poffible for any two 
dialefts to be, proceeding from the fame mother tongue ; 
in a future work we propofe to go further, to fhow the 
oriental root from whence fprung each Iberno- Celtic 
word. 

Wc have now fcen every nation in Europe looking up 
to the Celtic as their mother tongue. It remains to ac- 
count for that iimilarity of manners and ctiftoms, as well 
as affinity of language, which fubfifted between the moft 
northern Celts and the eaftern nations. This has been 
concifely and learnedly handled by that ingenious antiquary 
Doftor Borlace, whofe words we ftiall quote, from his 
hiflórical and monumental antiquities of the county of 
CorifWall. 

If it does fufficiently appear, that the -efemblance be^ 

twizt the Celts and eaftern nations, in language, man*- 

hers, monuments and opinions, is no forced, diftant and 

/imaginary, but fuch a real and clofe refemblance as ufually 

'proceeds either from defcent, or intimacy and cowv^tfe^ 
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then» it will be manifeilly within the rules of redjlpa to 
conclude, either tha^L both thefe people had beea, in 
former ages, parts of one conimunity •, or all along maío^ 
tained fuch an open commerce with eac.h other as 13 ne- 
ceiTary to. produce a ftri^ uniformity in tbofe gener%( 
national points. But, as no fuch open commerce appeaiis^ 
to have been between the Celts and the eaftern coynxrie^,^ 
liotorious enough to influence fuch multitudes of people 
to ^. refemblance of fanguage, ma.nper% monumetita an4 
Qpip^ons, that refemblance cannot be accounted for, but 
l^y concluding them to have been. Qnce, ouje and^ the {sutv^. 
people V and when this people ieparated into many Qatipna^ 
and became difperfed into many countries» e^ch ppi^tion^ 
carried that religion, thofe cuftoms, opinions and langui^gei 
^ith them» which they had, when, being united in amuck 
larger mai&, they dweh in one country. 

As the fettlement of ^his point will be of naUttle coa-n 
fequence, let; us 6;.$ take a ihort view of maqj^ind. u;iite4 
in one commpn ibciety, and then coniider, what get^ejiiaL 
refeipblances they are likiely to bay-e retained, aftie,r their 
d^fujtiipn. tjj^ fepatatioQ froqi.each other. 

lyi^.qkindcontinued; together for ibme centuries s/t;^. t^o 
delugCj^ and CQinpoied only opCi natiqn» feated, in that 
country whicli was watered by the rivers Euphrates aodr 
Tigris, fometimes called in general Syria, but more par- 
ticularly diftioguiihed by the f^veral names of Armisnia, 
AiTyria and. Cnaldaea, $eing the children of one^ family 
(of Noah 9fid his,fpns).notwii;hftanding the early difiierence 
which appeared, b^twi^t Chani and his two brothers their 
h^g}^^^^ was the fa^ne y and doub)^le& thi^ir reiligion, their 
cqdpms and m^pn^rs could; not be very differQnt, as long 
as they cpntipued togi^ther. ; and together they contipued^ 
till vainly prefumipg tq build a city and a towers wi^pfp 
top was to reach up even to heiaven, and defeat the decr^e^i 
of the Almighty, God thought proper to cpnfpund all 
fuch airy fchem^s, and by n^i|:aculogl|y introducing dif-. 
ferent languages, or at leaf?: differjent dlaleétsj of the. 
former uniyerfal language^ made it neceflary for, thofe 
vyho rpols;e one and the fame tongue^, to.cpnfprt together^ 

and 
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wd Ceparatc from thoib» the ipeech of whom they could 
DO longer underftand. Thus was mankind reduced to a 
iKceflity of formxQg aa many diflfereat patticst or little 
MUot^^ aa they, fouod languages ar»oAg them; and 
Mnff umfiQid thereby^ as by (b many Uok3 or chains» 
fiKma themfelves under ao. equal necefli^ of mxwing off 
k^to- different: couhuies^ ta prevent confuboin^ enmity and 
Uoodíh^d^ 

Atebough. at the difpetiion, theit language was altered 
iia^ a$ that oni9 party or £unlly could not undecftand thí^ 
ipoech of any other^ yet it \Kas by no means neceflary» 
tot produce, the effeft de£igned> that all th^ dii&rent maa- 
oers of fpeaking ihould he tadiicalLy new> and in their 
gKHindft e0entially different fromu that facred language, 
which jnankind firft received from God himfelf^ and tn 
which they conyerled ib often, with the Deity. Some 
Icarnted men. hacV^ thought they were entirely aU new 
liuigu^ges, which at the qifpecfiQa were impofed,, and the 
oUi c^e dei3:royed > but oa the other hand^ many have 
with great juftice obferved, that the Hebrew language» 
waa the mother of all languages;, andthofcwho contend 
fbr thp.Sytiac;, ieem to contend againft rea&in» the Syriaci» 
Arimnian aiid Arabic tongues, appearing to be but la 
many different dialeifts of the l:;febrew.;. and it is. evident 
hf the many Hebrew roots» which 0Íow. themfelvea in. 
the northern languages, as well as thofe. of the eaft,, that 
hpwQver our. languages may be innovated* mbced^ and 
altered,, yet they ha^e the Hebnew language at the bottom^ 
as, the general ground-work q£ ali^ 

At the difperfion of Sabel,, mankind waa iplit into, 
many/ diftindfa nations, by the different languages impofed ^ 
but it qannot be fuppofed that every thing dfe became 
dijSferent in the fame, fudden miraculous: manner ;. fo. 
thorough au change woufd have mjuitiplied. the miracle 
without reafon y and indeed there are np grounds from 
iaicrqd' writ to fuppoTe it:; therefore as to their cuftoma*. 
thp eilentiala of tbeir^ religion, and their manners^ man- 
kindicontinued the fame aa before the tconfuiion of tongues;, 
and wherever they were difperfed, there they caufed^, and 
fpT: a lon^ time retained, the manners and cuftoms ^VCvOti 
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* 

vpere common to them all, when they made but one name 
in the plains pf Shinan 

If we meet therefore, with many cuftoms, religious, 
military and civil, generally praftifed by the inhabitants 
of Syria and the eaftern world, and equally followed by 
the weftern inhabitants of Gaul, Germany, Spain, Bri- 
tain and Ireland ; if we find monuments of the fame kind 
in Africa and Sweden, or ftill more diftant regions, we 
are not to be furprized ; but to coniidq-9 that mankind 
travelled from Babel equally inftruAed in all the notions 
and cuftoms common to them there, and that it is no 
wonder if fome of the deepeft rooted principles, and the 
moft prevailing cuftoms reached even as far as mankind 
extended themfelves ; that is, to the utmoft extremities 
of the earth. 

Hence theie obfervations may be drawn, 

1. That in proportion to the ftrength of this refem- 
blance, ' and the clearneís of thofe evidences, mankind 
may be fuppofed to have arrived fooncr or later, to their 
prefent fettlements. 

2. That thoie monuments are moft ancient» which 
bear the greateft refemblance to the monuments of the 
eaft, as being neareft a-kin to that fimplicity, with which 
monuments were creeled in the firft ages of mankind ; as 
authentic hiftory and the remains themfelves of- fuch 
monuments do teftify. * - 

3* That mankind, having been once united and living 
together as one fociety, their coftonls, manners, laws, 
languages and religion the fame, it may not '■ be an im« 
proper manner of explaining monuments sind antiquities 
in the weft, by having recourfe to the fácred, and other 
hiftofies of the eaftern nations ; where if we find the 
figure, materials, fituation or dimenfion of monuments, 
very much of the fame kind with thofe which it i« our 
intention to explain, we need not doubt but they pro- 
ceeded from one defign, and that they are, though in 
the moft diftant countries, the remains of one and the 
&me cuftom, anciently common to mankind in their 
more united ftatc, 7. r 

4. That 
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4. That the refemblance which the ancient Cimbrians, 
Celts and Gauls, preferved to the eaftern nations, is 
very evident, as well from the Celtic language being ib 
much indebted to the Hebrew, as from what we are elfe- 
where aflTured by the curious. Cimmeris & Phrygious 
unam eandemque fuifle linguam (fays Lazius, whom we 
have already quoted on this fubjeA) which famenefs of 
language, in people divided by io many diíFerent nations 
and countries from each other, could proceed from no 
caufe fo obvious and probable, as that they had been 
once united. 

The innumerable oriental-like monuments, with which 
every diftrid of Ireland abounds, would fwell a volume : 
thefe have hitherto efcaped the notice of the curious, 
except the monument at New-Grange near Drogheda, 
the defcription of which has been lately publiihed in an 
ingenious and learned eiTay, by Governor Pownall, who 
endeavours to prove the inicription and workmahihip to 
have been done by the Fhcenicians. 

The tenets of the Celtic religion are not yet fully 
known, fo that we are at a lofs how to account for their 
eíTeéls, which ftill fublifl: in all parts of Europe. The 
knowledge of the Iriih language will ierve us as a clue to 
guide us through that intricate, but curious labyrinth ot 
antiquity, a reiearch in which the learned are particularly 
interefted, as it opens the moft extenfive field for the 
difplay of genius and erudition. By examining into the 
foundation of the cuftoms which ib long prevailed in 
Europe, we ihall be led to a more diftinft idea of the 
religion of our anceftors, and confequently of their policy 
and manners, than by all the piAures given us by the 
beft hiftorians, who often rhiftake what they would ex- 
plain^ and explain what they do not underftand. 

The Iriih language has been cenfured by fome critics 
for admitting a multitude of fuperficial and dead confo* 
nants, particularly the letter i, or d\ We will ihow 
that the fame redundancy exifted in the Latin, as another 
proof of its being dferived from the Celtic : neve in pub-' 
ifiod neve in private d neve in extrad urbem de Scnatus fen- 
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tentiad^ &c (FabcettL Infirrip. Antk). p. 427»} Set vir 
mi mú&er dier alter ei mntiam mfeitj devortium eft^r 
nmlier res fauas fibei babeíod^ vir malieri daues admiíú4 
exkitoqu^. (Laws of the Decemyin.) So alio we find ia 
the old Latm an adventitious », as in the antient MS» 
copies of Yvcmif'^FormonlMnk Pafior Ccrydon, &c. &c 
. Dt. Hutehin&a, late bifhop of Down and Connor, vo, 
his defence of the ancient hiftorians (p* 4^] acknowledges 
his ignorance of the Iriih language \ yet he has takea 
upon htm to ceniUre it for the nunwer of dead con&naats 
with which it abounds, but withal is rightly of opinion^ 
this indicates the antiquity of the langjuage*. The biihop's 
iU.timed and esroneous criticifm, tho' proceeding froia 
the £die in£3nnatioa and ignocanse of anodier perfi^n^ 
(a& he ai&cts) mufi: not paia unnoticed in a work of this 
kind. The compound word laetke*^(Wtbailg u e, daily, 
(fays he) is pronounced luhal^ fi> that there are here feven 
lettera out of twelve, quiefcent This is not true i for 
the word is pronounced labawii^ and there, is not one 
confonant entirely quieicent, &r the /,. with an. hiatus^ is 
pronounced b^ and the m, with an hiatus, as u or rather 
as Wj accotdii^ to the rules of grammar; 

The ieminary of monks eftaUiAed bf Columba an 
TriJBman^ in the ifland of lona, in. the Sixthr Age, feem to 
have been, the only perfons, within the ten^itories of the 
ScotSi that eould record events, fajr^ Dr. J. Mac Pher- 
fan*. Mr. Whitaker has fully prxured the prefent Scots to 
have been a. colony from: the ancient Scotia or keland^ 
coniiequentLy thefe emigratots carried with them the ufe of 
letters. . * 

We cannot doubt of the antiquity of the Irifli charac- 
ters (%.s Mr. Bochat) which are purely Greek, and^ only 
feventeen in number : the Iriih do not include the four 
attributed to Palamedes,, or the other four attributed to 
Simonides ; fo that the Iriih muft have received the al<- 
pbabet of Cadmus, and not that of the lonians. 

The Ibeino Celtic has been locked up from the learned 
througli want of a- grammar; Father O'Mollpy publiihed 
his Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, in izmo^ at Rome, in 
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1677, which contains little more (iian the Profodjr. 
Mac Curtin printed his element of the Irifti langa^ la 
i2ino. at Louvain in 1728» a work much more defwti?« 
than the former. There are many grammars in manu- 
ícrípt, by various authors, equally deficient All have 
negleAed the auxiliary and irregular verbs i all the mo- 
derns, Molloy excepted, have warped the regulars into 
inflexions (in imitation of the nsodern tongues) which do 
not exift in the language ; and in the pronouns, all have 
been ignorant, or ihamefnUy negh'gent. 

The reader who will accompany the author through the 
following pages, will probably fay with the mild and ele- 
gant Melanchton, fpeaking of the Hebrew, me vix primis 
labiis deguftare Hebraicas Uteres \ jet that great man de- 
clared, what Hebrew he had, helped him fo much in his 
judgment of the greateft matters, he preferred it before all 
the wealth of a kingdom. 

That divine language is certainly moft eifentially nece& 
iary to enable us to penetrate further into the deep thing» 
which the ipirit of God has laid up in his oracles, than ?7e 
could poffibly do by feeing them only in ibme tranflatioR« 
None can be good divines, who are not good textuaries i 
and no divines, thofe particularly who have the care of 
fouls in this kinj^dom, can anfwer to their heavenly maf- 
ter, or to their country, their negleft of learning the Iriih 
tongue, which is the only language underflood by one half 
of their parifhioners, and the only language in which they 
will receive inftruftion. Plurimas amicitias taciturnitas fola 
dijfohiu H«7«int atJiran»1i ixvurlii. I wiíh you all had thc gift 
of languages. I thank my God, I fpeak more languages 
than you ail, yet in the church I had rather fpeak five 
words that convey my meaning tq the conftrudion of 
others, than ten thoufand worda in an unknown tongue. 
{St. PattPs lEp. to the Corinthians^ ch. xiv, 18.) 

The learned Ufher was of opinion, that could our di- 
vines communicate the authorities drawn out of the fcrip- 
tures and fathers, of that religion which was anciently 
profeiled in this kingdom, it might prove a fpecial motive^ 
to induce the Iriih to coniider a little better of the old and 
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true way» from whence they have hitherto been mifled o 
if they bear not Mofes and the prapbetSj neither will they he 
perfuaded though one rofe from the dead. Alas ! they hear 
not the prophets,— -they read not the gofpel ! 

The Iriih bible begun by bifliop Bedell, and the new 
teftament in the fame language, printed at the private 
charge of the excellent Kobert Boyle, are now only tp be 
found in the libraries of the curious. They are printed ia 
the Iriih chara(Ser, the ufe of which is loft by the vulgar, 
which together with the high price of thefe books, fruf- 
trated the good intentions of the publiihers. The old and 
new teftaments, with the pfalms in metre, have been 
printed in the Iriih language and Roman letter, and dif- 
perfed thro* (r) the Highlands of Scotland, with the moft 
happy effeds. By the care and aifiduity of the truly 

Sious and reverend Mr. Moore, of Douglas in the Ifle of 
Ian, the old and new teftaments and the chriftian doc- 
trine have been tranilated into the Manx diale£t: ; and, by 
the benevolence of the biihop and focicty for promotipg 
chriftian knowledge, they have been printed and reduced 
to a moderate price.i^*--->Shatl one million of inhabitants 
of this fequeftered country, be deprived of reading the 
icriptures and of judging for themfelveé ? Is there nor 
biihop Bedell, — no Robert Boyle now left among us? 

The authors of the Univerfal Hiftpry, fpeaking of the 
old Celtic language, fay, that it was almoft the very fame 
that la ftill preferved by the Welch ; that it retains ftill 

fo 

(r) There needs no greater proof of the identity of the Irilb and 
Er/e languages. Had the Erfe been a different dialed of the Celticr 
the common people could not have underftood the Iriih bible : aúd^ as 
a ilronger proof, compare this Grammar with the Andiyfis sf the Galic 
UnguagCy by Mr. William Shaw, A. M. Edinburgh, 1778, fb whom f 
am indebted for fome' amendments in this edition of the Irifli Grammar. 

** Though the Bible be the common book of Cbriftians, tad to be 
met with in the language of every Froteíltnt county, yet in ircland 
and in the Highlands oi Scotland, it is at this day a curiofity. Not- 
<vithftanding that one-third of the ininiiUr^of the church of Scotland, 
iince the Reformation, daily preach in Galic, fo little zeal for their own 
language prevailed, that the Bible is not yet tranilated, and ic is 
within thefe ten years, the New Teftament has been atienpted by one 
^ of their miniiiers, 

Shavfs Galif Grammar. Imroauiiiou. 
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fo much of the admirable fimplicity of the Hebrew Gram- 
xnar and conftrudtion, that one would be apt to conclude 
them only dialeds of the fame tongue, from which the 
other languages, (Greek, Latin, German) and even the 
Arabic feem to have fprung. 

Mr. Lhwyd, a learned man, well ikilled in the con- 
ftrudtion of his own language, (the Welch,) as well as in 
that of the Iriih, Armoric and Bafque, is of a different 
opinion, and ftrongly recommends the Iriih as the mafter* 
key to all other Celtic dialeds. 

They are certainly different dialers of one and the famfe 
language ; but the true orthography is preferved in the 
Iriih ; yet the idioma of each dialeA differs fo much, as. 
not to he underilood in converfation. 

For Example. 

The Welch Dialcft diflinguiihes cafes by prepojite' 
articles ; it often changes the radical or primitive letter of 
a word according to the prepoiition, adverb, pronoun, or 
article it is affixed to, giving it fometimes a harder, fome* 
times a fofter found, more for the fake of melody than 
grammar ; this is common to all the Celtic dialects we 
are here fpeaking of, but in all, except the Iriih, the 
primitive letter is lofl or caft away, and only the fubftitute 
preierved *, the Iriih write both without confuiion, and this 
gives that great fuperiority to the Iriih fo often mentioned 
and admired by Mr. Lhwyd. 

The Armoric Dialeét preiixes articles, diilinguiihes 
cafes by different terminations like the Greek and Latin, 
and throws away the radical letter. 

The Bas(^£ or Bascongada DialeA differs moil 
cilentially from all thefe ; it fubjoins the article to the 
noun, and varies the terminations in the article, the noun 
remaining the fame in all its cafes and in both numbers ; 
the pronoun likewife is fubjoined to the verb, and varies 
in the peribns, modes and tenfes, while the verb remains 
the fame in all ; yet there is fuch an affinity between the 
two dialedts that father Larramendi, in 1748, publiilied a 

Diétiotvat^ 
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TlM Etts« Md MxKit Diideds are the fmM with tlie 
Mtti» trat liftve prefervcd fbmc imrds in comtiKm n^ 
grown obfolete in Ireland» auid hffve istrodttcisd iMtIf 
MMR the Lati!) ; «U tkde, the Irifli eiR^pted, ortfatogri^y 
the wordd from the ear, ^ut the Irilh retain the ptímititre 
oonfonaiits \ fdr example^ die I^iih ^mtd ttama t loHi or 
fi>tmreign9 which k the root of «he Greek tufittmos md 
of the ^Latin tyrannus^ is written by the Wc!eh f^ftnu ; 
ail proper, becauie derived from the Chaldaic torrr, Hm ; 
but this siwA is written by -the Madk tbM'M^ and by tlit 
Bafqoantas jf^ix^». 

Example of this word jatím and its article in the Ba& 
cuenze dialed, from Larramendi*s Arte de la Lingu^ 
Bafcohgada : 

Sing. 

r jaun^á 

i jatm-Ec 

f janti-aren 

% jann^-atéoa 

r jattti^ari 
D. J or 



Pkr. 



N. j&tttt*ac 



G, 



ijaun-en 
jaiHi^ena 



jaun-^eaac 



jftun^-arenttM 

Ac. jauh^a 

Vé ájaun-á - 

jaun-aréquin 
jaun-agaíte 
Ab.^ or 

jaun^agábe 
Jaun-agan 



D. 

Ac. 



t jaun-ai 
l jaim-tntfcHt 



jaun^ac 
á jáun-ac 



•^ 



Ab. 



jaun-acquiQ 
jaun-agatie 

or 
jaun^acgabe 
jaun-etan 



In 



(i) Sae Bochat Memoíres Critiques far Pancien SuiíTe. Dillon's 
TrMvéls through Spain* The dictionary of £ftther Larramendi hai not 
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In this example; Jaunagalie and Tiamaibb^ (Ir.) and 
yaunagan znd gan Tierna^ (Ir.) feem to have h'ttle affinity^ 
^et, are they abfolutely of the fame radix. 

The great number of Synomina with which the Iriih 
language abotinds^ and the preiervktion of the radical con- 
fonaots (though not founded) renders it capable of being 
collated with all other Celtic dialeds *, for this reafon, all 
writers on the Celtic language prefer the Iriih ; as, Leib- 
nitZy Lhwyd, Gibelin, Pezron, Bullet, Larramandi and 
many others ; for one example, take the Synonima for a 
bouie or dwelling. 

Irijb. Aras, ailt, both, bothog, bothan, beith, ' bacani 
badi, adbha^ bruighe, cabancro, bruighean, cai, cais, caif- 
aol, caiflean, congmhail, comhni, coni, dun, dunadh, dúna^ 
ras, dom, dae, domilios, duae, iofda, long, lann,libhearn, 
lis, lios, rucan, feantreabh, ofda, ofta, ti, tigh, teach» 
teagh, tas, teilios* 

ff^el. Ty, tii; Corn, tftiyij jirm. ti, tyic, tier; Er^é 
tyih, tigh ; Chinefcy tien ; Heb. bith, tih, tachat ; jirab. 
bicit, di ; Pun. dar ; Japon. ti-ra ; Gr. oikos, tegos ; 
OSax.ú'gú^ (a tile); Bajch. echea, etehe, teag; ItaU 
and Span, cafa, oftal ; Fr. maifon, cafe ; Germ, haufs ; 
Be^. buys ; Angl. Smx. hus ; Got. bus ; Ejtglijh^ houfe^ 
fty ; Sax. ftige, are of this root ; IJland. hus, huus, bu^ 
bwth ; Dan. and Suec. huus ; Sclav, hiiha ; Bohetn. duom ; 
J)alm.\LxxchyZj crikua; Pol. dom ; Carinib. keuihen ; 
CroaL kuzha ; Lap. honeh ; Finnon, honch ; Hung, haz } 
Turk. euflF, eflF. 

We ihall pafs over the Lord's Prayer in the Shilhaa 
language of Africa, in expedation of a compleat vocabu- 
lary of that dialedt ; and /hall only here obierve, that^ 
with refped to the probability of the Sbowiab and Shilbct 
( dialei5ls of Africa being of Celtic origin, many ancient 
! authors mention a colony of the Galls and Celts being 
[ cftabliihed in Africa* 
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THE LORD'S PR A YER and CREED, 

Collated in feverd Celtic DiaU&s. 

£NbLISH. BbSCAYAN or CANTAmilCB. 

1700. Amfterdrnnt 1715. 

I. Our Father which art i. Gurc Aita' ceruetam 

in heaven, aicena, 

\. Hallowed be the thy 2. Sanftifica bedt hire 

iMme^ kena, 

%. Thy kingdom come» 3« Ether bedt hirerefu*/ 

ma, 

4. Thy wilt be done on 4. Eguin bedi hire voron* 
earth as it is in heaven» datea^ ceruan be^ak lurrean- 

^ ere. 

5. Give us this day our 54 Gore eguneco ogiw^ 
daily bread, \ igtsc egun, 

6. Forgive us our trefT- 6. £ta quietA ietseagoc 
pafiesi, as we forgive them gure (orrac, nola gueere 
that treflpafs againft us» g^e. (orduney quittatzeii 

baitrauegu, 

7« And lead us not into 7. Eta ezgaitzila fir erad 
tf^mptation» > tentationetan» 

8. But deliver us from 8. Baina delivra gaittac 
evil. gaichtotie. 

Old Welch. Moi>ern Welsh.. 

Tfm the Oraih ,Domnua» From N. Táifiament. Latdfit, 1769. 

1. Eycn Taad rhuvn i. Ein Tad yr hwn wyt 

wytyn y neófoedodd^ yn y noefoedd. 

2. Santeiddier yr hcmvu 2. Sanftciddier dy enw» 
tau» 

3. De vedy dymas dau, 3. Deled dy deyrnas^ 

4. Oldt 



1 
■.I 
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Modern Welch. 
4. Gwnclcr dy cwyllyg 



^, Old Welch. 

4. Guueler dy wollys ar- 
ryddayar inegis agyn y nefi. 



5. Eyn bara beunydda 
vol dyro inniheddivu. 

6. Ammaddeu ynny eyn 
deledion» tAtgis agi maddc- 
va an deledvvir nihaw, 

7; Ag na thowys 'ni in 
l>rofe4igaéh, 

8. ^amyn gvvaredni 
rhag drug. 

• * • 

.Cornish. 

t • • • 

1. -Nei Taz ba oz en név, 

2. Bonegas boez tha 
iiano» 

3. Tha glaigarn doaz, 

4. Tha bonogath bog- 



mcgis yn y ncf, felly ar y 
dHaiar neiyd« 

5. Dyro i ni hcddyw ein 
bara bennyddiol. 
" 6. A maddeu 1 ni eia 
dyledioH) fel maddeuwn nin-^ 
Aau i'n dy ied-wyr, 

7« Ac nac arwain ni bro» 
/edigactbf 

8. Either gwared ni rhag 
ilrwg. 

Armoric. 

From thi OnaiQ €$m. 

1. iion Tat p^biny ib en 
enffaou, 

2. Hoz. hano.bezetianti« 
fict, 

3. Devet deomp ho ro- 
vantelez» 

4. Ho volontez bezet 



weez en nor pokara en név. gret euel en euflf hac en do- 

var. 

5« Rpit deomp hczi^eu 
hon bara pemdedhick, 
6. Ha pardonet deomp 



5* l£tCC^ 41p nei c^thoa 
gen kenevyn bara, 

6. ,Ha givians nei gen 
pebou kara nei givians gele, hon ofFanfu euel ma pardpr 

}iom da nep en deves sy 
ofianfety 

7. Ha na permetet quct 
ez couezam en tentation, 

8. Hoguen hon delivret 
a pecheta (drove) (drouc). 



7. Ha na ledia nei idn 
tcntatio^, 

8. By'z dilver nei thart 
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Erse, 

Frm thi CkmfiffiM of FaitB, fy th$ 
Synod of Argyk* ^ranfiatid into 

'., . Inúí/or tkeufifqf the Cburcb of 
Scotland. Edinhurgb 1725. 

1. Ar nAthairne ata air 
neamh. 

2. Go ma beannuighte 
hainimfa. 

3. Go dtigeadh do riogh- 
«chdfa, 

4. Deantar do th(Mlii ar 
dtaimhuin mar ata air 
neamh, 

5. Tabhair dhuinn a 
niugh ar naran laetheameuil, 

. 6. Agus maith dhúinné 
ar bhfiacha, amhuil mhaith- 
muid dar hhfeicheamhnuibh, 

7. Agusnaleigambuaidh* 
rcadh iinn, 

8. Acht faor finn o olc* 



' Irish.. ^ 

From tbt Cbriftian DoSrine. Paris 

1742- 

1« Ar nAdiair ata air 
neamh, 

2. Naomhthar hatntm, 

3. Tigiodh do rioghachCt 

4. Deuntar do tholl air 
zn talamh, mar do hithear 
air neamh, 

5. Ar naran laetheam- 
huit tabhair dhiiinn a niudh» 

6. Agus maith dhuinn ar 
bhfiaca, mur mhaithmid*ne 
dar bhfeitheanihnuibh ítm^ 

y. Agus na leig inn a 
ge^thughadh. 

8. Acht faor inn o olc. 



Irish. 

Frém Book of Common Prayer, 
London^ 

1. Ar nAthair ata ar 
neamh, 

2. Naomhthar hainm, 

3. Tigeadhdc^rioghacht, 
4* Deantar do thoil ar 

talamh mur nithior ar 
neamh, 

5. Tabhair dhuinn a 
niudh ar naran laetheamhuil. 



Vulgar Irish. 

FromtbeCbrifiianDoBrine. DtAUn. 
B. Corcoran* 

I • Air n Ahir ata air náu, 

2. Neevhur hinm, 

3. Tigu do riacht, 

4. Deuntur do hoil air a 
talu mur nihur ar nau, 

5. Air naran lehavil toir 
yun a nu. 



Ik 
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63. 



Irish. 



Vulgar Irish. 



6p Agus maith dhuinn ar 6« Agus maih yun at 
ccionta, mur mhaithmidne viacha mur waihmine dar 
dhaibb do ciontaigbeas ar vohavna fein. 
nagbaidb^^ 

7. Agus na treoraidh inn 
cbum cathaigbthe, 

8. Acht faof inn o olc. 



7. Agus na leig ihin a 
gabu, 

8. Acb feerihln o olk^ 



Manx ; or Isle df Man. 

From tbt, Principles and Duties of 
Chriftianity. Liverpool. 

I. Ayr Ain tayns niau, 

a. Caiherick dy rou d'ten- 
nym, 

3. Dy jig dty rcereeaght, 

4. Dt'aigney dy rou jcant, 
er y tballoo myr te ayns 
niau, 

5. Cur dooin, jiuj nyn 
ari^n gagb laa, 

6. As leih dooin nyn 
Ic^btyn myr ta ibin kih 
daauefyn ta jannoo loghtyn 
nyn oi ibin» 

7. As ny leeid (bin ayns 
miolagb, 

8. Agb livrey íbin veih 
elk. 



Irish collated. 



1. Ar Athaii'ne ta annfa 
neamb, 

2. Coifreachtha go ro 
dtainm, 

3* Go thig do rigbereacbty 

4. Dtaigine go ro deanta 
ar a thallamb mar ta annfa 
neamb, 

5. Cuir dbuinn an arrau 
aniu^ is gacb la, 

6. Is leig dbuin ar locb- 
tana mar ata (inn leig dhoib- 
•fean ata dheanadb locbdan 
an aigh (inn^ 

7. Is ni leig íínn annfa 
milliuidb, 

8. Acht (Icabhara) finn 
bbe olcl 



* Wbocver will be at tbe trouble of collating tbe Iriib 
with the other Celtic dialeéts in this manner, will be con- 
tincc^d of the purity of the Iriib dialed. 



E3 • 
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Irish collated. 



Icelandic & Norwegian. 

fr$m Cbamh. Orútio Dtm. 

Ic Fader uor thu fern crt Oir Fadht-athair, {pronoun- 

á Himnum, ced fad-ahar) i. e. our liv- 

' ing fatbtr or father of 

' life, 
^. Wor Fader du fom eft Neamh» Nimh, Neamh^n^ 
y Himm^lin, Heaven^ 

Neamh-aiiean, i. e. heau-^ 

teous Heaven^ 
.Algaith dod n*Ainni, be 
thy name immortal or 
praifed, 
N. Gehailigct worde dit Go-algakh barrda dot 



Ic. Helgeft thitt Nafn, 



Nafn, 



nAinm, that thy name 
may be fupremely inimor* 
tal or praifedy 
Tiolaca dhuin {pronounced 
tiolaca^goon) dot riog- 
hacd {pronounced riokd) 
i. e. prefent to us thy 
kingdom^ 
Jc, Verde thinn Villiev (o a Beirdar do'n Hoille, fo a 



Ic, Tilkome thitt Riike, 
N. Tilkomma as Riga dit. 



Jordo, fern a Himnc, 
N* Din Wilia ge(kja paa 
Jorden fom haridt er 
udi HimraeliiK 



budhan, famhal a Neam- 
nn, i. e. Let thy will he 
given to us in this world 
as in Heaven^ 
Do'n Hoille (tho^le) go fcia 
ba a bud ban, famal dean* 
tar ar ard Neam-ailin, i. e. 
Thy will let fhine forth on 
this worlds as it is _ done 
in the beauteous Heavem 



The 
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The ingenious tranflator of Mallet's Northern Anti- 
quities very properly obferves, in his preface, that many 
words that were originally the fame, are diiguifed by the 
variations of pronunciation and orthography, as well as 
by the difference of the idiom ; but ftill is of opinion 
that the Celtic and the Gothic are not congenial: with 
great deference to this ir.^enious tranflator, I rouft confefs 
they appear to me to have been originally the fame lan- 
guage. He quotes the German Gebeiliget as derived from 
the Teutonic helig\ ; the Qerman noun is beilig^ and ge^ 
beiliget is the potential mood of the verb heilig^ and both 
fire derived from the Celtic ealga^ alga, i. e. noble, im- 
mortal i in like manner the Francic brot^ Cimbric brodb^ 
Swifs brot^ Swediih brod^ High and Low Dmch broodt^ 
Norie brauta^ Icelandic braudj Engliih ^^j^, . Scottifli 
hreidy T)zni{h bred^ Frific br^^ are all derived from the 
Celtic ^r^, a millih)ne, and brota ground in a mill; in 
like manner the French boulenger^ a baker, from the Cel- 
tic bulin^ a loaf; the Latin molaj French tnoulin^ Engliih 
nUll^ from the Celtic muU an axis or axletree of a wheel ; 
thus we exprefs the axis or pole of the earth by the words 
mulcbutb^ mulcbeann : the Saxon hlafe^ Gothic blaibs^ 
Engliih loaf^ is derived from the Ibcrno-Celtic laibj lai- 
hin^ cdaibb^ i. e. Leaven, in like manner the Iriih words 
kifi^ kijlin^ the French gajleau^ gateau^ and the Armoric 
goiftelj cake-bread, are derived from the Iriíh^//?, ycaft 
orbarrh ; the French gauffre^ gpfre^ pufF-pafte, fccms alfo 
to be derived from the Iriih gabby gav, gavail^ another 
pame for barm» 

The Reader will be plcafed to underftand, that when I 
quote the Celtic roots, I do ndt mean that whimfical jar- 
gon foiftcd on us of late years by foreign authors, but 
luch roots as do really exift in the Iberno-Celtic at this 
day, and are to be found in the Iriih Lexicons, imperfcéb 
as they arc. 



I 
I 
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Waldsnse. 

Or alio DoMinitat plus centum linguiit 
London^ 1 700. Oratio Dominica 
in diverfas bmnium fere gentium 
Ungual : editore J. Cbambtrlay 
nio, jimjierdam, 1715. 

1. Our nArme (/) ata air 
licambh, 

2. Beanich a tanim, 
3* Gu diga do riogdai 

4. Gu denta du hoill, air 
lalmhin, mar ta ar neambh, 

5. Tabhar dhim anmugh 
' (u) ar naran limbhail, 

6. Agus mai dhuine ar 
(iach, amhail mear marhm- 
hid ar iiacha, 

7« Na leig iin ambharibh^ 

8. Ach foarfa (hin on olc, 

9. Or fletfa rioghta,comh'' 
ta, agus gloir gn (ibhiri. - 



Irish collated^ 



1. Air nArm ata út 
neamh, 

2. Beannaichear t'anim, 

3. Go ttigea do riogh* 
acda, 

4. Go deantar do thoil, air 
talmhan, mar ta ar neamhf 

5« Tabhair dhuin aniugh 
ar naran laethhamhail, 

6. Agus maith dhuine ar 
fiach, amhail mar maith- 
mhidne ar fiacha, 

7. ' Na leig fin ambhua 
ribb, 

8. Acht faorfa finn on oic, 

9« Oir is leatfa rioghafta, 
cumhaAa agus gloir go'xx 
fiorraidhe. > 



\ 



The Reader muft not confound this language of the 
Waldenfes- or Vaudois of the Alps, with that of the 
Waldenfes or Vaudois of the low lands. The latter were 
fo named from Peter Waldo of Lyons, the reformer, who 
lived about 11 60. The Waldenfes (Guaildenfes, Waíl- 
daoine dr GalUdaoine, i. e. men of Gaul) we are here 
fpeaking of, bore this name ages before Waldo of Lyons 

exided. Hence fome ecclefiaftical hiftorians remark, that 

• 
It 

(/) jfrm, holy of holies. The verb ia only ufcd at prcfcnt in the 
Irifli, as armbinim^ i. e. armnim I adore; artnbuintear^ i.e. arm-deanlar 
lei him be bleíTed, let him be adored. 

(«) dbim is here the fingular nufmber ; it is correded in the next line 
but one, dbuine to usi anmugh feems a miftake in the prints and ihoald 
^c anlugb. 



\ 
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it appears another Waldo lived fome hundreds of yetra 
before Peter Waldo. Moíheím properly cautions the 
readers, carefully to diftinguifh the Waldenfes of Lyons, 
from the Waldenfes or old inhabitants of the Vallies of 
Piedmont. Mr. Bochat in his Memoires critiques fur 
Pancicnm Suijfe^ fays, it is a certain . fad that the Celtic 
language remained in Switzerland to a very late period ^ 
it IS now chiefly confined to the Patois of the inhabitants 
of the PiVfs de Vaud. 

That theie Waldenfes had this name before Peter 
Waldo's exiftence, is evident from a mapufcript dated in 
iipo, now in Cambridge library, depofited by Mo^land 
wdbaflador from England to Turin (^). The hiftory of 
tbefe furprizing people has been written in German by 
Mn Martinet, intitled Kcrkefyke Gefcbiedenis de fValdenxen^ 
md printed at Amfterdam in 1765. In the fame year 
«tt eixtad firom it was publiihed in the Bibliotheque des 
Sciences, OA. Nov. Dec. From this extra<% we learn, 
that theie Wald/enfes are of a very ancient origin, of 
pure religion and iimpie manners % that they had for- 
merly their own proper kings and governors, but in the 
thirteenth century became fubjeds of Sardinia \ that they 
profefled Chriftianity in the iecond century at leaft, and 
have invariably continped that profeffion to this day ^ 
that, ihut up in the Alps ^nd feparated fxov!^ the world by 
chains of inacceilible mountain^, they preferve their 
ancient langiuige, cuftpms and religioii, dwelling in the 
vallies of Lucerne, Peroufe, and St. Martin \ that in 
II 10, the tenets of their religion and a catechifm were 
onnipofed in their vulgar tongue, and in 1120 an explana- 
tion of the Oratio Dominica was fent abroad ; and that 

. tlMr name Vaudois was given to them, becaufe living 
in vallies. It is probaUe the Oratio Dominica was copied 
l^y the London editor, and Mr. Chamberlayne, from whom 
; V9 ll?ve collefted it, froip the Cambridge MSS ; it is tg 

' lie wiflied they had ijuoted their audiority, as it ieems 

highly 

\x) lo Cambridge are manufcripts of divers pieces of the Waldeníés» 
and amongft them ah old manufcript of fome books of ihc oVd ^.5x4. 
sew tcftamcnt. {AlU;f m the ancient Cburches of Pif dmont, ^. \í)^;^ 
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highly improbable, if not impoflible, that two nations of 
people, though dcfcended from the fame original ftock, 
ihould have preferved their language to this day with fo 
little variation, as appears in the Iriih and the Waldcnfe» 
(the latter is even mprc grammatical than the former) 
fcparated as they have been for fo many ages and at fuch 
a dhlanceJ 

The Waldenfe language has not cfcaped the notice of 
the learned Monf. Court de Gebelin : The dialed of the 
Valdois^ fays this uhiverfally learned author, is little 
known, and neglefted by the proifcired linguifts. {y) The 
Cimhri of the Alps probably fpeak a Celtic dialeót alfo ; I 
mean the Sette Communis who eftabliihed themfelves in the 
Verohefe and Vicentine mountains, but the greater part in 
the latter, after their defeat by Caius Marius and Luta* 
tius Catullus. (2) 

That the descendants of the ancient Gauls fettled in the 
Alps, we have the authority of Polybius and of Livy 
of the ancients ;^ of the moderns, Hondius, who, in his 
Geographical and ^Topographical defcription of Italy, 
gives thefe people the fame Celtic origin. He obfervcs, 
alfo, that they call 'the pafture gi'ound alp farcn\ in Iriih 
alp fearann is a grazing 'mountain, a mountain cloathed 
with foil : he adds, that they named Tufcany Tyrrhenia 
or Tyrrghenia a turribu«, bccaufe ^bounding in towers ; 
in Iriih torraigheari\s 'K tower 5 accordingly the French 
geographers named this country Touffagoux* 

Even in the low-land Patois of the Vaddois, quoted by 
Perrin, we find many Celtic words : 

For 

{y) Ou regne un idiome peu connu, et meprisé des perfonnes qui 
font cependant profeffion ^'eire juges en fait de langues ; cet idiome eft 
le Valdois. {Men J. primit, torn. iv. ^.5.) 

(z) In agro Veronenfi, inter populos quse a Turre confinium ufque 
a'd Rivoltellum habitant, reperiuntur duodecim inilHa ex Cimbrorum 
relfquiis, qui SemiGermaDica ad hue utuntur lingua, et in montibus 
verfus feptentrionem deguni. (Ugbell, T. v. Ital.fec.p. 5 29 J Cimhri and 
Cimrug have the fame meaning, i. e. born of one (lock ; the fynoni- 
pU8 word in Iriih is Coim-Cliabbuin, See Cliabbuin, Rugf in O'Brien's 
lo&ary of the Iriih language. 
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For Example. 

Barh^ paftor a prieft. In Uiih fearbj fmrbaire^ hfearb^ is 
a ihepherd or herdfinan : hence the Latin berbiXj ver^ 
bix\ Fr. brebis\ Itil,, ber bice. Barbj i, c^ Zip» Lat. pa« 
truus. (Vocab, Cruica.) The root of the word is earb^ 
which in the Celtic is God : hence earb a facrifice, fearb 
goodneTs. St. Patrick and his fucceflbrs, in the ancient 
Iriih MSS. are called camb-earbaj combb-arba^ comb- 
bbarb^^ which Colgan in one plac^ * tranilates a. prieft 
( faceráoi) in another a nipnk. Com-earha feems to be 
derived . from cam to bqw down, to adore,' and carba the 
Deity. See earba in the Sbilba tongue. The commoii) 
appeIlat;;Qn. of a prieft in Iriih is Jagart^ oompoied of two 
Celtic words of :the fame import as c(mhj(^a.^ Sagad^ in- 
Celtic' and in Hebrew, is to adore, ^rÁart is another CeU 
tic appellation pf the Divinity., .^(igcM ,in Chaldaijp is. the 
name of the high-prieft : . h(^ce the Greek an$i L^tip (acer^' 
dos. M. Cato, in his Fragmenta.dc Origtnibfis^^p. 513, fays, 
Sangni gentilem pronuntuánt Sabihi, SanAum Romani, Sa-»^ 
gum Barbari tt\Sagi primi Thuici, id eft, Pontifices et facrt 
expiatores. Cato did not know that San-gni and S^gus were,^ 
iynonima in (he Celtic for one and the fafpie. thing, viz. 
fan holy, gm an office, an a^ion. Sagus is from the CeU 
tic fag adorare, vyhofe Hebrew root is ^0 fag^ i. c. procu* 
buit adorandi ca,u[Zj \$ce ,fiuxtorf and ffollingerus) from 
whence the Iriih y^if adorare, ar( Deunu 

Diaugly the Dpv;l. This is the exaó): pronunciation of 
the Irjih (iiabbail^ compofed of two Celtic words, di a 
deity, and aibbeil evil, wi(;^edneis : hence the Greek di^r 
boles and L^tip diabolus. 

Fenna a woman j Irifti, bean^ if^A^^ /<W^P» 

Arnotj confumed ; Ir. amutha. 

Luocj, a place,., a fcite. ^ Ir. kcb. i 

Aizo J here i Ir. anfo. . 

Poble^ the people i Iv.pobul. 

Forngary . a raviiher 5 Jr. Foreigéamir. . 

Rib'uderas^ luftfui ; Ir. ro-boderas: 

Obar^ work ; Ir. obair. 

Alcon^ any one i Ir.. a ceam» 

Mod^ mankinds Ir« mod. &c. &c« 
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EfiatifH. 



i. I believe in God the 
JFather almighty, 
^ 1. Maker of heaveti and 

3. And in Jeins Chrift 
111* only Si»> our Lord, 

4« Who waa conceived 
hy the Holy Ghqft, 

5« Bom of the Virgin 
iMary, 

6i Sufiered under Pon- 
tiua Pilate, 

7 Was crucified, dead 
an8 buried, 

9* He defcended into 
helt, 

9^ The third day he rofe 
again from the dead, 

10. He afcendcd into 
heaven, 

11. And iittetb at the 
right hand of God the Far- 
ther almighty, 

12. From whence he ftall 
come to judge the quick and 
the dead, 

1 3« I believe in the Holy 
Ghoft, 

14. The holy catholic 
church. 



BiscAYAir or Cantabuice. 

This Crad is taken from the Sjm* 
Me des Apoftres^ publijbed at 
the end of Des Rue's Antiquities 
ofFrasue i dedicated t$ Lewis 1 3 . 

I. Sinheften dut Jainco 
Aita bothere gucitaco, 

2é Ceruaren eta lurraren 
crea(alea baitban, 

3. Eta Jefus Chrift haren 
feme bakoitz gure Jauna 
bftithan. 

4 Cein concebittt i^an 
baita Spiritu Saindua ganic, 

5« Sk>rtu Maria Virgina- 
ganic, 

6. Pontio Pilaren nz pian 
paflionatu, 

7. Crucifiatu hi! eta 
ohortze^ 

8. Jaufti i^an da iflerne* 
tuara 

Q. Hereneco eguneam 
reíuícitatu ifanda hiletaric, 

10. Igani^an cia cerue- 
tera, 

1 1 . Jarria da Jainco Aita 
l)othere giicitacoaren efcui- 
hfean, 

12. Handic ethorteco da 
vicien eta hilen jugeatzera, 

13. Sinheften dut Spifftu 
Saindua baithan, 

14. Sinheften dut elica 
faindu catholica. 

IS- The 
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EnqliM. Biscay an or Cantabrice. 

1^5; The óctílmluSon of 15. Sfciriduen cdmmuni* 

CuQtSy onea, 

i6. The fó^eábís of 16 Béfeatoeh t>arkamen* 

fins, dua, 

Í/. The rtftirrcdtíon of 17 Hattgunnttt refur- 

thc body, reélioiia/ 

18. And the Itfb évfer- i8. Vieitzé tfteniala. 
lafting. 



ARliC0ltIC«: 

4 Á/mMe its Jpojtiiy froid D#- 

/cripHm di la FrÁnéi^ ^a^ Dh 

Rm. ?abUJbii in the RHpt rf 

Umis 1 ub. wtb^m dáU. St. 

' \ Lti. K. 5. '9. 63. 



WiLSH. 



1. Mea creel ift Done 

(a) en Tad (b) hollgallou- 
dcc (Í). 

2. Crouer an nof, ha$ an 
douar (c). 

3. Hac c Jefa Chrift a 
map {d) uhic, hoa aoutro 

4. Pehtiry fon conccuet 
dre an Speret glan (/), 

5« Ha genet eux an guer- 
ches (g) Mary en douex (ib), 

6. GbUicauét (0 dydan 
Poncz Pittt, 



Common Tracer ^ LonJw^ 1674. 



^. Cr^dftf ytl Now tXwl 
oil gyfoethawg, 

t. Greawor nef a daiar, 

3. Ae yn Jefu Grift ei 
un mab tS\ an Harglwydd- 
ni, 

4. Yr tiim a gaed trwy 
yr ySpryd glan. 

5. A ned o Fair forwyn, 

6. A ddiddefedd dan 
Bontius Pilat, 

8» Cru- 



^e Armoric explained by the Iriih. — 1^) Dia. (b) Datd 
uile galladhac. (c) du, domhan. (d)mzc aona. ("^^ uacdar, 
uactaran. (f) glan, ^r^. (]f^ geirrfeac, puella^ a girl. 
^k) dSaflha* (i) gabh fath, i. e, was pierced or pus to 

deaib 
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Armoric. 

7. Crucifiet, marou» ha 
fcbclyct (*), 

8. So bezet difquetmet 
dan y fernou, 

9. An trede delz ez eou 
dazforchet a marou (/). 

I o. {iac ez eou pignet 
enefaou (m). 

II. Hac afezet en tu de 
hou Dadoue an Tad hoUgal- 
loudec» 

12- Ahane («) c deuhy 
do bare (0) en beou hac an 
marou, 

13. Mea creet en Speret 
glan, 
■>ií4. En Ylys univerfal, 

15. Communion an Sent, 
*]6; Remiffion an peche- 
dou, 

17. Dazforchen an quyc, 

1 8. Hac an buhoz eter- 
nal. 



Y O N THE 

Wemh, , 

7« A groeihoeliwyd, a fu 
farWi ac a gladdwyed, 

8. A. ddifcynnodd i uf- 
fern, 

g. Y trydydd dydd y cy- 
fododd o feirw, 

10. A efcynnodd i'r ne- 
foedd, 

1 1* ^c y mge yn eiftedd 
ar ddefaeu-law Dduw dad 
all gyfoethawg, 

12. Oddi yno y daw i 
famu byw a meirw, 

• ." 

13. Crcdaf yn yr ySpryd 
glan, 

14. Yr Eglwya Ian ga^ 
tholic, 

15. Cymmun y Sainft, 

16. Maddeuant pecho* 
dan, 

17. Cyfbdlad y cnawd, ' 

18. AV bywd tragywy- 
doh 



death, (k) From the Latin fepultus^ derived from the Cel^ 
tic fab, death. (I) marbhibh. (m) air neamh. (n) a thai* 
nic. (0) beara, ar bheo acas marbh. - By this method 
of collating the Irijb with any other Celtic diale£l^ and the 
Jrijh with the Oriental tongues^ the Reader willfoon be con-» 
tyincfd of the furity of the Iberno-Cdtic or Irijh. 



Manx, 
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Manx. 

PnncipUs p/ CMftian Duty. 
Lpvirpoilf \'jyo to ^o. 

I* Ta mée credjal ayns 
Jee'n Ayr ooilley niartal, 

2. Chroo Niau as thaU 
loo, 

3. As ayns Yecfey Creeft, 
c ynrycan vac, nyn Jiarn. 

4. V'cr ny ycntyn liorifli 
y Spyrryd Noo, 

5. Rug jeh'n voidyn Vo- 
irrcy, 

6. Ren furranfe fo Pon* 
tius Pilate, 

y. V'cr ny chrofleyt mar- 
too, as oanluckit, 

8. Hie eh ihees gos Niu- 
riD, 

9. Yn tras laa jiree eh 
reeiiht veih hy merriu, 

JO. Hie eh feofe gys 
Niau, 

II. As te ny hoi er laave 
yeih Yee, yn Ayr ooillcy- 
Jiiartal, 

12I Dei ihen, hig eh dy 



Vulgar Irish. 

TtMgaJ^ Oetflyei or, ChriftiémDH- 
trim. B: CorcfáM, DubHm. 

I . Kredim a Nia Ahir ule 
chuachtach, 

2.Chruyor Niveagus tal- 
van. * 

3. Agus an lofa Khreef* 
ta, eenvakiin air Diarna. 

4. Do gou on Spirid 
Neev, 

5. Do ginu o Wirre oy, 

6. Dulin pais fee Phoint 
Piloid, 

7. Kefu, fuair baas, agus 
do hilku. 

8. Chuai ihees go hi- 
frion, 

9. Dery an tres la o war- 
viv, 

10. Chuai fuas air nav, 

II. Ta na lieea ar deis 
De Ahir ulechuachty, 

12. As fhin tukfas a vre 



vriwnys ny bio, as ny mer- vrehe air veoiv, agus air 
riu, 

13. Ta mee Credjal ayns 
y Spyrryd noo, 

14. Yn flaan-Agliih ca*- 
iherick, 

15. Sheihaghtny noogh- 

16. Leiih peccaghyn, 

1 7. Irree reeíht ny mer- 
riu, 

18. As y vea ta dy bragb 
farra^htvii. 



warviv, 

13. Kredim fan Spirid 
neev, 

14. A nfeev Egliih chut- 
like, 

15. Cuman na neev, 

16. Mahuna baky, 
.17. Eifery na gorp, 

18. Agus a vaha Kuavw« 



/ 



€t 
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fimgd into the Irife Unguége^ fm^ 
the^/e $ftb€ Ufurcb ^Scotland» 
"h the Sjmd §f ArgjU, Edtp- 
lurgb. 

1. Creidim a nDlaanTa- 
thair uilechumhacdach, 

2. Cruthuighthepir neamh 
agus talmhuin, 

3. Augus a njofa Criofd, 
aon-mhacian ar Tighearna, 

4. Neach do ghalbadh leis 
an Spiofad napmh, 

§. Do rugadh le Muire 
oighe, 

' 6. Do fhuiluing pais faoi 
Fl^ontuis Philait, 

7. Docheiadh, dofhuair 
bas^.do adhlacadh, 

8. Do chuaidh iios a 
nlfrlonn, 

9. Do eirigh air an treas 
la p na marbbaibh \ 

10. 0p chRai4^ fuas air 
neamh. 

J I. Do ihuigh gr deas- 
laimh Dhe, a bAthar uile- 
chumhachtaich, 

1 2 • , As . fin (}o thpcfas do 
thabhairt breitheamhnuis. ar 
bheothaibh ,a(|^s ar. mharb-^ 
haibh. 

13. Creidim íán Spiorad 
naomh, 

14- Gu !>hfuil ,paglais 
aaombtha go huilidtie» 

15. Ann comhchomumi 
naNaomb» 



Fnm Jhi CkUchifm 9r 'CbrijH^ 

JP^ffi, 1742. 



I • Creidim a nDia Achair 
ullearchumhachtach) 

2. Cruthutglieoir neimbe 
agus talmhao, 

3. Agus an Jpfa Cripfd» 
a apn-macfin ar Dtigbearna, 

4* Do gabhadh Ó*n Spio* 
rad naomh, 

5« Do geiniodh p {^huire 
oigh, ■ ' '■ 

6. D*fulaing pais faoi 
Phoint Phiolafd, 

7. Do crochadb» do ftíair 
bas, dp ha4hlacadh» 

8. Do chuidh fios go 
Hifrionn, 

9. D*eirighidh an trc^ 
la p mharbhuibh, 

10. Do chuaidh fi^as. air 

neamh, 

11. At;a na ihuidhe air 

dels De Athair uiíeachum- 
hachtaiglí, 

12. ^s fin tÍQcfas do 
bhreith breithe air bheoc^h- 
eibh agus ,ar mb.arbhatbh» 

13. Creidim fan Spiorad 
naomh, 

14. An naorph Eaglaíá 
chatoilce, 

15. Cumonn na Naomh, 

16. Maithe- 
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Ersz. Irish. 

1 6« Maitheamhnas na i6. Maithcamh nil bpea«* 

mbpeacadh, chadh, 

17. Eifeirigh na cbHa» 17. Elfeirghe na gcorp; 

.i8. Agus a bbeatha Ihu- 18. Agvrs an bhcatlvi 

thain. Ihuthain. 



Jls an mconteftable proof of the identity of the Erjt 
imd Irijh dialedaof the Celtic tongue 200 years iincei 
jure here infert a form of prayer, uied by the inhabitants 
cf the Weftern Illands of Scotland» at fea» «iter the.faib 
are hoifted. This form is contained in. tl^ Irifli liturgy, 
compofed by John Kerfwtll, afterwards bifiiop of Argyle, 
printed in the year 1556, and dedicated to the Earl of 
Argyle, 



Mfídh heandaighie Lwngt 
^ ag dul dionfaidbe na fair* 

^brah aon da chach marfo, 
4a. 

Stioradoir. 

Beantghidh ar iong. 

Frcagra Cbaicb. 

Go mbeandaighe Dia 
Athair i. 

S* Bfsanoaidhidh ar long. 

F. Go mbeandaighe Joia 
Criofd i. 

S. Beanoaidhidh ar long. 

F. Go mbeandaighe an 
Sbiofad. naomh i. 

S. Qred is eagal lihh^ la 
Dhia Athair libh ? 

■ 

F. Nijll«agadni. 



The mamer of hli[ftng Ships 
going to fea. 

Let one of them iay as fol*^ 
lows, viz. , 

Hehnfman. 

Let us blefs our ihip. 

Anfwer of the €rew. 
God the Father blefs iicr. 

H. I iet us blefs our (hip. 
A. Jefus Chrift blefs her. 

tt. Let us blefe our ihip. 

A. The Holy Ghoft blefs 
her, 

H^ What do you fear, 
and God the Father with 
you ? 

A^ We f^r nothing. 



A 



A N E S SAY O N T H E 



S. Cred is eagil libh is 
Dia an NÍac libh ^ 

F. Ni hcagal en ni. 
, S. Cred i$ ^agail libh is 
.Pia ah Sbiorod naomh 
libh? 

F. Ni heagal en ni, 

S. Dia Athair uil^-chum- 
hactadh ar gradh a mliic Jofa 
Criofd, le qomhf hurtach an 
Spioraid naomh, an tadn 
Dhia tug ciaod Ifraei trid 
^ an muir ruaigh go mirbhui- 
leach, agas tug Jonas adtir 
mnibroind an nihil- mhoir, 
agus tug Pol Eafpol, agas 
a long gona foirind, o an- 
fadh iomarcach, agas o dhe- 
artan dominde; dar faor- 
adhne» agas dar fenadh, 
agas dar mbeandughadh ; 
dar mbreith le fen, agas le 
foinind, agas le folas, do 
chum chuain, agus chalaidh 
do reir a thoile diadha fein : 



An ni iarrmoid air ag 
radha, 

Ar nAthairne ata ar ne- 
amh, &c. 

Abradh each uile, 

Bionn amhluidh. 



H, What do you fcai*^ 
. and God the Son with you í 

A. We fear nothing. . 

^. What do you ftar, 
and 'God the. Holy Ghoft 
with you ? *" 

A. We fear nothing. 

//: God the Father Al- 
mightyi who for the love of^ 
Jems Chrift his Son, by 
the comfort of the Holy 
GhoA, the o^sit, God, mira^ 
cuoofly brought the chiU 
cken of Ifraei through the 
red fea, and brought Jonas 
to land out of the belly of 
the whale, and brought 
Paul the Apoftie, and hts 
ihip and crew from the 
tempeft, and from the dan* 
gers of the deep -, deliver 
us, fanotify and blefs us i 
condud us with happineis 
and fair weather, and with 
comfort, to haven and har- 
bour, according to his di- 
, divine will : 

Which we pray, faying. 

Our Father which art in 
Heaven, &c; 
Let all fay, . 
So may it be. 



See this alio in Martin's Weftern Iflands, who menti- 
ons feveral very ciirious Iriih MSS. written in Iriih cha- 
raders, to be Áren in thofe Iflands. 

It has been noticed by many writers, that in all Celtic 
dialefts there arc many Greek words \ Mr. Bochat ^ob* 

ferves» 
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ferves, that the Ibcrno- Celtic, or Irifli, contains more 
pure Celtic than ' the Welfh, Armoric, or Bafque, and 
approaches more to the Celtic of the Nords and Schythes, 
and coriiequently Has lefs Greek. It would not be fur- 
prizing to find many more Greek words in any Celtic 
dialeét, confidering that the origines of the Greeks and 
Celts drew their language from the fame fountain head. — 
vidit innumera V/Ocabula, Germanis, Latinis, Graecis, 
& aliis per Europam nationibus, communia eile. Inde 
conjiciebat a communi fonte earn fimilitudinem profcdlam» 
id eft eadem omnium illarum gentium Origine. Difpli- 
cuerunt Goropii & Schrickii conatus, neque fatisfaciebant 
novse CI. Bochardi, pro Phoenicibus, machinationes. 
Qiiare alia via rem aggreíTus, communem quandam lin- 
guam, quam Scythicam vocabat, Matrem Grcsccd^ 
Latina^ Germanicce^ & Perficcd ftatuit, ex qua illas velut 
dialeSliy proficifcantur. Non ergo vel Latinos a Graecis, 
vel hos a Germanis, quae communia inter fe habent,' 
haufifle, fed ab eadem, id eft Scythica origine. Lingua 
igitur Scythica apud antiquos notiffima fuit ut & ipfa gens 
Scytharum, quae Septentrionales Afice & Europee populos 
compleilebatur. AntiquiUima enim Orbis divifio in tres 
partes fuit, quarum media Graeciam, Italiam, Afiam 
compleftebatur ; Septcntrionalis Scythia^ Auftralis jEthio- 
pia dicebatur. Strabone tefte. Scytharum iis genera Ari-^ 
mafpi^ SarmatcBy Hyperborei^ Sales & Majfagetiz ut idem 
author libro xi. refert. Sub Hyperboreis, Hifpanos^ 
GalloSj Germanosy Illyricos, Britannos compleélcbantur, 
quae nationes in univerfum Cell^^vcl Cello Scythes. Jam 
verp omnes hos Celto-ScythaSj id eft Illyrios^ Germanos^ 
G alios f Hifpanos^ Britannos ^ Suecos^ Norvvagos^ Una*. 
LiNQUA ufos. — Sic antiquam linguam Gracorum plane ex- 
tinftam fuifle teftantui^, in cujus locum Hellenica fuccefle- 
rit, fie tamen ut multa vocabula prifca retineret. Ita an- 
tiquiffima lipguarum Occidentis Matrix eft Scythica 
ilia, recentiores vero tres, Hellenica five Macedonica undé 
GrceciSy Illyrica unde Slavonic^y Getica^ Thracica^ Dacica 
& Danicaj unde Germanica dialeóli. See Hornius*s Pre- 
face to Boxhornius's Originum GalUcarum Liber. 



I 

\ 
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Strabo tells us, that before his time» the Greeks intra» 
dvced many words from the neighbouring Barbarians 
(the Celts). We have the authority of Phumutius the 
Stoic, that they not only borrowed the names^ but alio 
the attributes of many of their Deities from the Keltoi^ 
and this is the reaibn that the Etymon of thofe names are 
only to be found in the Celtic language. Thefe authori- 
ties appear a fuflicient inducement to the daffic fcholar to : 
ftudy the Celtic language, which at one time fpread itfelf 
all over Europe, moft part of Africa, and great part of 
Aiia, in ail which it is ftill wonderfully preierved in the 
mountainous and remote places. 

We will add to this Introdudion a fmall lift of words 
fimilar in letter and fetéfe with the Greek, Latin, Arabic 
and Periic ; but will firft ihew the great utility of the 
Iriih language in the explanation of fome particular parts 
of the Greek and French Hiftory. 

There are few fubjedsfo celebrated as the Conqueft of 
the Golden Fleece^ at the fame time there are none that 
abound more m fiáiion. Euftathius, of all the ancients,, is 
perhaps the only one who gives a juft conception of >t : 
he fays, it was a military expedition to recover the eíFeéEs 
which Phryxius had carried to Colchis, and that the Ship 
Argo was the admiral of the fleet. Arg^ in Iriih is* 
chief commander v and argan is to prey or plunder i 
argan-naoitbe^ fea pirates. Some critics have explained 
Argo to be the name of Jafoh's ihip- builder, but it was 
evidently the title of the commander. 

The French word for Chriftmas-d^y, or the Nativity 
of our SavtQur, is Noel^ in Iriih nadblog. Corn. nadeliK 
Arm. tiadeUk. Welih nadolig. Greek ei^yis. 

MonC Nicat derives this word Noel íxom Emmanuely^ 
r. e. nobifcum Deus. Borei derives it from nouel^ noth 
vel^ nouveau. Menage from natalcj-i. e. jour natal. The 
word is pure Celtic ; nodkg^ i. e. natalitia, from the He- 
brew rfni nolah^ u e. parior, to be brought forth. 

Aguilanneufy is an antient word ulcd by the youth of 
both fexes in ibme parts of France on the £rft of January, 
to demand a new-year's-gift. This cuftom is derived 

from 
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ircfm the Druids or Priefts of ancient Gaul, who went on 
ibis day in great pomp to gather the giu^ giul or gliu^ 
(Uile-ice ; j {a) mtfsletoe or all heat. The Chief Druid 
diflobed the Tree, and with the Secaris or Keltar, cut 
the mifsletoe ; the other Druids received it, crying out 
giul-ain-nuadbj 'u e^ the miisletoe of the new year *, and 
it was thus diftributed among the people. Hence in Bur- 
gundy the children and ruftic» aik for their new-year's- 
gift by the word giulaneuf* This Pagan cuftom is ftill 
preferved in Iceland by a (tt of mummers, who parade 
annually on that day in all parts of this kingdom ; and 
the mifsletoe is hung up with great ceremony in many 
houfes in England on the fame day. Giu^ in Iriih, 
' means any gummy, vifcous fubftance, fometimes written 
giul-gliu i fo giumbas is a pine-tree, or rather the cone, 
and gius the Scotch fir % thus, maide gius^ a deal board. 
jiin is a ring or circle ; hence the Latin annus annulus. 
The Iriih for a year is Bel-ain (corrupte Bli-ain) that is, 
the Circle of Bel^ the Belus ApúlU of the ancients. Bel 
or Beal was the Aflyrian, Chaldasan, and Phaentcian name 
of the true God, while the Patriarchal Religion was ob- 
ferved. And laftly, nuadh is Iriih iFor new; fo that la 
this explanation there is no word forced. Indeed th<s 
Celtic bears fo ftrong an affinity with the Phoenician and 
Punic (J), that every nation of the Celtae look up to the 
Phoenicians as their origin. Lord Briftol, Biihop of 
Dcrry, did me the honour to communicate to me a letter 
from a very learned Auguftinian Monk at Rome, to hÍ3 
Lordíhip, in which .is this remarkable paflage, " il eft 
** ftngulier que le language aSuel des Efclavoniens ait beau 
** coup de relation au Celtique^ £sf par confequent avec l^Alle^ 
*' mand £5? t'Anglois : fcf que le feu Comte Abbe Grubhijick^ 
*• Efclavonien de nati^p lui en ait trouvi avec le Pbenicien 
*' Ji fort qt^il donnait fa nation unc Origine Phenicienne : 

F 2 ' '' Le 

(a) The i|^ of the Greeks, which cannot be explainad In that laa- 

[fi) See EfTay on the Antiquity of the Inih language» wherein is 9 
collanon of the Punic Speech in Flautys, by the author of this Intro- 
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•* Le Chevalier Pf^ortley Montague^ gut eft ifi avec un Valef 
" Malabar^ a rámajfé environs cinque cent mots Perfans^ qui 
" repondent farfaitement hren avec VAllemand*^ PEfclavo*- 
*« nien aujft a beacoup d^ anahgie avec le Perfan j donnes^ 
** my Lordj un coup d'oeil aux CbaraSeres Perfans Anciens 
dans Kempfer^ Gf faites-en un confront avec les Pheniciens 
fcf les CeltiqueSf il nia paru ^y trouver beaucoup de ref- 
'* femblance.*^ 



cc 



€C 



Greeic 






Irish* 


AycJi^ 


a conflift 


► 


agh. 


ar,^ 


air 




aer. 


9f> f 


acclamatio 




arrab f 




to plow 




ar* 


SXKn Cf^mJ 


another 




oile. 


aXKor 


ibmetime - 




allbdy formerly 


ayxo^ct 


an anchor 




ag'Coir. 


aVrS^foE 


carbunculus 




ainteas. 


dyoiCoKn 7 


delay 


1 


anball 


diiQoXn J 


anmbalL 


etvcoixoiXioL, 


unlike 




anambla^ 


avá,roL(TK- 


exteníTo 




anat. 


a^fm- 


candidus 




airgid 
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aooi 


therefore 


1 


ag-ra 


aoct 


hurt 




dr 


moQcjf 


to repeat 




arba. 


aoco 


congruo 




ar. 


aoyvi^i 


filver 




airgid^ 


ar^vom 









awas 



white 



ar£. 



fyi'i 
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Greek. 






aovlov 






ov 



\ 



auXh 



av 



^lOl 



avxTCú 
cuure 



T 




1 






^0€ 



o^icf^y^ 






hindrance. 

ventus qui Co- 
rus dicitur 



lofs by plunder 

a iamb 

bread 

aftqg 

pugil 

pugil 

a.thleticus 



a hall 

L. cala, an har- 
bour 

quickly 

tp dare 

but ^ 



dux 

apto 
wind 

neceiTary 

to objeét 
fad :. 

to call out 



\ 
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Irish. 

urgad. 

oir-gaothy Corcis, the 
, . eaft wind. / 

ar-gaothj a peftMcntiaJ 
'wind. 

ar. 

aran. 
arr. 

nfcath. 
ath'laocb. 

flb'lath^ u c. a youth 
'fit for the ,field of 
battle. 

ala. 
cola. 

ariamb. 

Afadb. 

acht. 

arg. 

aireac. 

ath-ra. 

Tieidhe^ wind. 
analy refptracion« 

macracb. 

•anfrhbkbearadh. 

annar. 
meigidh. 
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Greer. 

dyfikKo 
dycL^oi 
fip^d 
QoiQecú^ 
Cd^oi , 

Couoy 

CaX6 
QaXm 

Ca ohaoiyv^ 
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Coiovroif 
QaovoiXyyiT^ 

CaaiXev^ 



\ 



moleft.us 

to tell 

probus 

viduals 

profunde ^ 

profunditas et 
altitudo. 

to afcend 

ramus 

baccatio 

drunk 

flos 

indignationis a4' 
verbium 

/ • 

rf55C 

barbarus 

corrupter muli- 
erum 



Irish» 

anobcar^ i. an/hocar. 
agalladb. 

biatb\ hara^ bread. _ 

hi. 

hathas the top. 
batbadh^ to drown, 

ieann^ the Tummit, 
ban^ bufij the trun^ 
pacbj drunkeqpcfs. 

bdcbartacb. 

fdaih. 

b(ilb. 

h^l£r fuprcmus, yyt 
eruditionis. 

barb. 
bargcQÍnteacb. 



febina- (berba) braíros^ alfo rofcmary. 



authority 
navicula 

gravi cum do- 
lore 

xnqrbo gravi la- 
borans. 

rex 

regnurn 



bi^f htnct bar» a judge 
bare. 

harrbg. 

bafaly judex» 
bafaiy fuperbium. 
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1 

1 G&££K. 


\ 


Irish. 


CoLKYlX^ 


llultus 


batblacy a cipwn. 


€aT0- 


rubos 


batros. 


CaXanToif 


«bath 


hallnidbe^u e. to waA 
the limbs. 


CaxTjor 


baculus 


b/icaL 


Cjap^/W 


an arm 


hrac. 


C^dx^^ 


veftis Jacera 


hracan^ the plaid, &c 




* 


thus, brifii breechcst 




N 


i. c. veftis dicifla. 


Cjayp^/a 


fauces pifcium 


breanc. 


CfOjUiO) 


crepito 


brumcu 


Cvi 


bos 


bo. 


Cfwrco, 


tfce rcfiduc of 


hmte^ bruifcd. 


3 


bruiied grapes 


-x 


CXax/xog 


a blockhead 

1 


HocatL 


Ea-ZcTTCJ 


9 

to duck or dip 


baidbte^ dipped. 


C/o^ 


life 


biotb. 


'CoOl.Ci) 


to low like a 


budbiu 




cow 


, 


ytl 


eaith 


ei. 


yaS^ 


pilcis oyQii 


fcad^ a herring. 


ydXoL 


milk 


i»l' 


ycwo^ 


hilaris 


gaireach. 


yXiCL 


gluten 


gU, 


7«? 


enim 


ar, mr^ 


yXoih^ 


f 

an owl 


glMdhachy fcreeciimg. 


y^dmf 


toilis 


greog* gr.t?- 


ytiv^ 


a woman 


^otme» 



-ya^ 



/ 
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Greek. 

(^ 3 

yOL^vtd 
ylv^ 

yXi'^OfJiOLi 

yX^X^co^ 

yooyoooL 

É 

ihoiiylKkiov 



E S'S A Y O N THE 

Irisíh. 



/^o^, 7X0/0$ 

/r^ to heal ; 
the Druids.' 

y.ooLViov 



enim 

quae in virgini- 
tate confenuit 

to write 
to call 
generation 
lumen 



opto 
avare 
career 
penates, domus 

fapiens 

mentis compos 

nocturnus 

the face 

eum 

to go 

to eat 

good 

evangelium ; 
bonum fauft- 
umque nunti- 
tim 

vifcus, mifletoe 



gur. 

gairfeacb^ a wench. 

graffadb. 
gpireadb. 

geine. 
V glinn, 
glacbam. 
gliceas. 
carcar. 

ajlij in domo. 
^f^. U^pientia. 

annbs. 

anoidbcbc. 
aidbeadb. 



e 



eimij immi. 

itbeadb. 

adb^ felicity. 

adb-agalla^ good tell- 
ings : /. a goodfpcll, 
godfpell. See «yixxa». 



ice, giuSj giiil This 
ihrub had the name 
from the great virtues attributed to it by 
r— Hence it is called uile-Ue, i. e. all heal. 

a dog 
the ikull 



cu^ cuan. 
crain. 



%CLTOL 



Greek, 
xára 

xoLouoy 
x^ooflat 

XOU^fJLÍ 
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Irish. 

caste, 
cnaib. 
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itane ? 
hemp 
a nut 

' cabbage 
a cheft 
ebrior 
curmi 



N. B. Phaenice cbamra^ eft 



xvfmj^ri 
XJ0X06;' 

xaxc^ojfiQy 
xchjlttIcd 

xoXov 

xolQolWo^ 
xoiXjoy 



/^» 



XO/OI' 



hyems 
the heart 
career 

wax 

an evil Ipirit 
to bow 
paper 

a goofe 

cibiis 

injuria 

colour 

communis 

cur|teis 

a horfe 

to deride 

heaven 

a pledge 



cnu. 

caL 

cifde. 

cuirme^ ftrong drink. 

iura^ Welfli 5 korma^ 
Ccltice, ale. 
vinum. 

geim^ geimra. 

croidhe. 

cumacb. 

crock. 

ceir. 

cacdeamban. 
catnadh. 

cairt ; alfo, the rind of 
a tree. 

cothlón^ viaticum, 

coir. 

cm. 

coitceann. ^^'^^y^i ,, i~^^^' 
curaidh. 

cabalL 
caine. 
ceL 

fin^fe^ 



YiJA 



'^ 
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Greek. 

x^hoeii 
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and 

intelllgere 

pukhra 

pnlchritudo 
a chair 
rigidus 
a fca Tovcr 

jprasfeftura 
j Claffis 
Í prsefeétum 
I Claflis ' 

the helm 



Hence prohdbly. clairfeac^ 2l 
refemblance of a helm. 
IToA/^ a city 



TnoLv 



the fun 



O N T H E 

Irish. 

ceo ^f ceo. 

cmmnidb. 
1 caile^ cailsn ; a yonng 
3 woman. 

cathaoir. 

cruadb. 

ff, the iea ; aijlreacatty 
a rover. 

{naoi^ a ihip; aireac^ 
a chief ; 
naoi-aireac.' 

naoi'clar^ u e. the 

board of the ihip.— . 

harp i it has greatly the 

liosj a walled town ; 
bal4io5^ paltis^ i. e. 
Principis habitatjo ; 
the name of feveral 
places in Ireland ; 
and the former refi- 
dence of princes. See 
the word domus, 

( P- 49 ) ^^^ Celtic 
lios is from the He- 
brew, lifcbaj of ihc 
ikme meaning.—— 
Hence LifmoiC, LiC- 
towel in Ireland, for- 
merly cities ; fo alio 
Lifboa, Lifbon ia 
Portugal, &c. &c. 
tetb^ heat -, an^ a 
planet. 7'etban^ &c. 

fuATlN. 
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Latin, 



Irish, 



Accedo, to c<me near 


úct^ neoTy aicideadh 


acclamatío, acclamation 


ath-ghlaim 




acclino» to bend 


Ath-cblaona 




accurro, to run • 


ath-corru 




acquiro» to feek 


ath-iarra 




admoneo, to aimonijb 


ath-muna 




adno, to fwim 


ath-naoi 


\ 


, adoro, to adore 


adh-ra 




' adunare, to warm 


ad-hanadh 




aeger, fickly 


eag-crua 




aegis, a hreaji'plate 


eide 




aegroto, to bejick 


eag*cruada 




aeftas, fummer 


teas, heaty aos-teas, the time 


■ 


of heat 




aetas, age 


eata ; aet^ ; ao 


(fta, aged 


affinis, a kin/man 


adh-fine; fine, 

lawful 


a tribe, adh. 


ager, afield 


agh I. magh 




ago, to do 


aige 




algus; grief 


Itilc, olc 




alimentum, nourijhment 


oileamhuin 




alius, another 


oile 




alo, to nourijh 


ala 




altitude, height 


alt, alp 




altor, afojlerer 


ailtre, altaire 




an, whether 


an 




anchora, an anchor 


an-corru 




^ngor, anguijh 


arah-gor, L c. 

with pain 


to cry ent 


anhela, breath 


anal 




Arcg, an ark 


arc 




argentum, fdver 


airgtad 




aíTurgo, to rije up 


efeirghe 


\ 


aftringo, to bind 


ftranga 




^ttcfto, to affirm 


atth-thcifte 


^ ^ 



^d»iU^^<^ 



r> 



7i6 AKESSA. yONTHE 

Latin. 
baccatio, drunkennsfs 



baculus, uftaff > 
baleiia, a whale 

fialbus, tongue-tied 
balneum, a bath 

• barfatrum, a gulf 

M 

barbarus, barbarouf . 
calor, heat 
calvus, bald 
calx, chalk 

camelus, a camel ^ 

camurus, crooked 
camus, a bit of a bridle 

.... ■ , 

canal is, a conduit 

candidus, white - , 

canis, a dog 

cano, to fmg 

canticum, afong ' 

capiftrum, a baiter 

care, dearly " 

carnarium, a buichef*sjfall 

career, a prifon 
carp'Carnis, fcji) 
carpo, to crop ' 

cafeus, cbeeje 
caftellum, a cajlk 
^cafus, misfortune 
earns, precious 
clamo, to call 
cognomen, a furnauie 



Irish.. 

bacc. N. B. beicicjh is aif9 

. to roar out^ to cry 
bachal. 
. bal-aÍHa }• e. Dominus aqu^^ 
rum 
balbh 
ball-nithe, a place to naafh 

in^ or to bathe the limits 
barath-ait, a place pf 4c- 
firuilion , 

borb 

call, gail 
calbh • 
cailc " 

cam-all, i. e. a irooked borfe 

cam 

cam-phusi pulling the mputb 

awry .^ 

canail 
: cain, fpotlefs 
can, eu, euan, 
cana 
cantao 
cap-aidhiftear, i. e. a girMe 

on the head 
car * 
earn-aire, to have the car^ 

of meat 
earcar 

4 

cairn 
erapa 
caife 

caifiol, eals-alt 
cas, danger 
car . 

glama 

cogh-ainm, a provifi{i^i 
nofne 

Columbus, 



CELTIC 


LANGUAGE. 77 


Latin, 


Irish. 


Columbus, a pigeon 


colum 


columna, apoft 


colamhna, i. e. afupport 


cortex, bark 


coirt 


credo, to believe^ 


creide 


creta, fullers earth 


cre-ata, earth which works 




like dough N 


cruor, bloodj 


cru, from cru red 


cubiculum, a cubit 


cubhaidh, the meafure to the 




elbow 


cuculus, a cuckow 


cuach ' 


culina, a kitchen 


cul-iona, i. e. a hack office \ 


culpa, a fault 


culp 


cunabule, a cradle 


ciune-Ieinbh, i. e. to rocK 




children 


cuniculus, a rabbit 


cuinin . 


cuppa, a cup 


cup, co^y from gob the mouth 


cyathus, a cup^or pot 


iia 


daemon; a devil 


de-aman, a wicked deity 


damnum, damage 


damh 


decern, ten 


deic 


decurio, a captain 


deagh-cur LI0 ^^ 


diminutus, tefs 


minidh ^^ 


diadema; a diadem 


dia-dhaimh, the gift of the 




gods ^ 


domus, a houfe 


domhy dain:ih 


durus, hard 


dur 


dies, a day 


die, Í. e. light 


diluo, to wajh • 


diliu, hence diliun, the de- 


/ 


' luge 


dos, a dowry 


dos, the penfion of the an^ 




cient hards 


draco, a dragon 


drac, from (^irag^fire 


dulcis, fweet^ 


dil 


ecclefia, a church 


eaglis. See lios, domus' ', ag- 




lais, from agh-bonus^ & 


/ 


lios domus 


cUxir, quintejcence 


cilic-fhir, cleanfidfrom drofs 


• 


andfiltb ^ , 


.•>■ 


^TCC^^^O^ 



7« 



AN £ S 

XiATIN; 



emadeot to be wet 
gallus, aecfck 
gelafcio» to freeze 

r^'\ an hour 

triftis, fad 
holpes,' a gueft 
iris» a ratnbow 

^} the moo- 

pacta» a poet 
iivi|8, a river 



SAY ON THE 

Irish. 

maodh^ moifture 

gal-los, an undaunted hero 

geal-uifce 

u-air, i. e. a numeration of 

time 
trift, a curfe 

o^fpeis, i. t. free from dread 
iTiSj a covenant 

lu-an, i. e. the lejfer planet - 

po-aeta, i. t. a relator of 

,. ancient hijlory 

ri-vir, I. bhir, running water 



IltlSH. 



AhtZTiy the eye»hrow, 
•ircar, fine 
abairt» urhanus 
abhaCy a dwarf 

abfdal, an apoftle 
abail, abnoft dead 
adhaill, the dead 
abair, to relate 

hooks of genealogy in 

of the tribe 
aireac» noble 
ab, reproachful 
abairC, idiom offpeecb 
abheis» aufiere 
aitibcea$9^7 whore 
aiie» hopelefs 
aiie» damage 
airis, knowledge 



Arabic and Pjersic. 

N. Be fbi foúrdí not marked witih^ 
a capital are Arabic^ 

aifan 

ara P 

habar H 

abrek, a deformed man^ abe- 

kct, diminutive 
abdal, a monk 
abia 
ajal 
' akhabir, the title of many 
Arabic^ in Irifh ac-abair to relate 

arck / 

ab 
' abiret 
abis 

atyk; ahir 
ajiz 
azur 
arif 

airs. 



CELTIC ; 

I 

Irish; 

airs, a watch 
aifdear, a journey ^ 

aliim, to apply 

aiiin, dependant 

afar, magic 

aifir, reproach 

ihearc, love 

eafady dying 

eis, a band 

ac-cul, backwards and for- 

wardsg 
ala, wi/doTÁ 
all, univerfal 
ala, afwan 
am, afpaceoftimt 
amad, afoolijh ruftic 
abail, ^^^/i& 
abair, /peak^ explain 
abhrann, forrowful 
aon, any one 

at, ath, repetition^ and is ^ 
- «/i?^ in compounds for I 

the Latin re. j 

artac, ir^^/^ 
atal, deaf to the cries of an\ 

injured femaky 
aifte, a poem 
ais, a bill 
ac, ^ J^mW 
adhas, good 
acras, hunger 
biobhas, ah enemy 
buidh, yellow 

bille^ fmally weak 
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Arabic, Pirs. Sec. 

afs, a patrole 

azim, azim-ihedan, to go a 
^ journey 
azim 

afim, a labourer 
azyb, a magician 
afur, adverjity 
aihik, ^ /^^r 
afyd 
afy, rebellious 

akul, J whirlpool 

alim 

alum, /j&^ univerfe 
alik, an ojhficb 
am, a year 
ammet, plebeians 
abcr, //y/»!^ 
abair, interpreting 
aberan, weeping 
oyin 

att, repetition^ 

atuk, «i^W^j, afreed'flav€ 

atl, carrying off ky force 

afas, ^y^;^^ 

afas ^ 

akk, difobedient 

ajuz, bean)en 

ajuz 

bujuz, opprejfion 

bihud P, y?»^^i ^^/fow ^jr 

the fire 
beil 

bd\x\^ 



8o A N E S S A 

Irish. 

beim, a degree of rank of ^ 
the ancient Irijh^ when \ 
by law they were aU > 
lowed Garments of a \ 
certain colour J 

bion, beft 

be, a woman of diJlinSiion 

beith, a boufe 

biad, food 

bi & bil, good, 

bigh, gum^ glue 

bigin, a hair4ace 

bior, af^it 

paifte, children 

paifgheara, a midwife 

biofar, fpottedftlk 

bir, water -j 

... \ a welly i. e. > 

tob-bior, jg,,d water 3 

aill, a precipice 
anacar, calamity 
anaic^, protection 
anadh, obftinate danger 
ain, luft 

ain-mian, luftful 
achd, a decree • 
fal, áif7íí«7 ; as in liagh-fail, > 
the famous ominous fione i 

caille, ^«. ^W woman 



YON THE 

Arabic, Persian. 



cuan, a bill •, 
cua, the name of many 
9nountains in Ireland 

ci, who 
fccdfa, why 
cis, rent^ tribute 
mt a month 



I 



behim, of one colour 



behiti P 

bibi P 

beit 

bit 

bi P 

pikh P 

pichcnd P 

bire P, an auger to bore wilk 

piiki, youthy pufu P 

piihkare P 

bise P, fpotted 

bir, a well 

tob, good 

alou. 
anac. 

anayet. 

anad. 

ain. 

ainit, adultery. 

ahd. 

fal an omen 

kchle, P. kehil, A. full of 
years. 

kuh, P. a mountain 
kua, a Camel's bunch. 

ki, P. ^ 

keifa. 
kife, P. 
mahi, P» 

meifci 



CELTIC L 

Irish. 

theifci, drunk 

bcimneac, abufive 

bifeac, increafe. Hence bliairi 

bifcac, the leap year 
bliain bircac, the fame. 



A N G U A G E. ii 

m 

p£ÉtsiAN« AáAdic; 

meft, P. 

behera, P. reproachful. 
We hanje already fhewn the 
derivation of h\h\n ayear^, 
from bel-ain the circle. of 
Belus^ {or Apollo) j it is 
probable bifeac is dn oriental word^ introduced by Sofige^ 
neSj whom CcB far confultedon this intercalation^ and which 
might induce Ccefar to place it on the SextiUs of , March i 
from whence bis-fcxtilis. But the Perfians^ to make up. 
the excefs of fix hours^ injlead of one leap year^ regarded 
no furplus hours till they amounted to 30 days^ when the 
120th year (bis-fexaginta) was made to confift úf ly 
months^ which year they call bihrefe. 



ba'dhbj the north wind 
badhb, afpirit or fairy ^ fup* 
pofed to haunt particular 
families^ each having its 
particular 'h^áhh 



berd, cold^frigidi 
bad, P. the wind. 
bad^ P. the name of ageniusj 
who tike the Eolus of the 
Greeks^ prefides over 
winds i he has the fuper^ 
intendehce of the tid day of the month j which is called 
by his name : to fwear by the wind was common with 
the ancient Irifhi 



beadas, be itfo 
bar, eminent 
hzBk^faie 
ibra, the eye4id 
OS, aa, an ear 

a$, out of 

ÉS a fall of water 
airear, to feed 
áireamh, to number 
arac, aplowfhate 
iStw^i powerful 
aiieac, crafty 
beice, crying 
bac, a hindrance 
l^eatre, a drunkard 



bad,- P; 

bara. 

bazur, P. 

abru, P. 

azn, h.— Hence afati, Ir. ah 

afs. 
az, P. 
az. 
arhSw 

atim one by otie: 
aris, aplowtnan. 
^ry ahj'viiioryy zx\ky a throne, 
afshur, P. 
bika, beka. 
bekt^ . 
bekri, P; . 



f2 



^ i> k • 



AN ESSAY ON THE 



Ar/bic, Pers. Í€C. 

begfa. 

baled a city. 
bulga. 
benaj, P. 
bend. 

bunyad, P. 
ben. 
bohum nuked. 



ml. 



be 
fnwz. 



Irish. 

beaft, a crwdy a wííb 
\nk% baile^ a túwH^ a home 
baiga, a Uartíéú man 
boani, a woman^ á wife 
bann^ adegion 
bunitdfa^ /^/i;^ erigin 
bait, /I yo» 

bum» Vaktd^ in n^s 
bum-bhean a mfefabie old 

hvLtitij aftruSiure 

l^aB, death . . 

fell, ominous^ fatai.^^Hince fal, P. an wun^ 

the famous li^sh-fail or 

fatal Jltme^ ufed at the co- ^ 

. renatioH pf the S^ottijb 

kingst which was carried 

from Ireland to Scotland^ 

mdfrém theme to London . 
iBnna» troops^ tribes 
fcara, fear^ mijhruji 
\>XMtiiá,a belch 
fean-bean, an old wofltin 
fugh, merry 
miÍQt, drunk 
poia, a kifs 
|ms, the típs 



> 



fcna. , 

arugb, P. 

ihenahber. 

fliukh, P. 

mefik, A. mefti, í^. 

bufe, P. 

puz, P. 



tt^ita^ punijbed bj law. Hence cauíée, P. a judge. 

aoinc an cheafta, gOodfri- 

day 
♦ - lakindofpiayy witha 

i^r^ > %*^ ^^'^* whirled baufa. 
*^"^» Í round 






bas, a elumfy^ awkward wo* baufa, a woman with clumjy 



man 
back, a breach 
buaire, troubled in mind 
SS&, ajboe 



large hips. 
buk, beht. 
buye, P. 
afaklfety a Jhoeinaker. 



dan. 



C E L T I C L A N G U A G E, Si 



iRISHé 

dan, a poem 

zfdidj to refi 
ealc, very oldi 
aos, age $ 
bairiir, a laptpoancft 
hzQXSjfqrnication 
bah, bath, the fea 
barrcath, a helmet 
h^rdj ,a/aiire 
carb, explaining 
earc, a cow 
irt^ dealb 
irfe, ge^fobgy 

úúc^ payment for murder 

ardf tf country fit for "pafijire^ 
as^ tiubbra-ara mw SCip- 
peraryi.-'-^ence. ib^b^ar^ 
Barbary in Africa. 5ee 
barb jp the ^yalden(e 
tongue. 

cilit, a deer 



cirr, fnow 

^r^^^X acaporbat , 
birran, 3 ^ 

\yvn^^ f^ti^ WQ^t^ . 
bais, thepalfn of the hand 

bUil, en axe . 

barn, a ^ap 

binn, ^r^^, ma^ifeft 

jj"^ • > calves rmneL 
binean,^ ^ 

hoAc^ pride 

bior, w^í^ 

tob^bíor^ /I w^W 



Arabic, Pers. &c. 

dana, ^/^^/, yi learned man% 

A. and P. 
afayiden» P. 

afs. 

bafiri, P. 

bazire, P. 

bahe, P. deep waters 

baraki, peraki^ P. 

bard, P« an anigma. 

arb, the index or for^gefl 

arkh, a bullock. 

irtihal. 

irs, heritage ; ^I Irs ^ njohU 

ftock. 
erj, P. prices er(h, A. it 

ir/^^ /(? the judge. 
zxZipajiutes. 



oilet, Heb. $1108^ Gv. W* 

let, A. 
eriz,/r(j/?. 

^ bíruné, P^ 

« 

birim^ P. 

beyza, the handy ^Aé 

hipin. 

beyin. 
cbinu, P. ptnuhuitjBirfnilkyP. 
^bynuen, A. butter miU^* 

i&chlket. 

bir, A^ a welly tob, A. 
good* 

G 2 ti^\ítV^ 



^4 AN' ESS AY O N THE 

Irish. 
taibhii, an apparition " 



cach*búacar, cow^dung 
tar, beyond^ over and above 
tcacSteirc, a mejfenger 
teas, the weft 

tuibhe,7?r^tt; 
teach, a houfe 
oalc, litigious 
obha, a river 
ailg, airgeas, alms 
alJ, aJ:)orfe i 
zUj a bridle^ 
• allamhar, a great army 



Arabic, Pers. Sic. 

tabiih, a familiar fpiritj F. 

from tabi a follower^ 
achath aljbukar. 
tar, P. top^fummit. 
takhten, P. to haften. 
tczeiy, the declining of the 

fun. 
tibn. 

tekht the royal refidence. 
alek. 

obb^ water^ P. 
alik,, begging. 

alch, a managed horfe. 

Sincere if from the HebfeiM 
alam congregation or the^ 
Arabic alcm the royal 
ftandard? 

pechc, P. a child \ piflar 
a boy. 

tapal, P. large wings. 

taboan, P. 

tafyK taafiljA. 5 Tchi Ci6/- 

nefe. 
tajik, citizens. 
tehwil. 

Smarybearing many leaves'. 

Phil is the Perfian name of 4 
principal man at this game^ 
being the^d. The Ara- 
bian name of this piece is als FhU^ and means the 
elephant; from whence Alphillus ufcd by the old 
Latin# poets : The French call this man fol. I have 
not Been able to find the Iriih names of the men of 
9hi^ game,; but it was univeriaUy played by (he an*- 

cieat 



paifte, children 

tabhul, a horfe-fiy 
crann taibhail, a bow 
'ttip, a round mafs 
taoiile, chiejs 

tafaighthe, inhabitants 
dcamhal, hobgoblins 
fcamar, ^ , r n 
feamrog J "'^^' 

Phill,Fithill,7'*í'^;^''^'^' 
FitchiU, '[''Vothegam 
J of cf^efSy 



C E L T I,C LANGUAGE. ts 

cient nobility of Ireland. Dr. Hyde fays, the old 
Iriih were fo greatly addiAed to chefs, that, amongft 
them, the pofleflion of good ellates hath been decided 
by it : and adds he, there are fome eftates at thfis very 
time, the property whereof doth ftill depend uppn the 
liTue of a game'at chefs. For example, the heirs of 
two certain noble Iriih families, whom we could name» 
(to fay nothing of others) hold their lands upon this 
tenure, viz. that one of them ihall encounter the other 
at chefs, in this manner, that which ever of them ihould 
conquer^ íhould íeize and poíléfs the eftate of the 
other. Therefore, fays the DoAor, I. have been told, 
they manage the a^ir prudently among themfelves ^ 
once a year they meet by appointment to play at chefs: 
one of them makes a move, and the other fays, 1 will 
confider how to anfwer you next year. This being 
done a public notary commits to writing the fituation of 
the game, by which method a game, which neither hath 
won, hath been, and will be continued for fome hund- 
reds of years. Even the learned may be impoied upon ! 

I find in the old Brehon Laws, that one tax, levied 
by the monarch of Ireland, on every province, was to 
be paid in che^-boards and complete fets of men. And 
that every Bruigb |(or innholder of the Stages) was 
obliged to furniih travellers with fait provifions, lodgi- 
ing and a chefs-board, gratis. 

The game in India has feveral names, as 

Scatrengi or Scbatrak^ L e. of the King ; Seaíb-traíla 
in Iriih, fignifies the traol, draught, or treatife of the 
Kinff, or fupreme; hence we have Seath-athair, i. e. 
Seatbair in Iriih, a name of God. Sar^ Heb. a prince. 
Syre^ Pers. God. Shadb, Heb. Deus. From whence 
the Iriih Saoi, Saoidb^ a man of divine knowledge, a 
man of letters. 

Scbab is King in Periian, and Schab mat^ the King 
is dead ; in Iriih Seatb iTiutba^ which is converted into 
Check mate in Engliih. The Chinefe call tKs game 
Pbilj u e. the elephant, which is the fame name as 
iven it by the Iriih, Pbill or FitbilL Cabura is iinoxXx^t 
Indian name of a man at this game, figrvvf n vu^ ^ ^Xe.'^^^ 
xvhoíbge^ ia Jriih Cathurra. * "^^^ 



eé AN ESSAY ON THE 



The Irijhf Ibemo Celtic or Gwdhlici col- 
lated with the MungaiUc or KaMiuc 
Language of Tartary. 

I 

THESE Kalmucs; Strahfcnberg tells tisj arfe not 
Tartars orrgitially, thdujgíi now fo déríoniinateti by the 
Chinefe; among vihom Tar-tar íA\p\l}ss ÉarbarUs^ they 
are, fays he, of a Scythian ©rigih ^ the affinity ih'eWh in 
the following lift of words icicTtls to agree with Mar- 
tinet, who thinks the IHih are of Celto-Sythlc race. Wc 
ihuft here notite that Tar in the Iriifh as ^11 as in the 
Chinleic tongue, Implies conthiipt. 

It is hot to be fupttbféd that the Siberiatib, frótn whom 
the learned Swift and CJcrman kiithtJrs Before- ifhfehtróned, 
draw the origin of the GádéÍiáh IHth, can jidffibly have 
tetaiiicd their primitive láhgnágé to this day, cotíftdéring 
they have pafled fo often uhdierthe fWoird of varrons Cpn- 
ijuérors; yet the a?Rrtitybetwccin the Írijfh and tne Kal- 
XtiMc láq^uáge of Monjgalfia (as inierted in StrahFehberg) 
is fo ffriknlg, Ve ihall compaie airiiany Words ;as a Work 
of this kind will adinit. The KUrmuvs extend frorrti Tun- 
gufia along the wall of Chifla, 'thfoágh Tibet to Ledoton^ 
nnd confequently include the Mantckeou Tk'rtarS, wbofe 
inethod of writing is fimilar to the Ogbaih of the ancient 
Iriih, as will be deicribed under its {Proper head in thia 
edition of the Grammar; 



\ 



A, / Am 

!abdairt, adairt, a hlfier , 
imdai, a bfid^ bard, Wr- 
dog, a cheji . 
*ííun, hair m^ cj^^Hih ^^^^" ^/ ^h^ head 

Artful 



CEhT it 

Kalmuc. 

artzul, a handkerchief 
alia, gold 
are, a man 
aretaka, ^ cock 
aeme, a zvoman 
ama, ibe viouib 

ara, jaw-teeth 
acfaa, a brother 
ala buga^ a purfe 
aroeku, to /weep away 
arba buda, barley 

allaga, the band 



aboy bunting 

altanfubus, a peari 
arion, clean 
acie, a relation 
alema-modo, an apple. tree 
i^caa, the evening 
ajaka, a cup ' 

affloii^ a buffalo 

ahlon-bun, caUicQ ^ 
artfchi, / mutter 

^f^Aa mother 

akiidfofH, Í0 drive out 
Acbtol, íócleanfe 
aiaka, I throw ^ut 
afoc, to enquire 
ab-kobffthe, Ihtf 
arky, I break out 

• 



A N G U A G E. Í7 

Irish. 

ciarfuir, ciarful^ 

allad, lujlre 

car, ar, aire 

ear-tacar, beros 

em,.im, fern 

men, the mouthy amac, ra<- 

venous 
carr, carbad, the jaw 
aice, ^a /rf^^, ^nif a/* a tribe 
bucan, buigfi 
ruagaire, to drive away 
arbhar-buidhe, yellow corn 

or barley 
glac, thehand^ lagar, áforl^ 

. a prong 
r abo, the hunting cry^ and 
\ the war cry 
i abus, a wild beafi 
ail faibreas, a preciot^ fiei$e \ 
nairen, iodhaa 
aice 

amhal-maide, ^bhal-maide. 
fcun-laethc ; la» a day. 
cairteog, a cup ; deoca drink. 
earfcg, a buffallo^ laoQoir, a» 

ox^ bull or cow. 
iin- ban, whiit linnen, . 
arfe, qupibk^. 
€ ioc, iog, a mother. 
lail-ioc, a mother nurfc. 
ainiidhidh. 
ea(5ta, clean. ^ 
aifioc, to vomit. 
aicadh. 

coibki, !• coibhci, bought. 
riocuai, a plague^ a /potted 

fever. 
fuiri, to courts tdfootb. ^ 



\ 



^ AN ESSAY O N T H E 

Kalmuc. Irish. 

finsi^ I fear 



^pfchyri, I bring 
aruJ, afpindle / 

jilun, panneh of a fnddk 
pgul, to hore through 

anni, I underjiand 
ab-fchird, I find 
iajahr, late ' 
ála, Ikill 
alagdi, Ikill 
jcrcgi, I feek 
artfchi, Ifcold 

alaiko, a hammer 
agutfchi, good 
ailflii» I go there 
alun, a halter' 
a*orkyl, I leave behind 
esmnas, to cry 
acmetichi, / cry out - 

finordaebe], ftays^ jacket 

a medo, / live 
aedasilbn, meal^flow^ 
iabirse, Ivex. - 
aigra, near 
ara, a. bolfter 
artaga, Ifet higher 
a)agada, a diftaff 

aslgi, learn 
arkedgi, / overthrov;, 
aetka5, / cut in pieces 
jbuiS, a girdle • 



ahinne^ i. aghthinne, /^tf r ;^ 
amhan, fear. . . 

aiftri, to bring or ogrry. 

oirle. 

julan, ullaid, a packfaddle^ . 

arsLguili perforated I aracuil, 
convex. 

iain, 1. aithne, knowtedgee 

fgarda, to diftinguifh^ 

fiar. 

4 

ala, d wound. 

iorg, a wound. 

iarraighi, feeking. 

f uica, to ftrike or chaftife j 

reafcach, talkative. 

Jafca, toflrike. 

aghas, I. adhas, 

aill (o^go there. 

all, a bridle. 

ar cul, behind. 

jgeimni» to roar as a f^ull or 

cow. 
ainear dubale, a wpfnan*^ 

doublet. 
pieadhara, lively. 
taos, dough. 
buairea, to vex. 
agoire. 

aire], a bedi ear, the bead. 
ardaga, exalted \ ardtogsi^ 

chofen magiftrates. 
coigeal, 

ailgeas, alms^ wages» 
argad, to plunder. 
eííci, cut in pieces. 
bafc, a circle» , \ 

bytzychaq* 



C E L T I C 

Kalmuc. 

tytzychan, a little, box 
boro, rawj water 



bulgari, abide 
byccfcn, td write 

bay an, gr eat ^ eminent 

BURCHAN, GOD 



by,/. 

bayfchin, a boufe 
bugu, a flag 
bula, burial 
bulack, morafs 

b elen, I prepare 
b ahildu, / return 
b aruldugi, I avert 
bolun, horned cattle 
bodzar, J defile 
baiehae, I have been 
billran, / work in timber 

baila, yet 
burgafu, fir 
baga, few 

bydo-enae, a patridge 
beaad-enai, afparrow 
byd-un j a lapwing 
beae, I work 
b,aidgigi. Hive 
baiehu. Hive to a great age 
b$ ari^ f/ajl 

/ 

bailiydh, / mfhke 
pa, I commit fm 
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Irish. 

# 

bafcan, bugfan. 

bior, water '^ boro, a com^ 

mon name of brooks^ fub^ 

^ je£l to floods in time of rain. 
bolg. 

fie, the name of the ancient 
Irijhftylus. 

b^nj a hero ; bannach, emi- 
nent in the Im). 

BORRCHEAN, Faftigium Ca- 
pitis^ i. c. Dominus Do- 
minorum. 

bim, / am, 

bothan. bachan 

boc, a he goat. 

htusiy death. 

balac, morafs^' mar/by places 

by thefeajide. 
oHam, prepared, 
anaill, returned^ from beyond. 
riaghalugha, to over-rule. 
bol, lonnair, homed cattle. 
bod. (Quaere.) 
ba me, binn. 
bile timber^ rinne made or 

done. 
fos, fofa, bfofa. 
giafa. 
beagan. 

ean, a bird. 

bed, work. 

aitiuga, to inhabit. 

baoth, long life. , 

aire, I. aithreadh, repent^ 

once. 
mealladh, to miftake. 
bai, to do VQTQng \ \^2^ Aeal\> . 



9> 
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Kalmuc. 



bidnaidu, bitbir 
kitat, afervmt 

csmandn, to thee 

chamtatata, together 



éhvíiiw, flalf meat 
chormantzchi, a cbiat 



chorba, deceit 
chankayla, I cover 

chagahl, Iproteif 
chofpofa, your laHyJhip 
choUooe, Inutke ktwu 
chukqn,, cbiláten 
choraga, a iamb 
chóror^i, d$udy 
choy, afifief 
ch^i) Í remember 
cha ? where i 
dcbell, ajhort^oift' 
dklai, the feu 

dobocl, the^peofple 
daihia, an alarm 
dohla, Ifing 
diaro, jiame 
dadaghi, I command 

dolga, waves 
dohla, Igiw to drinft 
duge ? iphy ? 
erne, n woman 
ere, a man 
cndur, ^o^iiy 



j, 



Irish. 

anait^iKl, thither 
cache, a hoHí^wpÉum^ 
ancaite, ajlave 
,€umduie, i. chumdhuit. 
camcacta, the /even jfiats 

which roU about tb^ north 

pole, ^^e^ Kamfchatka ? 
QXLKJleJb^ tin iijjblved^ melted. 
garmanac, afcape-gaUowi. 
coirmantac^ guilty qf great 

faults. 
coirbe, wicked^ depraved. 
cean-caille, a cok^ering Jof 

the head. 
cagala, topreferve 

cobhail, open^ mt^fefi, 

coiA, > 

caor-og, ayaimgjkeep. 

ceo-runaigh, a dark icloud^ 

choj, oi^ ^K)r. 

cinni, I ; cuimh^^ mmoty» 

ca? 

dubala. 

duiKlear ; ^«* Auil, element^ 

lear, thefea* 
poba). 
dala. 

tola, a cboirifter. . 
4ai, frté 

ckiigh, a co$imand. 
daigh-nino, / decree. . 
tuilg, thefea. 
dol, to drinks 

gotuigc? 

cm, im, 
car, ar, fear, 
andiu. / 

ca^hQÍ}> 



Cfe i t I C L 

Kalmuc. 

i • • 

eacholl, the heard . >. 

semeli, a faddlt 

giama, a g$At 

giabu, go out 

gola, amoMriiain | ^ 

gurbse, therefore 

gerr, a houfe 

gpluagt aymtg dog 

gihl, the year 



gorg-o], ailerk^hen 
ghedi /íeT^ 

inifik B tknn 
kaUuc, ii^'r/ 
fiittchuna^ iKvonder 
nom, ^ ^^/(r 
nogen, alordór)Hafier 
fiaur, the face. 

fisUe^ thither 
luila? when? 
featuc^ ^ worMH 

okyih ^ Wrj'/^ 
Icutqga, aiintfe 
znodun, wooden ^. 
moQklau, afervant 

mungU) ^^i?y 
jnort, ^ /&^r/^ 



} 
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Irish. 

uica, lealca. 

am-all, horfe-^oUars^ the 

hames. 
gahhor. 

gabh-u, take yonrfelf away. 
roile; Armoaic^ yuhel. 
gurab. 
darr. 
cu-luath| 
giul, NeW'Tear^s Dayi^-i^ 

from th<; mifletoe diflrL- 

buted on that day by the 

Druids. ( 
cearc, a hen'^ i. kark, 
gad, flolen. 
ithidh, toeat^ 
eel, kel, the mouth. 
cean, kan/ 
culaidh, ^loatbsi, 

naoAié 

nodh, -nogk^ noble. 

gnmi^t the face % 

naire, a hlu^. 

aall. 

ca la? what da^? 

coint, a w(fman ^ 

cacht, a female flave. 

oikin, i. ojghin. 

Qux^^cút^\ cuirq, ^ hnffe. 

maide ; maidean (dimin.) 

niogh-laoi, a hired fervant, 

mogh-faine, aflave. 

monagh. , . 

ciri, to go on horfe-hack. 

marc, ahorfe. 

muir, the Tea > niun, a wave^ 
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Irish. 



Kalmuc. 

r ■ 

otaga, a knift 
oo, to drink 
olii, ula, a piountain 
oel^en, I fay 
fuuo» fummer 
jsu, a feat 
fudur, a book 
faaf, an sx 
tologi, the head 
tymuhr» an anchor 

» 

tulae, tolo, I fay 
taiihi, a prince 5 fin 



Sui, fuir, water 



meatog, bidog» 

ol. — See dohla. 

muaL 

olam, I fay ; ol fe, quoth be. 

ibin, fine weather. 

fax J I. fuidhe. 

fuad, a leatned man. 

fcarb. 

tpll. . 

ta-muir^ i. tath-mulr, a 
bold'faft in thefea. 

diola, to pay ; taille, wages 

taoiii, tuiii, taoifeac. Hence 
Mac-an-taois or M^Iti- 
toihi f. ^. the fon of a ge-- 
neraly prince^ or chief ^^mm 
Tchi, tf ^i&/^ Chineie. 

Suir, waieP ; fur, //&tf fame 



tn Welfh and Armorie.' 
Hence the name of the great river Suir which rtuns by 
'Waterford. Suir in the Iriih Brehon Laws implies 
drink, as y«/r agas biatha^ viftuals and drink. 
Kalmuc,- the fom or defcen- Ceil mic^ Keilt-mac 
dants of theKals or Kelts 

The Reader muft recolledl that thcfc Kalmuc words 
ivere written by a German, confequently the orthography 
differs from the Engliih manner of writing, and the 
Tranílátor of Strahlenberg candidly acknowledges his 
Ignorance in many places of the German explanations : ^ 
under all thefe difadvantages the afikity is fo great, it 
piuft ftrike every ixhpartialre^der, 



From 



\ 
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From Bell's Travels through the country of the KaU 
tnucs and Mongals we have feledted the following : 



Kalmuc. 

Kontayflia, a chief 
tuih-du-chan, a prince 
zyuksL-chsLny a prince 

Kutuchtu, the Jlate high- 
prieft ; at whofe death his 
ibul is fuppofed to make 
choice of a youth, into 
• whom it enters, and the 
fub-laufas havbg dili- 
gently fearched for this 
youth, at length find the 
Ku-tuchtu. 

lama^ a prieft 

Dalay-Lama, the chief tribe 
prieft 

Tomm, a viHagCy fo called 
from the ancient fepukbres 
found there 

iiky, the final of every pl^ce 



Irish. 

Ceann-taoifi; 
tuis-dd-cheann. 
aicecheani), /• e. head of a 

tribe. 
Kuth-tuchta, the chofen or 

felcQed one^ bead or per ^ 

fon. 



1^ 



lamais, a learned man, 
Dala-Lamas. (dala, a tribe.) 

tomm, turn, tuam, a fepuU 
cbre. 

uifcc, ifce, water. 



fituated on rivers^ fisfr. ' 
Boro, name of a river fub* bor, fwelling •, Boro, a rivet 



je£l to floods 
Bor^gualty, a river fo called 



toll, a pit 

tylfca, a welt made by fink- 
ing in the defarts ; it c$m^ 
monly proves l^rackifij' 

Bay-kail^ the fea between 
the Befart and Pekin^ 

* which is to be pajfed by 
ferriesy 



in the county of Wexford. 
gjualti is a name common in 

Ireland to rivers and 

mountains. 
toll, 
tuilce, the fea^ , lúoater^ feá* 

water. 

ba-cala, afcaferry^ alfo a 
marine harbour. 



^xvseí^ 
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From UviW* 'i*?«cl»,tJw«g|» (tly PJtmkf :9f ,Sj^xi^ 
wc have collected the following : 

— / 

K^mine ^ííú^ a ^réa^ Jtone Cuamár^mts-aile, ú gr^aj^^ 
found in the earth j wbicb ^ excellent Jtme ? 



J I, 



• • • 



he tranjlates beurfi dp 
.piei:r^ biftterjtofie 
Oby, a river 

Guba, agulpb Gob» ainoutb^ go^tiefiai 

'Vgo^l, aharbéu^imuib. 

Juva, belp Tíírbhra, tiuvra, *?^V ti 

iiito J is common i» the 
Af aiix and fift£^iie. ' 

Nemen, a name áinm ' ^ 

Sabats-ki, aftrong dog which Sabath-cu, aftreng dog • 
dra^s theifjlet^es ' "' _ * 

Kiiei, the ' better "kind df Cneas 

"j Scíathan^ tf ^VW, aproUi» 
Schcltan, /A^ iommonname I fur 

of their idols . . > Sciathan, the wing -of akird^ 

Schtitzn^af razengoofeaÍfú'\ ' gc-iciathao, a wfng af 4i 

J goofe 

Stark- obrikii, /i&i^ Beity of Stárga-oba*uifce» the Guar- 

the riverOiy dian of the river Oby 

Xlit %tn %xxi\ic\it(\^ the y^ Go-giim Kutuchtu 

generation ofKutuchta 



^ If the bovnds (tf* .this EiTaywoyld piermit^ w^^fjpuld 
here prove from lacred and pro£%cus ^Hiftorians (Iiatthis 
vail continejit of Aiia was peopled .by the imn^ediate de- 
scendants of Japhet, the adknowledgcd father . of ^)1 Celtic 
nations. The learned Pezrop has fummed up Qiany un- 
queftionable authorities of this nature in \i\s Aiftiquities of 
Nations ; in the preface to which he notioes his aftoniih- 

' ment 
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ihent that Bochart ifaould have faid tiothing of the or^gia 
of ib great a people as the Celtse ; the firfl: chapter of 
his fecond book is entitled. The Origin of the Celtic Lm^ 
guage. He then proceeds thus, 

The Holy Scripture, -which we oo^ht to look upon to 
be the fountain of life and truth, in a few words difco- 
vers thofe great and important things to us, which, with- 
out the help of it, muft have been 'buried in eternal ob-» 
livion ; for it is by it we are informed, that God, in mak- 
ing of m^n, beiides other endowments whether of Grace 
Or nature, wherewith he was pleftfed to qualify him, gave 
him words to be the interpreters of his thoughts and the 
hidden recedes of hi$ heart. He endowed him with the 
gift of fpeech from the very firft time of his creation, 
that he might be able to celebrate his praifes, and to live 
in cpmmunity and fociety with others of his own kind. 
I Kave ihewn upon another occaíion at large, that this 
firft language was 7)referved by mankind, not only till the 
time of the Univerfál Deluge, but even to the buildic^g 
of the famous tower ^f BabeÍ^ íince called Babylon. 

The word Babel in Hebrew iignifies confufton^ becaufe 
the Almighty at that time altered and confounded mens 
languages, in order to puniih them for their pride and 
wickednefs. Before that, there was but one language in 
the worlds but on a fudden there fprung up feveral, 
which God was pleafed to form in men, that their mea- 
furts might be confounded and difconcerted, fince they 
fpoke but one tongue before ; and fo by this confuiion 
their vain and foolifh enterprize' was quickly at an end. • 
Mankind being aftoniihed with this puniih ment, and con- 
founded with their vanity, were, however, brought to 
obey God's command, that required they ftould people 
and repleniih the earth, and therefore they left the land 
of Sbinadr or Babylon^ and quickly difperfed themfelves in- 
to all parts of the world. 

But here we are to obferve from the authority of Divine 
Writ, that the heads of families or tribes -having at that 
time different languages, began to form different people 
or nations. For example, the children of Sem^ which m 
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Icripture are called Elam^ AJfuri Arpbaxad and Aram^ 
to mention no other, were no more than the heads of 
families before the confuiion of languages, but afterwards 
they became all of them heads of nations. So that from 
them came the ElamteSy afterwards known by the name 
q{ Perjtans\ the AJfyrianSy Chaldeans and Aramites^ other- 
wife called Syrians. The fame thing is to be faid of the 
defcendants of Cham\ and how can it be denied in reípeét 
to the children of Japbet^ who was the eldeft of NoaV^ 
three fons. 

This Patriach's eldeft fon was Gomety and next to him 
Magog 2Lnd Madaiy (Gtn. x. i, 2) without our naming 
four more that are mentioned in the fcripture. It is cer- 
tain that Madai was the father of the Medes ; the fcrip-- 
tures, and efpecialiy the prophets, fpeak no otherwife; 
Magog is alfo looked upon to be the Origin of the Scy* 
thians or people of Great Tartary : Corner^ y/ho was the 
eldeft, muft certainly, as well as the reft, be the founder 
of a people, and who could they be but the Gomarians Í 
from whom according to Jofepbus^ the Celia or Gauls 
were defcended (Jof. b« i. 1. 7.) And if Gomer was the 
true ftock of the Gauls^ as I have already made out by 
fo many proofs and authorities, they muft needs have a 
language different from other people, and that was the 
Celtic tongue. But to carry this name no farther^ which 
indeed properly appertained to no other than the Euro- 
pean provinces towards the Weft^ it was at firft the lan- 
guage of the Gomarians in Afta^ then of Saca^ afterwards 
of the Titans^ and alfo of the Cimbri or Cimmerians. Af- 
ter all which, that is, a feries of many ages^ it became 
at laft the language of the Celta^ who were better knowii 
by the name of Gauls. 

The language therefore of the Celta^ that fixed in 
Gauly was from the firft ages of the Poftdiluvian world, 
the language of the Gomarians^ who were feated originally 
in the Higher Afia^ towards Hircania and Baiiriania y 
and it is not to be doubted but the language of the Go^ 
marians was that of Gomer ^ who was their head and foun- 
der > and if it was the language of Gomer^ it muft riccef- 

ikiiy 
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(arily have been ons of thofi formed at the confufton of 
Babel. All thefe deduftions are ib true, natural and well 
purfued, that I cannot fee ,bow they ihould be denied. 
They are fupported and confirmed by the fcHpture; for 
Mofes^ after having in the tenth of Genefis^ enumerated 
the children oíjaphct^ and fome of their defcendants, at 
the head of all which he places Gomcr^ fays, a little 
ajfter, Thefe were they, who were difperfed into feveral 
countries, into the Ifles of the Gentiles, every one ac- 
cording to their language, tribe and people. 

As for the Ifles of the Gentiles^ according to the Hi- 
brew language, which is common in fcripture, maritime 
regions or provinces are meant by it, that is, all thofe 
countries you pafs into by fea, as the' LeJ/er Afta^ Greece^ 
Itafyj Gaul and Spain^ and other like places : But it is 
cefrtain they Were the pofterity of Japbet^ that peopled all 
thefe countries. Gomer was his eldeft'fon; the Gí?;;w- 
rians were deicended of him : Thefe, as well as others, 
foffeiled countries in the Ifles of the Gentiles. Jofephu^i 
fcys» that thefe Gomarians were thofe who were called 
Gauls % they were the people therefore that filled Gaul 
with their colonies : I fay nothing of my own here ; all 
of it is grounded on fcripture, and thofe that have been 
at the pains to be the interpreters of it. 

But let us not reft here, for we ought to negleil no- 
thing for the confirming a truth, which may be contefted,' 
becaufe it has in a manner continued hitherto concealed 
and unknown. It is certain from what has been offered, 
that the CeU(Z who extended themfelvt^s to the utmofti 
boundaries of the Weft^ that is into Gauly were the de- 
fcendants of thofe, who anciently bore the name of Ti- 
tans (a). . Callimachus, who flouriihed in Egypt about 

H two 

(^i) Ao ingemous and learneá author, a member of the Society of 
Antiqaaries, London, lately publiíhed an Enquiry ctnceming the Jtrft 
Inhabitants^ Language^ Reiigion^ Iffc, of Europij in which he draws the 
origin of the inhabitants of Europe from the northern parts of Afia, 
commonly called Scythia, whofe colonics fpreading foutnward, fettled 
near the Euzine bea^ under the general name of Cimmerians^ bv 
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two hundred and fifty years before our Saviour's time» 
was fo latisfied with it, that he took delight to recount it, 
becaufe it feemed to tend to the honour of J^folcmjf Pbila^ 
delphus^ his hero, and who played them a very ill trick. 
Thefe Celta were according to that author TUanum pofteri^ 
or rather Tiianuin ftra poftcritas^ the defcendants of the 
Titans, and 1 may fay their laft and remote pofterity : If 
theie CeU^s came from the blood of the Titans^ it is not 
to' be doubted but they preferved their language, as 
being that of their fathers and anceftors, and what I have 
faid before is a clear proof of it : but I have (hown, in 
treating of thofe princes who ruled over the Titans^ that 
t}iey were the cotemporaries of Abraham^ and even 
of his father Terah ; and that they were more antient than 
the feign of Belus^ the father of Ninus^ and the famous 
empire of AJfyfia, Here is antiquity equal with that of 
the ancient Patriarchs : but that is not all ; for before 
thefe people, that in old times made £o much noife in the 
world, bore the name of Titans^ they had that of Sac€^ 
under which they performed greater things, as well sn 
the Higher Afta as in Jrmenia -, part of which was feized 
by thefn. Frpm thefe early tiipes which come up almoft 
to the difperiion . of Ba^el and the days of Gomer^ the 
SaccB and the Titans fpoke the Celtic tongue, as may 
be feen by feveral words that are ftill in being, and by the 
proper names of t|iofe princes and prince^Tes that ruled 
over thefe Titans. . 

If to all thefe reaibns we join one proof, and that is, 
that the Celtic is even at this day, full of words, that in all 
appearance came frpm the ^ebrew^ and ei^ceeding ancient, 

It 

wbom, in all probtbility* the other parts of Europe were afterwards 
peopled. The Greeks were ScytBians, although Scythian and Báréa- 
rian became at length fynonimous terms: Their very gods were of 
ScjTthian origin, iíowcver, fays our author, whether the Tittni 
Wcr^ originally Scythians, the poilerity of Japbet, or whether they 
were Phoeoicians, defcendants of Ham ; they were temporal ibvereigo!!, 
pofieiTed large territories, and were otherwife greatly interefted in the 
affairs of Europe, and probably in their time ^m common Unguage pre- 
vailed over Eifrope, and tlie remains of fach are ilill to be found in Bif? 
cay. Armories^ Wales and Ireland. 
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St remains without difpute, that this language was that of 
CamiT and his pofterity :' and hence we may eafily lee 
that it had its origin in the country of Babylon^ amidft Ihe 
confuiion of the firft language. I cannot fee that tt could 
have any other beginning than this. But that is not (6 
extraordinary a.thing» iince there are feveral other lan- 
guages that can alio boaft of it. Thus I have given 
my thoughts of what might be faid with moft femtilance of 
truth, touching the origin of the Celtic language. But, 
before I proceed, I pray your attention to one particular ; 
When the Almighty, after the appealing of his difplea- 
fure by the univerfal deluge, which deftroyed the wicked 
of the old world, came to give his blefling to the three 
ions of Noab^ whom he had referved for peopling the 
earth again, he bid them multiply and increafe aria replenijb 
the earth. But, when their father Noah^ ibme time after, 
gave them his benedidion, he faid to Japbet his eldeft 
fon, God shall enlarge Japhet, &c. which was a very. 
prophetic blefling, and diftated by the fpirit of God, who 
let him know that the bounds and poileffions of Japbet^ 
that is of his pofterity, fliould be of^a vaft extent. In 
Ihort, the defcendants of this ancient Patriarch pofleiled 
above half Afta and all Europe^ to lay nothing of 
America, (b) 

If things were fo, which of the (bns of Japhet ought to 
have the greateft (hare in this propagation of his pofterity, 
and peopling the vaft countries they were to enjoy ? If we 
(peak according to the rules of nature and equity, his eldeft 
ion, wIk) was Gomer^ according to the fcripture, muft have 

H 2 been 

(^) 9y the C<dUtioii of the Iriih with the langotget of Siberia, in 
the foregoing (heets, it is evident, the Celtic dialed was fpoken and b 
yet preferved on the northern coaft /of Afia, from the Rivir Ohy to 
KMmtxaika ; and, by the difcoveries of our coontrynian Capt. Cooke, 
tte paffaee irom this coaft to the Continent of America, is fafely per- 
formed by boats from ifland to iiland : Capt. Williamfon, who waa 
lieotenant to Cooke in thefe voyages, informed the author, that, from 
thie middle of the channel between Kamtzatka and America, he had 
difeoYcried the bnd on either fide ; this not only readily accounts for 
t^ peopliq^ of America, bat for the Celtic language being f^keu q% 
iKac gre^t continent. 
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been the per ion. And in effeA, it is what came to pais; 
according to the Angular diftribution of God's providence» 
that orders all things according to his good pleaAire : foft 
it was from this Gamer ^ who fettled firft in the provinces 
of Upper Afta^ that in procefs of timis the CeltiB came ; and 
thefe people were fo warlike and numerous, that they pof* 
fefled almoft all the countries of Europe \ and hence it was 
that on the one iide, the cape of O^, which is at the 
mouth of the river Obyy the farther part of Mufcovy^ was 
antiently called Promontorium Celtics litarmis^ carambucis 
lucis (Plin. lib. vi. c. 13.) and that on the other fide. 
Cape Finifter^ which is the fartheft bounds ofs Spain and 
the weftern point of Galicia^ was alfo called Promontorium 
Celticum^ from the Qeltts who pofleiTcd thefe countries of 
Spuin. 

The Celta were therefore antiently feated In both the 
extremities of Europe towards the Eaft and Weft. Befides 
we have hiftorians and geographers who fix the dwelling» 
of the Celta from the panube and the Alps in all the Weft 
and North, wherein it may be faid they were not miftaken. 
It was upon thefe authorities, that the moil: antientr 
Greeks comprehended two thirds. of Europe under the 
name of CeltiB or Celto^Scytba : Veteres Gracorumfcriptores 
(fays Strabo, lib. 2.) univerfas gentes feptentrionales Scythas 
et Celto-Scytbas appellaverunt . This learned man had al- 
ready faid, in his firft boo|p, that thofe antient Greeks 
gave alfo the name of Celta and J[ben\ or rather that of 
Celti'Berians and Celto- Scythians^ to thofe people who lived 
towards, the weftern parts oi Europe. His words are Celta 
et Iberiy aut mixta nomine Celtiberi ac Celto-Scytba appellati 
funt. We ought to be fatisfied from thofe antient Greek 
authorities, that the provinces of Europe, as well towards 
the Weft, as the North, were full of Celta^ which gave 
Epborus\ who lived a little be'")re the reign of Alexander 
the Greats occaiion to fay, that Celtica was of a prodigious 
pxtent : Epborus ingenii magnitudine dicit ejfe Celticam. 

The antient Grecians we fee underftood very well that 
the Celta in antient times had pofleifed a great part of 

Europe^ 
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Europe, and they plainly, enough own it i but it is ftrangd 
they did not know, that the ume Celta under the name 
of Titans^ continued about three hundred years mailers 
of the Lejfer Afia^ Thrace and Greece without exception ; 
which I have ib well proved when I treated of Urahusi 
Saturn and Jupiter^ that' it cannot be overthrown. On 
the other hand, the f^atins feemed to be ignorant that 
one-third of Italy had for ieveral ages been in the poilef- 
lion of the Umbrians who were a Gaulijh or Celtic people. 
The fame thing may be faid in refped: to thtSadiafiSi 
Ofci or Opiquiy the 'Volftans and BrutianSy all of whom^ 
and they Were very antient, defcended from the Celta^ 
and indeed I cannot but wonder, that the Romans^ either 
did not know, or elfe perhaps difleliibled it ; the Greeks 
did the fame in reference to the Titans-, for the antient 
fragments which we have ftill in our hands^ both of the 
one and the other nation, would induce us to believe 
they were not altogether ignorant of the truth. 

Be it as it will, it is plain from what I have faid, that the 
bleffing of Noah in refpeél to Japbet was a predidtion 
that was fully accompliihed ; that his poíTeHions were 
vaftly extenfive ; but that he hiiufelf enjoyed fo many 
countries and territories, no otherwife than by the pofte*<fc 
rity of Gomer^ his eldefl: fon \ that he fettled many colo- 
nies \n AJta^ and filled a great part of Europe with people 
that defcended from him. It was by means of fo many 
colonies that the language of Gomer^ that had its begin- 
ning in jlfiay afterwards fpread itfelf over all Europe^ un- 
der the name of Celtic ; for it was no otherwife known 
than by this, and that of Caulijh^ which is the fame thing 
in the weftern parts : While it remained in the Eaft^ I 
mean in Upper Afia, it was confidered no otherwife than 
the language of the Gomarians^ who in proceis of tmie ha4 
the name ofSaca. Let us therefore now enquire in the firft 
place, whether this fame language was not enlarged, or 
did not undergo fome mixture and change, before it left 
the provinces adjoining to the Cafpian'Sta, and Baílriana^ 
for there it was it had its firil beginning. 
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That we may the more eafily clear up this point, wc 
are to remember that the Gomarians^ who dwelt in Mar^ 
giana^ having, by reafon of civil and domeftic' quarrels 
drove fome of their people out» tfaefe ^(Ted over the 
high mountams fying to the fouth of that province, and 
entered into a country, that to them was new and ftrange ^ 
and thefe exiles were afterwards known by the name of 
Fartbiam s From thtm I have every good reafon to be- 
lieve the Perfians^ who became fo famous afterwards, 
were defcended, though fomething is to be iaid of their 
neighbours of Carmama*, and hence it is, that antienc 
authors, as Herodoíus^ itrabó and others, call them (bme- 
times Carmcmi and Germani ; there is no room to cavil, 
about thefe two words, fince they fignify the fame thing 
hi the Celtic tongue, as much as Warlike-men. For here 
tve are to obferve by the way, that there are many words 
ofthat language ftiii to be iound in tht Perfian tongue^ 
which we are not to wonder at, iince the Perfians are de- 
fcended from the moil antient Parthians^ and that thefe 
laft were the progeny of the Goniarians afterwards caHed 
SaciBy and the anceftors of the Celtie. 

Moreover, the Perftan language, is in many things like 
the Teutonic or High Dutch ; and this likenefs is fometinies 
ib apparent, that very learned men have flood amazed at 
it ; which they needed not to be, had they well confidered 
that thofe two natrons, I mean the Perfians and Germans^ 
ha8 ancieody received very numerous colonies, that came 
from the fame people, fuch as lived in Upper Afia^ known 
by the name of Daes^ in Latin Date or Dai: for when 
they paflcd into Europe, they were called Dacians^ and 
were the Dad of the Romans, who were often intermixed 
with the Getcty and they made the antients ibmetimes 
confound the two nations. 1 am now to obierve, that the 
Teutones had their origin from thefe Dacians that came 
from Afta^ but more particularly from the Phrygians^ as 
fhall be hereafter explained. Tbeie Dacians had feveral 
times fent colonies amongft the Parthians and Perfians^ 
their neighbours V and it may be faid, that the Arfacidan 
Parthians reigned in Afia mainly by their help. Thefe 

things 
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things conildered, it is not to be wondered^ that the Per^ 
dan language, notwithftanding the changes it may have 
undergone, had antiently, and ftiU retains ib much like- 
neis in many things to the Teulonic. (r) 

But as the Celtic tongue, in the early ages of the world» 
was communicated to the Partbians^ and fo to the Per^ 
Jians^ who Were colonies of the other people \ it hsis on 
the other iide received many things from the Cbaldaans 
long before Abraham's time ; for after the Gamanans had 
obtained the name of Saar^ and multiplied very much ia 
Ujfer Afia^ towards the countries of Hyrcania and J3^« 
triana^ feveral bodies of them being fent out to feek their 
fortunes, fell into the Greater Armenia^ and finding it to 
be a fine and delightful country, from whence th^y might 
promife great felicity to themfelves, they fixed there, and 
made a powerful fettlement. And fo the Sactg or rather 
Sacaflena^ fignifying the country of the Saca. The Go- 
fnarian Saca by this new fettlement found themfelves to 
be neighbours to the Cbaldeeans^ and, as it were, mixed 
with them : for in the firfl: age of the Poji-dilmnan world, 
ieveral of the Cbaldaans reared into the mountains oi Ar^. 
tnenia^ there the more eafily to contemplate the ftars, and 
to live with more fafety from the invafions of other peo* 
pie : and;here it was the Saca learned thofe diabolical no- 
tions of auguries, divinations, magic and enchantments. 

The Saca made irruptions from Armenia into Cappa^ 
docia, adjoining to the Euxine fea ; and, not long after, 
pafled into Upper Phrygia^ under the condudb of Acmon^ 

and 



(c) PerhapSj fays our aathor, this diicovery of matters that were {o 
obfcure before, may be no unpleaiing thing to the lovers of antiquity. 
Hud oar author been acquainted with the Iberno-Cehic or Iriih lan- 
guage, he would have found a much (Ironger aihnity with the Pcrilan 
ift! guage, than in any other Celtic dialed ; one half of the Iriíh is iden» 
ttcaliy ihe fame as the Arabic and Perfian. It is furpriUng our author 
did not recoiled that Titan or Titian is Iriih for the Jan» and that Bart^ 
tithim^ i. e. born or defcended from litant is the root of the word 
Pérthian ; fo we iay Beart Albanach^ born of Scottiih parents ; and the 
modern word dffat fcems to be derived from die a child <y defccnd. 
ánc, ad ^MM. 
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aad his brother jDoeas^ who in all probability was his di- 

yiner; for in thofe times kings and princes gloried to have 

ikill in auguries and divinations, a^ well as in delufions 

and enchantments : and here we are to obferve a thing of 

ibme importance to what 1 have advanced, that'thefe peo- 

'ple came in a planner from the fame .ftock and blood as 

^the Gomarian SaccB\ for the Phrygians had AJkenez^ who 

. ^n Scripture is mentioned to be the elded Ton of Gomer^ 

for their father^or origin; and feeing we have proved 

,that the Saca were defcended from the iame Gomer^ it is 

impoiCble hut thefe two antient and famous people muft 

..Qgree, and be like one at^other in many refpeéts. Ijience 

jif is that the Celtic or Gauls^ who arc the defendants of 

.the SaccSy and the T^niones or Germans^ the poftcrity of 

\ht PhrygianSy have always had refemblance in their cuf- 

toms and manners to one another. 

It was in Phrygia^ and under the government of Ura- 
nuSy the fon of thfit jicmon I have mentioned, that the 
Gomarian Saca began to change their name, and to aifume 
that of Titans^ which fignifies an eartb-born man, (See the 
note preceding.) This name grew famous in the reigns 
of Saturtf and his fon Jupiter^ under whom the l^itans 
§)read themfelves more and more in Greece^ lialy^ Sicily^ 
Gaul and Spain. And it may well enough be imaginra, 
that their laiijguage beCjame as exteniive as their empire, 
which lailed for fome ages ; this having always been the 
praáiice of viótorious níations : And, therefore» when I 
ihall aifert that the language of the antient Greeks^ I mean 
of thofe who lived before the time of Hellenus and Deuca^ 
lion^ was full of Celtic^ and when I fball add, that the lan- 
guage of the Aborigines or firjl Latins of Italy was enriched 
by that of the Celtcs^ there will be no great difficulty to 
believe it, at leaft, 1 cannot think I fhall meet with much 
iieluotancy in this matter. 

Should we fuppofe for once, that the empire of the 
Titans, who were the anceflors of the Celtcej was fettled 
over Greece and Italy^ as indeed it cannot well be contefted, 
a man would in fome degree be efteemed an opiniatre and 
«nreafonable, not to believe a thing that has fuch. a (^ ce of 

truth 
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truth, and has as it were icarce any thing to induce him 
to the contrary. And, if it ihould feem ftrange, that the 
Greeks and Romans ihould receive any thing from Barba^ 
rianSj it can be fo to no other than to thofe, who are but 
little acquainted with antiquity, or have not fufficiently 
heeded what has been difcovered to them on that 
head. 

Thus far the learned Pezron i We ihall now conclude 
from a more modem author (Orig. deprevufoaet.p. 26^.) 
On whatever pant of the earth we caft our eyes^ will be 
found Ttich ftriking veftiges of the Celtaj as will convince 
us, that there is no ibciety, no people, or empire, known 
in hiftory, who c^ deny the Celta to have been their )!>^ 
founders. 
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IN tracing this fubjeft we maft go back to the ages of 
Druidifm in Ireland, In this country and in the 
Highlands of Scotland the Druids retained their ancient 
religion, pure and unadulterated, longer than in any other 
country round them. At the time of the introduálon of 
Chriftianity into thefe parts this religion was found to be 
almoft as pure as the fountain head it flowed from, viz. 
that of the Patriarchs % ^ and it is chiefly to the living mo* 
numents ftill preferved in this country and in Scotland, 
die public muft be indebted for whatever ínformatioa^ 
they may receive of the learning and tenets of this 
ancient order of men, who were not only priefls» 
but philoibphers. Their religion was of the fame 
antiquity with that of the Magi of Perfia, Brachmana 
of Itidia, and Chaldees of Babylon and Aflyria. All 
that has been written of thefe learned men and^ their 
tenets, cuiloms and manners, as the authors of the Uni- 
verfal Hiftory obfervc, is obfcure, and when divcftcd of 
repetition, would not £11 many pages. Toland promifed 
much on this fubjeA, wh^ich he never publiihcd. The 
Rev. Mr« John Smith, xn his Galic Antiquities^ has given 
us a concife Hiftory of the Druids, niore fatl$fa&ot^ xlx^xv 
any thing of the kiad yet oflfercd tQ the pubVci VA^xví^ 
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aíFords much materials of the like nature, yet unwrought, 
which ihall be taken up at a future day; At prefent we 
ihall confine (his Enquiry to the fubjed of Aftronomy, 
and we cannot open it in a clearer manner than by an ex- 
tradt of what Mr. Smith has faid on this head ; viz. 
*' With the origin, the Druids taught alio the figure and 
** magnitude of the earth i but with what exadnels there 
*< is no account left by which we can determine. To 
^* Geography, we cannot fuppofe they could be ilrangers. 
*< If they had loft the accounts of their original migra- 
^^ tion from the Eaft, yet the commerce which fublifted 
** fo early between Britain and very remote nations would 
*' give our Druids an opportunity of knowing the iitua- 
^* tion of moft of the countries at that time known." 

** Astronomy has been likewife ftudied by this order; 
^^ gnd io the many long and hazardous voyages, which 
^ men performed in tiiofe days, without any chart or 
^^ compafs but the ftars to guide them, we have fbnie 
^^ proof of their fuccefs in it. The common name for^ 
^Vftar 19 ruitb'Uil^ u t. the guide to direct the courfe {a). 
^^ But it is not only the motion and magnitude of the 
^^< heavenly bodies that the Druids are faid to have beea 
*' acquainted with. They fec;m to have taken a ftiU 
<< cloler view of them, and to have been no ftrangers to 
<^ the uf(; of telefcopes. It muft have been by this in- 
*^ vention that thtBoreada (by vfhotn Hecateus m^s^ns the 
*< Bards or Druids) of a certain Hyperborean Ifland, 
^^ little lefs than Sicily, and over againft Celtiberia, a* 
*< defcription which exadly anfy^rers to Britain, <;ould 
^^ bring the moon very near them, and fhow its oppacityi 
^^''with the mofintains, rocks and other appearances upon 
^< its furface. The manufadure of glafs and cryftal 
^' found in Cams prove them to have been acquainted 

*' with 

(a) Mr. Smith might have added, that the word cart or chart is of 
Celtic origin. The Celtic name of a point of the compafs is aréí or 
drif a word Hill ufed in Ireland and Scotland. The north by pre« 
eminence was called an anl, the higheft point ; hence nanf, n$rdt nortk. 
Q is the earthy and cg-art or cbe'^n literally fignifies the delineatÍMi of 
a J3iuticai furvc/, difpofed according to the proper bearings. 
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«< with, and probably led them to, thcfc difcoverics. As 
« glafs is faid to have been originally an invention of the 
<« PhcEnicians, and a ftaple commodity of the city of 
« Sidon, it is poffiblc the Britiih Druids might, in the 
«• courfe of their dealings, learn from them the art of 
« making, and a:pplying it to prafticarand philofo- 
" phical ufcs. Nay, perhaps, it were more natural to 
« fuppofe, that our contemplative philofophers were 
** themfelvcs the lenders, rather than the borrowers of 
" this invention. The procefs of vitrifying even the 
" walls oF their houfes, of which feveral remains are ftill 
" to be feen in thefe iflands, ihcws that they early prac- 
<< tifcd the art in grofs ; and it is but reafonable to fup- 
«« pofe they would by degrees refine and improve it 
** The very word glaoirte or gloine^ the Celtic name for 
«* glafs, being of Celtic and not. of foreign extra*, fcems 
** to prove the art to have been their own. The cty- 
" mology of the word feems to be geala or glao-tbeinii^ 
** Í. e. glued or brightened in the fire (i)," 

It is reafonable to think that a ftudy which immediately 
brought man to the knowledge of the Great Creator^ 
would not be difcouragcd, but rather promoted and en- 
couraged, by the firft Chriftian miflionaKes in Ireland, 
Agreeably to this maxim, we find, that in the 8th century, 
the knowledge of the Iriih in the true figure and forma- 
tion of the earth, flood fingle among the nations of Eu- 
rope. Firgil or Virgilius (his Latin name) defcended of 
an ancient and honourable family in Ireland, left his na- 
tive country, and pafled over to France, where he fpefat 
two years in the court of King Pepin, by whom he was 
kindly entertained for his learning and fweetnefs of beha- 
viour. He was then fent by the king to Otild Duke of 
Bavaria, to be preferred to the Biihoprick of Saltzburg^ 
and after two years ftay in that province he received cbn- 
fecration the 13th of June, 767. He is the reputed 
writer of the Gloflary quoted by Melcbior Golda/lj in hi$ 
notes on Columban^ and a difcourfe of the Antipodes^ 

which 

{b) This 18 not probable» for we find J>*u glin co be Uk^ lic:\^xwi 
;irord for glafs; ^Iwim looking ^iaíTcs, Ifai. iii. 23. 
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wliich he inoft truly held» though againft the received 
opinioii of the tntients» who imagined the earth to be a 
plaiut and the heavens in fome part to join it (Sir J. 
f/^aris Irijb fFriters^ ZtbCent.) 

Boniface was at variance vyith Virgilius a Bavarian 
prieft, who however was a native of IreUind^ among other 
things, becaufe he taught that the world was round, and 
that theie- were Antipodes. {Ma/cou's Hijiory of Ancient 
Germans^ b. xvi. §. 26.) And, in i6tbV. ofCafs. & Lahb. 
Councils^ is Pope Zachary's loth letter, which con- 
tains his damnation againil this Hibernian Pbilofopber 

ViRQiLIUS* 

Now, as no people have technical terms in their own 
language for any arts to the praAice of which they were 
firangers, we might infer, that all the arts, for which we 
have names that are indigenous, or of Celtic derivation, 
have been pradtifed by the anceáors of that nation. It is 
worthy of remark, that all the iynonimous names of the 
earth, in the Iriih lanjguage betoken rotundity ; viz. gej kt^ 
Slaííf uim^ teUur^ tealkc^ uir^ criadb^ ereat. The fidft, ge^ 
is of the íame root as the Chaldaic nrrj, i. e. motus terns. 
The name of the mundane fyftem is doman, from whence 
the Greek ht^m the French dome^ and Latin doma \ and 
from doipan^ the Latins probably formed by metatheíés, 
the word mando^ mundus. The Latin ^holus is alfo from 
the Iriih toll^ the root of three of the words above-men- 
tioned, which alfo implies an orbicular figure ; hence» 
/dZf the head. ^ 

To aflert, on my own authority, that the Greeks and 
Latins borrowed fcientific terms and appellatives from the 
Celts, 1 am fenfible will have but little weight with the 
reader ; but when, on the one hand, we are told by Cor^ 
fiutus the Stoic, that the Greeks borrowed moft of the 
names and attributes of their deities from the Celtic lan- 
guage, and when, on the other hand, we are aiTured by 
Diogenes Laertius^ that the Celtic pbilofopby^ was the parent 
of the Grecian \ and by Plutarch^ that the Druids of the 
Sritiib iiles were well acquainted with the conjiellations and 

the 
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tht Jigns of the zodiac ', thefe icattered hints may probably 
gain more attention, and induce a more able pen to think 
this fubjeft worthy of reiearch. 

The Irifli have fufiered themielves to be plundered of 
moft of their ancient manufcripts^ that could tend to prove 
them to have been a learned and enlightened people. 
The Brehon laws are diiperfed in Spain, France, Italy, 
Germany and England^ 1 readies on AAronomy in the 
Iriih language were common, not many years ago : pot 
one is now to be found. Smith the hiftorian ha^l^Teea 
niany, : a few years (ince, there was one in the li^ary of 
St. Sepulchre's in Dublin ; this too has ihared the faQie 
htt. The Irifii may iay with the prophet. Do mHJeadb 
mo tbabernacuit^ agus do brifeadb mo cbordadba uile : dim^ 
ibigb mo cblottH amacb afam^ agus ni bbjmlidann : ni bbfuil 
aon dojhinfeadb mo loijiin amacb ni as mo^ agus do cbuirfe^ 
adb mo cbuirtine fuas. Jerem. c. x. v. ao. 

Yet, from the few aftronomical terms to be- met with 
in the lexicons, and from the mouths of the peafants, we 
nay gather fufficient to affirm, that {the Iriih derived the 
knowledge of this fcience from times of very remote 
antiquity. 

In this collation, we (hall follow the fteps of two very 
learned Frengh authors, Monf. Gouqet and Monf. Court 

p% GiBEUN. 

We find in the book of Job feveral paflages, in which 
ail the learned agree the conftellations are fpokenof : but 
they' are very much divided about the precife meaning of 
tl|e terms ufed in the original text of thefe paflages. It 
muft even be acknowledged, that, properly fpeaking, we 
l^ve only conje^ures to guide us in determining preciiely 
what aflemblage of ftars is to be underftood by the worde 
which Job ufesf Yet thefe C9njeétures acquire a degree of 
probability approaching near to certainty, when we exa«* 
mine attentively the roots, the import, and analogy of the 
tprms which Job employs ; and efpecially when we com<r 
pare his expreffions with thofe which Homer, Hefiod, and 
the moft ancient profane authors have uf^d in ipeaking of 
the coni^ejlationSf 
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GouGET. V Irish Collated. 



The firft ftar named in 
Job is w9 ^fi or vfy aijb. I 
imagine, that by this word 
Job defigns that cónftella^ 
tion which wfe call at pre- 
fcnt the Grec^ Bear. The 
X foot of aiy& is u^t>^^^, which 
in Hebrew fignifies' to ga- 
ther together, to ajfemblei 
this;root, in Arabic, b'eíidés 
this, figAifles /0 make a cif^ 
íínt^ to turn in a round, to 
defcribe a circle, 'ilphefe two 
iighifications may Very well 
be applied to &it Great 
Bear. 

The Great Bear, in faft, 
is a conftellation compofed 
tff feven ftars, nearly of an 
equal bignefs. This group 
of ftars makes a very vifiblc 
and very remaihkable circuit 
round the pole. Whether, 
therefore, we derive the 
word aijb from the Hebrew 
root oujh to flock together, 
or from the Arabic aouas to 
make a circuit, both ligni- 
fications pcrfcilly agree to 
this conftellation : but we 
have ftill ftronger reafons 
to confirm this conjefturc. 

Of all the conftellations 
which Teem not to fct, the 
Qreat Bear is undoubtedly 
the moft remarkable. It 
probably is the firft which 



^s and ois^ pronounced 
atfl>j oijby means to encircle, 
to bind round ; ex. gr. Ois- 
beas an epycicle, from ois 
and heasj i. e. modus ; ois- 
breag an hyperbole, from 
ois, and breag a falfity 5 ais-- 
ionar a habit worn over all ; 
aiS'leine a ihroud or wind* 
ing Iheet. But ois, in many 
compounds, expre^Iy meantf 
certain ftars, as ois-arlar- 
gbaitj and ois-lin, magic or 
divinity by certain ftars ; 
oiS'Unj charms of aftrology ; 
ars-eacb an expert aftrolo- 
gcr ; eas-cai the moon's or- 
bit, cat a path, eas-conn the 
moon ; and, probably from' 
the obfervations made by 
mariners of this conftella- 
tion, m is the name of a 
fliip. 

eis is a band or troop of 
people flocked together ; 

ois^ a flock of iheep. 

0/V, in all the Iriih lexi-' 
cons, exprefl^es a beaft or 
animal of fome kind. In 
an antient gloflTary in my 
poflTefliion, ois de kola is in- 
terpreted by Jiadbanta do 
leahmban^ i. e. to hunt or 
purfue wild beafts. The 
modern lexicon- writers have 
called it a deer ; others a 
iheep, from ois a flock. 

was 
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WAS taken notice of^ and 
confequently the iirft alio 
which received a particular 
name. I fhall prove elfe- 
where, that ih all antiquity, 
and almoft in all nations, 
that colleótion of ftars has 
been deligned by the name 
of an animal. Atfcb^ in Job, 
is alfo an animal : *' Can'ft 
thou*' (fays God to Joby 
** feed Aiih with his fo«s?" 
This expreffion rcprefcnts 
to us the ftars which com* 
poie* the Great Bear, col- 
leSed together in the hea- 
vens, like a flock which 
feeds in a meadow. Virgil 
iays in the fame firain, 
Polus dUmJidera pafat. We 
know that the book of Job, 
excepting the hiftorical part, 
16 written in a ftyle high-_ 
]y poetical \ this way of 
fpeaking ought not there- 
fore to iurprize us. Let 
us remark further : Aijh in 
Job is feminine» jH^woi in 
like manner is feminine in 
Homer -, ^^ is the firft ftar 
named in Job ; the Great 
Bear is alio the firft confteU 
lation mentioned by Homer 
in his deicription of the 
ihield of Acliilles. 

This is al(b the interpre- 
tation of the moft approved 
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The Iriih have ieveral 
names for the Greater and 
the Lefler Bean The Leí^ 
fer is called Maitbgbamhuifi 
bainnsan^ u e. the {he bear 
of forcery : Urshg^ u e. thm 
young bear \ dragbad^ i. e» 
the wain or waggon,— -for 
drac or dr$g is a cart-wheel» 
and bad a low open carriage» 
a fmall boat, &c. f ience th^ 
amaxa of the Greeks, cor* 
refponding to dragbad. The 
Egyptians reprefcnted this 
conftellation in their hiero- 
glyphic figures, , }>y a low 
carriage with four wheels» 
drawn by three horfes \ and 
the Greek amaxa iignifies 
alio a wheel carriage. The 
Greater Bear is Mailbgha^ 
mbuin^ u e. the forcerous 
bear;— £/ná« the bear;--^ 
Kam-kitay u c. the Northern 
Kam or Kimab\ for keaia^ 
and kitac is left-handed» 
which alio implies the 
JN'orth.— *It is remarkable 
that Tuath which is the 
common name of the North 
point, llkewife implies for-* 
ceryy as well as the Uft^ 
band: Hence Tuáíbcbeird 
.1. Ceird Tuathambail .i. 
Draoidbeacbíá^ fay theglof- 
farifts. ' 

I CommentfttorSi 
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Commentators. The an- 
fhor of the Hebrew Con- 
cordance by aijh under* 
Ibnd9 the Great. Bear. It 
is atfo, adds he, the name 
of a certain wild bead. 
Further, this word in the 
Ethiopic tongue, iignifles a 
certain fifli which they caU 
liti^fea-hear. Aben Ezra, in 
his commentary pn Job, 
&y9 likewife, that a[ch or 
€tijch is a northern conftelta- 
tíoiicompoíéd of feren ftars^ 
in another place, he expref- 
Ibi himfelf in this manner, 
^ The conftellations of the 
North are twenty-one in 
number^ one of them is 
Aifch and its ft^s, to the 
number of feven." And iboii 
after he fays, that the ftars 
of the Great Bear are j^fch 
tnd his fons. Schindler and 
Leigh in their lexicons have 
interpreted Aifii in the iame 
manner» 

The author of the Greek 
♦etfion of the book of Job 
has tranflated the word AiJh 
in the firft place of the text 
where he found it, by the 
Pleiades nAsf«^i«, and in the 
fecond by E<r»iifo» the evcn- 
fcg liar. This variatiot^ 
alone is faificient to fliow 
that the authenticity of thif 
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In my EiR*ay on the Ank 
tiquity of the Iriih- ]«i- 
guage, I have ihowA that 
the Iriih name the cardi^ 

« 

nal points of the world a» 
the antient Hebrews did, 
beginning with the Eaft \ 
thus,-— *&/r the Eaft Signifies 
before you, in which pofi» 
tion the South will be on 
the right hand, the North 
on the left hand, and the 
• Weft behind you ; accord- 
mgly, the word detis is the 
right 'hand and the South i;» 
tuatb the feft hand and the 
North *, tar behind and tííe^ 
Weft. From ^/i!ii the Soutl^ 
the Welfli formed déhtrf^ 
and the Armories dyhoum 
The Englifh drivers of 
waggons ftiil preierve thefe 
words \ ipeaking to their 
horfes to turn to the right, 
they fay d]€e^ d^eehu^ and ta 
turn to the left they fitf 
huat. The French driver» 
fey djeta^ adiaf and d bur^ 
buati and that ^fe word» 
did alfe imply the right and 
left hand, is evident froi» 
the vulgar proverb, 

// t^enttm ni a dia m a bw^ 
bitat^ 

He does not know hi» 
right from his left. 

(Set MJcbelei and Coujtil} 

interpreter 
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interpreter is not to be laid 
in the balance with tJiat of 
the authors I ha^e quoted. 
Befídes^ it i$ well known^ 
that we ought not to pay 
any great regard to the 
Greek Vcrfioh of the book 
of Job. It was not done 
by the Seventy, they tranf- 
lated ohly the Pentateuch j 
as it is eaiy to prove by the 
authority of Jofephus and 
Philo, and by feveral rfea- 
ibns taken from a cbmpaH* 
Ion of the Greek verfions of 
the different books of the 
CrtdTeftament. The au- 
thor of the Vulgate is not 
more uniform : in the firft 
place, he tranflates Ai/ch by 
ArSurkml a fliar in Bootes } 
and in the fccond, by Vejfe-^ 
ritm^ the evening ftar. 
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Job, ib. lit, v.^.^Which 
niaketh AfAtirus, Oriorf^ 
and Pleiades, and the chani- 
bers of the South; 

IriJb.i^Nifch do hi Arc- 
turus, Orion ^f Pleiades ^ 
feamra an taoibhe ó deas. 

fFel/h.^Yr hwn fydd yh 
gwneiithur Ardturus, Oriciii 
a Phleiades a *fbfélloedd. 

Manx.^^Eh t*er chrooi 
Ardurus, Orion as Pleia- 
des, as ihamjryh y jiafs. 

All thefe hate followed 
the Vulgate. 

The Wclih rfamfc the Se«i' 
ven Stars Seren y gogleydd% 
the ftars of the North and 
the Pleiades,' y faith Serena 
the Seven Stars. 

Gogleydd is the North i 
and I believe the (ignifica- 
tion of the word cannoÉ 



be ihown in that language^i 
Gthgleid in Irlih expfcfsly means the mannered compafi : 
go i^ the fea, and gleid to guide^ eondud^ make ma,ni«* 
fcOi^ tic. &c. 



The word rio^a Kimab 
comes next. We fee clearly, 
that in the. different paf- 
iages where this word is 
uíed^ it mud be underftood 
of fome conftellation re- 
markable for its relation to 
an agreeable feafon. God 
b^B to Job^ '^ Can*il thou 



kama-Keaffa is the IrííÍi 
name for one of thefe coil-^ 
ftcllations, Mr. Lhwyd ex- 
plaint it by the plauftrunt 
of the Urfa Major; but 
from the compound Keaila^ 
which means a plough, the 
proper token of the Spring 
of the year^ there is great 



^ 
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<^ bind the fweet influences 
«« of Kimah ?'* that b to fay 
Can*ft thou bind or ftop the 
fertility of the eaFth,^ or 
prevent its producing flow- 
•ers and fruits when Kimah 
Appears i It is evident from 
the text, that by Kimah 
Job meant the conftellation 
nvhich in his time introdu- 
ced the Spring. 

The different figniflcati- 
ons of the root of this word, 
both in Hebrew and Ara-» 
bic, concur alio in point- 
ing out the iame thing. 
Kimab comes from nnd ka- 
tnahy which in Hebrew iig« 
nifies to defire^ to rejoice. 
Of all the feafons» it is the 
Spring which is undoubt- 
edly the moft defíred, and 
which is alfo produftive of 
the' greateft joy and plea- 
fure. If we derive the 
word Kimab from the Ara- 
bic root kaouam or kam^ this 
characterizes the Springs at 
leaft as diftindlly. Kam in 
\ Arabic dgnifits /ubigere mK- 
tiereni^ and to bec.vie warm : 
now we know that the earth 
at the approach of Spring 
begins to become warm and 
to open its bofom. This is 
aJfo the time when females 
of moft kind of animali 



Irish Gollflted. 

probability of this conftel- 
lation being the fame as the 
Hebrew Kimab of Job ; and 
indeed ferves to illuftrate 
and confirm our learned ao- 
thor'» aíTertion: and fur- 
ther keam-ar and geam^-ar^ 
corrupted 'from keam-arbar^ 
is Irifh for Spring corn^ 
com (hooting into ear. 
Kaom is alfo lovely, gentle, 
mild. 

The Irifh have three 
other names for the Pleié^ 
des^ viz. Dritbleanay fignify* 
ing fparkling ftars ^ Treui- 
ean^ which Utcrally implies 
a flock of birds -, and Cearc- 
eoHf i. e. the hen and 
chickens : the two laA cor^- 
refpood with the Hebrew 
name of thi» confl:eUa,tion ^ 
and the latter is the antient 
Etrufcan name of thefe ftars» 
as we learn from T. Joam 
Annius, (de Antiquitate et 
Rebus Etbruria^ p. 349J 
«* Rurfum locum] generati- 
onis et patriam Pieiadum 
vctufto vocabulo Cercinen 
Mauri vocant; ut Diodo* 
rus in 4 lib. indicat : nam 
ut quidem Tatmtidiftae di- 
cunt, Scythae et Aramm 
antiqultus Pleiades vocabant 
CercinaSy ficut Latin! Ver- 
gilias et pullicinellas^ In 

become 



\ 
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bfcome pregnant. It re- 
mains only to know what 
was the conftellation which 
in Job's time introduced the 
Spring. Every thing leads 
us to think it was the 
Pleiades. 

Beiides the two fignifica* 
tions of the Arabic root 
ktm^ which wc have juft 
now mentioned, it ierves 
filfb to iignify a troops a 
number^ a niultitude. This 
fignification agrees perfectly 
well to the Pleiades, with 
refpeft to the number of 
ftars included in the con- 
ftellation. Accordingly, this 
is the meaning of the name 
given to this conftellation 
of ftars in feveral languages. 
TtKumh^ in Greek fignifies 
multiiudsy as does kimab in 
Hebrew, and kaouam in 
Arabic. 



^ In fine, we fee that the 
t>eft veriions of the holy 
icriptures, by Kimab under- 
ftand the Pleiades. Sym- 
machps and Theodofius 
have thus tranflated it. 
The Talmudifts fay alfo 
thut kimab fignifies a rmU 
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this fcnfc we find it ren- 
dered in the Chaldaic Bi« 
ble. Job. ch. xxxviii, v. 32, 
Knmiw Vr nnx)\* etgallina fu^ 
per pullos fuos. Buxtorf. 
The German namq of this 
conftellation is Die glukerin^' 
a word of the fame import, 
from the Iberno-Celtic^Ai/V 
or gluic a clutch of birds i 
from whence the Englifli 
cluub and to ducky as a hen 
with her young. Dr. Hill 
is therefore right in aíTert* 
ing, that all our denomina« 
tions of the conftetlations, 
and the terms which we 
ufe in e:|cprefling the feveral 
heavenly bodies, have an 
earlier origin than we might 
imagine.' (AJlronatn. Diif. at 
Pleiades. . 

Cam is alfo a multitude, 
but * is always compounded 
of daoine^ i. e. men. See 
Camdaoine, Camdean^ Caimb- 
dearly in our lexicons. 

Cameacas fociety \ aice a 
tribe. 

Joby ch. xxxviii, V. 31.— 
Can'ft thou bind the fwcet 
influences of Pleiades, or 
loofe the bands of Orion ^ 

Irijh.^^hn bhfeadan tufa 
oireamhna millfe Phleiades 
do cheangal ? no ceahgail 
Orion 4o ftaoileadh i 
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titude^ a number />/ fiar$. 
Jt 18 aikcd ia the Talmud, 
What is noo kimab ? Rabbi 
Samueji anfwers. This word 
iignifies as it were an hun- 
dred ft ars i that i$ to fay^ 
Kimab is g coní^Iiation 
ivhich includes i^ number 
of ftars. Rabbi Jonas fayi? 
iikewife t)iat Kimab is the 
fame conftellation which the 
Arabian; call 4i'Tburaiya. 



We know that ^í-ST&tf- 
foiya is the n^mc givqn by 
thefe people to the Pleia- 
des, (See Hyde.) It is true 
that Aben Ezra by I(imab 
underftands the /;5^^(ii, but 
this difference is not coníi^ 
derable, fiqee both the Plei" 
ades and the Hyades are iti- 
clqded in the conftellation of 
%\it BqI], and are very nesir 
^ach other. 

Even Aftronotii^y favours 
th^ opinion which we pro- 
pol);, Calculfition ihow^f us 
that theiCQÍmical riítng of 
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Af^irx -^Yod po hwff 
naghtyn milliih y trilleeti 
y Ihiettal, ny ki^nglaghyn 
Orion y eaysley ? 

ff^cl/%. ^^Arwyrai d\ hy- 
frydwch Pleiades i neu ^ 
ddattodi di rwymau Qrion Í 

The Iriih and Welfti arc 
ppor literal tranflation; . of 
the Vulgate. 

The Manx have taken a 
liberty in the firft part ^ 
thus -rr Can- ift thou (bind) 
prevent the fweet inflpences 
of the 3evefi Star^, or TrUr 
leen i and Jn the fecon4 
have fallen into the VuU 
gate-ror loofe the bands «of 
Prion i Trilleefif u e. drJtih 
leana^ (winklers, fparUing 
f^ars. 

In Irifti, Jl-fua^Rae^ the 
great Northern ftan . (Sto^ 
Z»/i^, hereaiften) 



jenQSy cb. V. nx. S.^rSeek * 
him that maketh the Sevea 
Stars andOrion.— •The Eagr 
li(h veriton refers to Jobi 
before cited* 
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the Pleiades about 3500 
years ago, announced the 
return of fpring. I have 
proved in my inquiry into 
the antiquity of Job, that 
this epocha agrees perfcftly 
well with the time when, 
from the circumftances men* 
tioned in his book, he ap- 
pears to have lived. 

The author of the Greek 
veriion has tranlQated Kimab^ 
in the firft place by ArSlurus^ 
m the fecond by Pleiades. . 

But in Amos cb. v. v. %. 
where this word is alio 
found, the Greek interpre- 
ter^ either by defign or 
otherwife, has omitted to 
tranilate that part of the 
Hebrew text. 

The author of the Vul- 
gate has tranflated Kimab 
three different ways, in the 
three places where it is 
found. In the firft he ren- 
ders it by HyadeSj Job cb. 
ix. 1;. 9. in the fecond by 
Pleiades^ Job cb. xxxviii. v. 
31. and in the third by ylrc- 
turu^i Amos rb. v. v. 8. yet 
ftill in the midft of all this 
-ttiicertainty, we fee that both 
the author of the Greek 
▼erfion and the author of 
the Vulgate have admitted 
^C the Hebrew word Kimab 
tOKf mwi the Pleiades. 
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Orionem et Arilurum faciens^ 
i. c. //y& facit lucem matM^ 
iinatn. Montanus. 

/jr(^,— Jarniidh an te do 
m na feaét reulta agus Orion* 
From the Vulgate. 
Manx. — Shir jee huggc- 
yfyn ta jannoo ny * fhiaght 
roHageyn, as Orion. 
* yn Trilleem 

Here thie beautiful ex- 
predion of the Manx over 
the Iriih tranflation, is; via- 
ble to every Celtic fcholar ; 
— the fenfc IS the fame. The 
Iriih woul^un thus : 

Siorruidh cughadfan ta 
dheanadh na (Drilleana) 
feacht reultana^ }s Orion. 

Eternize to yourfelvea 
him that maketh the ieven 
fparkling ftars and Orion. 

/j^^^.— «Ceifiweh yr hwn- 
a wnaeth y faith feren» ac 
Orion. 

The Wclft is the Vulgate 
alfo, and as vulgar as the 
Iriih tranilation.-~It would 
run thus in Iriih : 

Ceiftnugh ar aon a gnath- 
ughadh a feacht reanna, acus 
Orion. 
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to torment, to 



The third conftellation 
named in Job is ^*Dd , KefiL 

Chima & Chefil has Faciens 

no^ai ^o^ mií Trmit^ Job 
ix. and 9.. Montams. 

The root of this word is 
^D3» kafaU which in Hebrew 
iignifies to be inconftant^ 
changeable \ in Arabic, to 
l>e benumbed^ to be idle^ to 
be cold. 

There \i reafon to be- 
lieve that hyKe/tlJoh means 
the Scorpion, It is fufficient 
to convince us of this, to 
examine the manner in 
which be expreíTes himfelf« 
God f^ys to Job, Can'ft thou 
}oo(e the bands of Kefil ? 
that is to fay, Can'ft thou 
looie and open the earth, 
which is ihut up and be- 
DUipbe4 when Keiil ap- 
pears i Can'ft thou then 
make it produce flower$ and 
roots ? JL^t us add to this 
what God (ays of Kimah, 
and we 0iall fee by the cha- 
rafters which diftinguiih 
thefc two ftars, that they 
are two conftellations of the 
;z;pdiac, but two conftellations which point out two very 
oppofite feafons. 

In fail God fays, to Job, Can'ft thou bind the fweet in- 
fluences of Kimah ? that is to fay, Can'ft thou bind or 
ftpp the fertility of the earth at the riiing of Kimah ? 



Kajfalj a co1d,bleakftorm. 

Kafair^ hail. 

KeaSt obfcurity, darkne(s« 

Kas^ the plague. 

Kifelj a low place between 
two waters. 

Kifne and Kuijnej ice. 

Kuijlinj a pole ; I think 
one of the poles of the 
world. 

Keis^ a flood, a winter 
torrent ; and from the hor- 
rors of darknefs, cold, &c. 
from the root keas^ > is pro* 
bably formed 

Keufa^ 
crucify, 

KifeaU Satan. This word 
occurs frequently in the an- 
tient MSS 

Do lofiar vile re Kifeal, 
they were all led by Satan. 
Hyntn. PatriciL 

The Jewilh month Kifleu^ 
which anfwers to our No«^ 
vembcr, feems to be de- 
rived from this ftar Kefil^ot 
frgm fome word in the He- 
brew now loft, which was 
íigniíicative of obicurity, 
like the Irifti K^as^ K^afal. 
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Can'ft thou prevent its then producing flowers and fruits ? 
but in fpeaking of Kefil, God fays on the contrary, Can'ft 
thou loofe the bands or cords of Kefil ? thatis, Can'ft thou 
loofe and open the bofom of the earth which begins to be 
benumbed when Keiil appears i It is very clear that in this 
paflkge Job intends a cohftellation oppofite to Kimah. 
We have (hown that by Kimah Job deugned the Pleiades ; 
there is therefore no doubt but by Kefil be defigned the 
Scorpion, a conftellation oppofed to Pleiades by almoft 
one half of the heavens, and which then announced the 
approach of winter. 

We find that Aben Ezra underftood by Kefil, that ftar 
of the firft magnitude known by the name of the Scor- 
pion's Hearty or of Antares. In his comri'entary on Job 
he explains himfelf thus, *^ The fweet influences of Ki- 
mah, &c. Kimah, this, iays he, is the northern ftar» 
and Kefil is a fouthern ftar. Kimah produces fruits which 
are the delight of man, and Kefil does the contrary. Ki- 
mah i^ a great ftar called the Btril*s Eye^ ttiat is Hyades^ 
and Kefil is a great ftar called the Scorpton^s Hearty th^t is 
Antares.** The interpretation of Aben Ezra, which is the 
fame with ours, agrees fo well with the root of the word 
Kefil, which in Arabic fignifies to he cold^ to be idlc^ to be 
benumbedy and in Hebrew to be inconfianty to be'Cbangeable^ 
as the feafon is at the beginning of winter. 

Rabbi Levi Ben-Gerfon fays alfo, that Kefil is one of 
the fouthern conftellations -, that when the fun enters into 
the fign where this ftar is to be found, the trees can no 
longer bring forth fruit^^ on the account of the cold which 
this ftar brings with it. 

GouG£T. Irish^ Collated. 

Laftly, there remaihs the Job ch. xxxviii. v. 32.— 

plural word mito Mazzo- Can'ft thou bring forth 

Tifth^ of whom Job fays, Mazzoroth in his ieafon? 

^ ' that 
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tíiat they appear each of 
tíiem in his feafim, chap. 
xxxviu. V€r. 32, -Several 
commentators underftand by 
this word the Signs of the 
Zodiac This is the opi- 
nion of Pagnin» Schindler, 
and of the Author of the 
laft Engliih veriion» and of 
the French tranilation of the 
Bible, printed at Cologne 
1 7^9* ^he Talmudifts and 
Rabbi Solomon Ifaki have 
explained it in the fame 
jnanner. 

This opinion feems to be 
iilpported by the words of 
the original text. In fad, 
God fays to Job, Can*ft thou 
bind the fweet influences of Ktm^h, or loofe the bands of 
Kefil ? Can'ft thou bring forth Mazzoroth (each) in his 
feafon? Thefe lail words, Can'ftthou bring forth Mazzo* 
roth each in his feafon ? placed immediately after the 
Pleiades and the Scorpion, feem to fix the ilgnification of 
this word Mazzoroth. It can mean nothing but the Signs 
of the Zodiac, which appear above the^ horizon fuccef- 
iively. This explication is fo much the more probable, 
that Job introd^ces-Mazzorpth in the fame breath, and 
immediately after he had fpoken of two different feafon^j^ 
^Minounccd by two different Signs of the Zodiac. 
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The Iriih and Welfli 
are literal tranilations of the 
foregoing. 

Jrijb. — An bhfeadann tu 
Maflaroth do thabhairt a* 
mach iona am fein í 

fTelJb. — A ddygi di allan 
Mazzaroth yn eu hamier ? 

The Manx have expreflcd 
this paflage more ilrongly. 

Vod 00 Mazzaroth y chur 
magh ayns e imbagh? /. €. 

Can'ft thou (at pleafure) 
bring out Mazzoroth on the 
horizon— Can'ft thou com* 
mand any of the iigns to 
appear on the horizon at 
thy pleafure ? 



V 



The ilgnification of the 
root of this word Mazzo- 
roth is no lefs favourable to 
the explication which we 
propoie. Mazzoroth comes 

from the Hebrew *i|j Nazari 



Here is a ilrong afHnity 
between the Iriih and the 
Hebrew. 

Nas is a girdle, band, 
&c. mnd alfo implies an an- 
niverlary. Noi-S^mb is the 
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oiix//, mclrqled. Nodeno- Zodiac. Nas is the name 
mination can agree better to of a town near Dublin, ib 
the Signs of the Zodiac, called from the anniveriairy 
which form as it were a gir- meeting of the States % for 
die» with which the earth is Which reafon the arms of 
iencircled« This is even the Nas or Naas is a ferpent ^, 
name by which this circle of the moft aptient fymbol of 
the fphere was originally de- an anniveriary. We find in 
figncd, Exod, chop. xxix. v. y. «m 

Nazar alfo to imply corona^ 
foronamentum^ all which has a moib ftriking affinity with 
our Nas. N^ft\ u e. Uas^aice^ (froni aice^ a tribe) fifl%* 
nifies alfo a furety or bondman given by the tribe to the 
]s;bgt for the performance of certain covenants. 

^ pni Nahhaih is alio a ferpenc in Hebrew. 

' It 18 not from the& few words I ground my conjcAuro 
diat the Iriih received inftruftion in Aftronomy immedi* 
Utely from the antient Eaftern nations ; I think the k\^ 
lowing Collation of the Jrijh and the Erfe with ^ the He- 
brew and the Weiih, in the names of the planets» will 
ftrengthen my aiTertion, or at lead wiU prove that, the 
Welm in i| corrupted Celtic» and that the Iriíh dialeft ift 
the moft pure \ which has been already ailerted by the . 
learned Welfh antiouary» in his Archaeologia Rritannica^ 
particularly it^ his Prefacip to the Wdih, I mean Mr. 
Lhwyd. 

HiBREw. laisif. Eg.is Wsx^sH. Cork. Arm, 

orERQi. 
Suw. 

^Tom Shemes Samh Hayl HquI| Heul 

mnChamar Grian Grian Heyluen Heolt 

pnn Cheres Grioth Grioth Hyan 
PrpinChereia Titin Titia Tw 

Twtan 

it 
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It is evident the Welih have borrowed thefe appella- 
tives from the Greeks, except the laft Tes, which implies 
heat, as all ^he Irifh and Erfe words do. Samb is the 
fame as the Hebrew Sbemes^ which comes probably from 
the Arabic root Sbamajh^ iplenduit, tnicui^ or from two 
Hebrew words ^^ ts» i. e. Sbam and ejh^ which iignify 
it is fire ; fo dis is fire in Iriih, and ajfa to kindle a fire ; 
Gri. apd Griotb is to heat, to warm^ to fcorch. Tiibj 
Teitby figoifies a mor^ moderate heat, and fo does feas^ 
from which the Wcllh /fc Titifit with an afpirate is 27* 
$bin or Tibin^ from whence the common Iriih word iinne , 
fire, alfo to melt by the heat of fire i hence the English 
Tiffj an infufed metal, and Tin-der^ i. e. inlrifli tin* 
^eargy i. c. red fire, 

' The Iriih adored the fun and moon and heavenly hoft. 
The Druids> celebrated two days in the year to Bal or 
Belus with great pomp. On thefe days they collefted 
their fire-rent, or hearth-money tax, if I may be allowed 
the expreflion ; viz. on the firft day of May, called 
Bd-tinne^ and on the fecond t)f November, calieá Buh 
Soman : the genitive of Samban is Sambna^' and the eve of 
this day is ftill called Oidbcbe Sbafnna^ or as the vulgar 
pronounce it ee ouna^ and is now the eve of All Saints ; 
and on thefe days ihalefaftors were puniflied with death 
by fire. Cbama implies heat in Irifii and in Hebrew. 
Catfhoir or Caoma-oir in Iriih, is the Aurora or break of 
day, i. e. the rifing of non cbama or the fun. Cam^ 
Caim^ Caom^ is warmth, comfort, pleafure. Caim^aiSj 
CaimiSy Caimfif a warm clothing, a ihirt, a ihift, hence 
the French Cbemife, 

trm Cberes is the fame as the Iriih Crios^ Gríos^ warmth, 
hence our criofaCj gritfac^ hot embers \ griofuicam^ to ftir 
the fire, to befeech with warmth, to provoke by heat of 
pailion. Creas^ Greas^ warm clothing, and now vulgarly 
accepted as fine clothing. 

Ceid-Sbamb^ the fun's facrifice, 19 another name for 
May in Iri/h. 

HEaRiw. 
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Hebrew. Irish. E&sb. Welsh. Cor. Arm. 

Moon . Re, Reb, Rea Re y Lhyad Lur Laot 

^^^^ Labanah Eafca^Eafcar Eaica yLhoer 

nv Ijahh Eafcon Eafeon 

Gealac Gealac 

Arabice. Luan . Luan 

Vm^h Luna nova Mi Mi Mis Miz MIm: 

t^!^ Sol Mios Mios ' 

w 

r^nb Labana comes from the root ^A laban» which iiff* 
nifies whitenefs ; hdn in Iriih is white ; laban in Arabic is 
milk, in Iriih baine^y Libanus^ Mons Lydiae a candore 
nivium ; Iriih Alban. Laban in Iriih has the oppofite 
iignification, i. e. mire, dirt ; and this is not unufual in 
the oriental languages. The iame word often implies 
love and hatred,, &c. nY comes from the root nn ravab^ 
refrigerat, ib does the Iriih Re, Rea, from the Iriih rá^ 
vac (rabhach) fruitful y reidb^ reib^ to prepare, to make 
ready, as the Hebrew r&vacb^ is explained by Schindler» 
to prepare the earth for nouriihing the feed, Eafcá^ 
Eafconn^ has been already explained as the Hebrew word 
-^{/^9 gealac J whitenefs, from the Greek. Luan may 
probably be corrupted from the Hebrew Labana; but I 
take it to be origmally Celtic, for an is a planet, and luan 
is the fmall planet, in oppofítion to the fun, the greaceft 
planet. The word re enters into many compounds in 
the Iriih, as re-alt j a ftar ; ^//, i. e. alius i re-meas^ time i 
a certain meafured fpace of time, as a Lunar month, from 
fneaSy to meafure, to eftimate ; re-an^ a ftar i re4r^ lail 
night, / 

V7m Hebrew, Lucifer, Stella matutina. 
^ hvfm Arab. Hilil, Luna nova. 

hhn the root, fplenditj Iriih deal, ghleal, cleceal. The 
Wellh have no words any way like thefe. The fynoni- 
mous for fplcndiduSi are yfplennydb^ gloyu^ dijglair^ goke^ 
Cbeuyrkedigj eglyr^ -^tt^og^ byn<íd^ . nodédig^ ardbirhg^ 
bardby teg^ bayu-uyk. 

The Iriih Eafca is probably the fame as tÍie Phenj- 
cian nnt9M aikera, i. e. Regina Celi y et ut Col t^C^^&M 
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Inns Baal dicitur, quod refpedtu lunae fit inftar Domini, 
qui de fuo decore & íplendore uxori fuae communicat» iic 
; ttíam Loina vocator jífcbera. 

The Arabic name of JLucifer lafi^n al-fagar, is derived 
from *UA fagar, rupit» dirupit, apertio, and faggat is pe- 
cator» impius, adulter^ from whence the Iriih name of 
Lucifer, or the morning- ftar, is faig^ which alfo means a 
i^arkle $ and from that ftar uihering in the day, faic is 
to fee plainly and diftinoUy ; faga is alfo to wreft, or force 
4my thing from a perfon» to injure s fagal^ fogal^ to rob^ 
fogla^ trdfpafs. 



GSBELIV. 
MmU ^'miti/i, "Tern, il 

The Latin word Calender 
tium is derived from Calen- 
dar or Calendes, a name 
S'ven by the Romans to the 
eomenia or day of the 
new moon, at the firft day 
of the month. 

This word Calendes, which 
appears to nuny to be the 
child or ofiipringof Chance, 
is preferred in ibme coun^ 
tries. The firft day of the (blar 
year, that of the winter foU 
fiice, that is^ the Calendes 
in fad, are at dits day namk 
td Icbalendes^ in a country 
where the Romans had ce- 
lebrated colonies, and where 
a dialed is fpoken at this 
day, little known, and ne- 
gleded by our profefled 
Jinguifts •, the dialed I mean 
it that of the Faldois^ 



Irish. 

The Names of the €»•' 

lends in Iriih are, 

CaUaind 1 the annual coin 

Caileandon \ vocation ; 

Feilire^ the aera or record 
of feafts ; 

Mileahbar^ the month book % 

Rmhleabb^r^ the book of 
numbers ; 

CaiU^ to name; Calaite a 

cryer; C^/W, the famew 

. Hence Calí^ Kill^^ a church 

or place of convocation i 

Latin, Cella. 

The Valdois are of Celtic 
origin. (See Collation of 
the WaUenfe^ p- 54-) ' 

IcbaUndes^ is the Iriih SceaU 
ain»deas*f i. e« the orderly 
hiftory of the year ; Sceal 
is hiftory; aiftj year^ arid 
deas^ ordering, regiftring, 

Thf 
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The firft day of the yeaf 
in Provence, is named Ca- 
lene, and the people of BTas 
Breton call a new year's gift 
Calanna 5 yet if the Val- 
dois, Provencals, or Bas 
Bretons are aiked the mean- 
ing of the words ichalen- 
des, Calene^ Calanna^ they 
declare themfelves ignorant 
of the origin* 

Calendar literally fignlfies 
a table of Calends, or'of the 
moons of the year; but from 
whence is derived the word 
Calendesy and why applied to 
the iirft day of each month ? 

Kal or Cal is an original 
wordy which íigniíies to cifly 
out, to call, to aflemble: 
It exifts in the eaftern and 
in the weftern dialeéts. 



In the Eaftern dialed 
hn^ Khal is to cry out, to 
aálemble, to convoke ; it is 
the Greek k«^, the old La« 
tin Calo, the Gothic Kalla, 
the Swediih Kaila, the Eng- 
liih to caU, the Irifti Galle 
{this is a mijlake I fuppofijff 
the prefsj there is no fucb 
Viord as Galle^ it is called 
Caill) the Welih Galw, the- 
Bas Breton Gelu^ which úV 



Irish Collated. 

The firft day of the year 
in Languedoc h gul-an-net^^ 
(fee Furretiere) as I have 
before explained. A new- 
year Vgift in all the Celtic 
countries ivas called gmf^ 
ain-nua^ i. e. the miiktpe 
of the new year, which was 
prefented to the people bf 
the Druids ; it is of a diN 
ferent origin from Cakuma^ 

The Iriih MSS, particu^ 
hrly the annals, always ex- 
press the beginning of every 
month by the word Calendar 
The Irifti Feil-ire is literal* 
ly the era of holidays. F^[ 
is a hoiyday, a feftival a vi* 
gil y it alio implies a myi^ 
tery, a fecret. Feile is a 
convocation, a fair, a mar- 
ket. This word is the root 
of the French VeiUe^ a ¥!• 

The Celtic word for a 
church is Eiglis^ and in okt 
MSS; Eacdis. Eig is to 
cry out, to call, fynonimoua 
to Cal^ and lis is a houfe^ 
an inclofed place, from 
whence the Greek Palii, 
which we have (hown to be 
of Cekic root in another 
place; but the Iriih Eacalis 
and the Greek EkkUfm ap-r 
pear to be derived from ^f» 

preieut 



laB 
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Irish Collated. 



prefent the fame idea both Hecbal tcmp\uxn^ and lis, a 
in the noun and in the verb, profeucha» a place of prayerr 
tience Kaleiia, Ekkaleiia, / 

£kkléit!a in Gireek, i. e. a convocation, from which the 
French Eglife, the convocation or aflembly, a word which 
ieems to have little connexion with calender. 

From Calo, to call, the The Latin Oiluburrio is 
Latins formed Caluburri- certainly from the Celtic 



ones, pubjic criers; Comi- 

tia Calata, the aíTemblies of 

.the people; Calendar, the 



Caill and buirea ; the firft 
means to cry out, but the 
latter to bawl, to bellow^ to 



aflemblies or convocation of ' roar out like a bull. 



the Neomenia, i. e. the Ca- 
lends ; Calendatim, the firft 
day of each month ; Cala- 
bra Curia, or Calabrian Pa- 
lace, an edifice where Ro- 
mulus held the general aC- 



Calen-da feems to be the 
Iriih Cal-ain-iia, the regif- 
tring or naming the days of 
the year. 

Comitia Calata^ is alfo 
from the Iriih Com-tL to be 



femblies, land where the. together in one houfe. 



king of facrifices convoked 
the fenate and the people; 
to hear the feafts and faerie 
fices announced. 

The word Calendes there- 
fore fignifies the day of pro- 
clamation or of convoca- 
ti«n ; becaufe at that time, 
at Rome as well as at Jeru- 
falem and throughout the 
Eaft, the perfons chofen for 
that fundion, announced to 
the people the appearance of 
the new moon, its duration^ 
&c. and what were to be 
the days of feafting and 
thofe of working: it was 
called the day of convoca- 



Calabra, i. e. Cala-hra is 
the adembling or convoca- 
tion of the judges ; bra^ i. c. 
breitbmuin, the judge.— See 
the Antient Law Glojfdry^ 
ColleStanea^ No. 5. p. 17. 

The Wclih name the Ca- 
lendar £^/^;; and^ dydb kynta 
bob mis, the firft days of 
each month. ^Corti, Kalan, 
balan, deu halan guav. In 
Iriih dia kaUain gimb, the 
Calends of Winter, or All 
Saints Day. 

The Welih names of the 
Calendar are 

Rhif^lyfr. Ir. Rim-lea* 
bbar. 

tion 
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f 

tion, becaufe the firft day of 
the month v^^s f^cred to 
thi;s aflembly of the people 
ani^ (to facrifíces. 

From thence comes ano- 
ther ijgni^ation of the word 
Ca;!, ivhic;h implies the re- 
volution of the feafons : 
This is the fenfe of the 



Irish Collated. 

Cyfrif'-lyfr^ ai boofc of 
numbers. 

Cofíefir^ a book of me- 
mory, or of records. 

The Iriih Calain»dair and 
Callain-deas^ %nifying the 
myfterious or fecrct regif- 
try ; deir is a myftery, or 
dear is a remarjc ; arid deai 
is good order, regularity: . 



Chaldean nf?p Kald, and a$ 
thb cpnyocation of the peo- 
ple w^s pi-pclBjimed by the found of the horn^, the- word 
C^l in Cfh^^ldean, (ignifíes alfo tp found the horn \ from 
whence the prophets ufc ,the expreflion, to Jound the bork 
on Siqn^ implying to cqnyo)ce the people, to harangue. 



Of tiie Word Alm^jíVic. ' 

But as the Calendar id 
alfo named Almanaci we wfH 
tá-acé the origin of ' this 
word, it dcfcend's from the 
Arabic, in which language 
it is the fame as that of the 
antient Oricntalifts, the He- 
brew, the' Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, &c. with fuch 
difference only as a great 
diftance of time naturally 
produces in all languages. 

Al is an article thci ma- 
//^^i&.iignifies calculation ; fo 
.that Almanach is the calcu- 
lation of tlie days of the 
year, qr revolution of the 
ft^r^which regulate the days. 



• With great deference tó 
this learned Author, the 
word AlfHanac can be bettet 
derived from the Celtic lan- 
guages 

Alj alii implies time, $s 
in the compounds allodi for^ 
merly ; all^ time ; (?i/,'*pafti 
gone 5 allaiftj a feafon,, i. c^ 

alii tim? ; .^1^$ of the yean 
Meánn^ meannanj meanac^ 

is to manifeft, to* make 

plain. 

Meafia^ fotetellifrg* ■ • 
All thefe compouridcd 

with all or aly would fignify 

a Calendar, tLn Almapaci 
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FROM 

Monf. Count de Xti&elik^ 

JáMéle Prhmtift, Vol. 4. 

THE fecond divifion of 
tmiie with the'moft anticnt 
nations, was by months or 
lunar revolutions. 

The French word mm^ 
t month', is derived from 
men the J^yptian name of 
the moon, from whence the 
luVLÚxifnenfis^ fometimes .writ- 
ten mrftSj as we ^nA \f, on 
feveral monuments ; thence 
mefe ' in old French, a word 
Kill retained m Languedoc^ 
tnd by changing e into oi^ 
the modem French hare, 
made mois. 

The Hebrews called a 
. month n> irbi^ which was 
the name they gave to the 
moon \ and all nations fot- 
Jow the fame idea. The 
Hebrews gave it alio the 
name r-m ^boáejh or cbodefh^ 
that is renovation^ beeaufe 
the moon is renewed in ap- 
pearance every month. 

But to diftinguiih the 

months,- each had a ^parate 

name ; and as all nature re- 

€0mm€accd m iz months. 



Itffsti Collated 

t 

THE antient Irifli count- 
ed by the year, which they 
fubdivided into quarter!, 
months, days, &c. 

The Ibemo-Celtic wor4 
for month is mi and mios^ 
compounded of mi^ tht 
moon, and aos (ees) age* 
An is a pknet, hence mi^n^ 
the month planet; lu-an^ 
the kfler planet ; l>oth ^-^ 
ntfying the moon. The 
Latin mefis and Frencli mm^ 
are both derived from Aá 
Celtic mios. / 

Tfee Irifh name of the 
moon is alio re^ which not 
only implies a month, but 
any divifion of time. Thus 
ra^ raij raidbj rain^ a quar- 
ter of a year, a feafon t 
Earr-roy the Spring ; Samb- 
rdj the Summer y Fombar-^ 
ray Autumn 5 Geimh-ra^ 
Winter. From the Hebrew 
irbi the Iriih formed iris^ 
an era,, which ^Ifo iignifies 
a new-ycar*s-gift, with the 
prefix a^ atby i. e, atbirisy 

the 
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tile account of moons went i. e. renovation of the era % 
no further. from bbodejb or chodefi the 

Iri(h chead^ árft in orders 
cheadaSy &c« The Quarters began with the firft of May, 
in honour of Sam^ or the Sun ; Earr^ra was cooiequentlf 
che Iftft Quarter,, as its name implies. 



Egtftian Months. 

The firft Egyptian month 
and the firit day of that 
fnontht the anniverfary day» 
was called S!boU the Egyp- 
tian name of Mercury, who 
according to them was the 
inventor of aftronomical ob- 
íervatiónsi 



The iecond month was 
Faopby m Greek Pbiophu it 
begun at the autumnal equi- 
nox: This word is com- 
pounded of the Egyptian 
teticie pa or pba^ and opb^ 
a ferpent, from whence the 
ureck typhis. This month 
was properly named, as the 
equinox happens at the 
time of the head and tail of 
tbe Dragon appearing. 

Atbyr^ the third mohtb, 
anfwers to the end of Oc- 
tober and three-fourths of 
I^ovember; It bears the 



The Celts worfliipped the 
Supreme Being under the 
name of íTc/V, i, e. the 
whole, the great Almighty 
one; toity torrtj torraíl^ im- 
plies a great circle, fuch as 
defcribed by the . heavenly 
bodies. Toit alfo implies 
frankincenfe, fmpak, per- 
fume. Toit-an^ a conftella- 
tk)n ; likewlie a conflagra- 
tion. Titan^ the Sun. 

The name of a ierpent 
iti Irifh is nimb or nipb^ 
^xúí the adventitious n prc- 
£xed, as in nAtbair^ father, 
and many other words be- 
ginning with a vowel, and 
atbirnimb is alfo a ferpent» 
(See the next acticle.) 



Atbir^ as before obfervcd, 
is a ferpent ; but if an an*- 
tient Iberno-Celt was to de- 
fcribe the re- appearance of 
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tiame of the goddefs Atbyr^ 
the fame as the Venus of the 
Greeks, riilng from the bo- 
fom of the waters. The 
name of this month was 
jiven with great propriety. 
For then the inundations of 
the Nile fubfided, the land 
appeared again, and verdure 
, and vegetation took place. 

Cboeac^ or Choiac^ the 
name of the fourth month, 
is the fame ^s the Hebrew 
ni3 Kuak^ or Kciak^ which 
lignifi^s verdure, ftrength, 
power. 

3jyW, a name correfpond- 
ing with the Hebrew 91?- 
hethj commences at the 
Winter folftice : It was pro- 
perly named ym Tyb^ i. e, 
good, becaúíé the fun brings 
with it that heat fo neceffary 
to ripen the grain. ^ 

Mecbir is the fixth Egyptian month ; it began towards 
the end of January : This name has great effinky to the/ 
Perfiap month JWifWr, which :gniíhes in January, and the 
Perfians underftand by this divinity, according to Freret, 
'CodeftialVenus^ or the Mylitta of the Aflyrians. 

Pbamenotb finiflies at the Fa^ good, eafy, quiet, 
commencement of fpring : honourable, eftimaWe 5 fa- 



Irish Collated. 

land after a.flood, he would 
ufe the word atb^tbir :' 
Hence ws call a ford, or 
place lightly covered with 
water, aib ; and the low 
grounds, overflowed in win* 
ter and dry in fummer, are 
called iir-locby or land^-lakes. 



Ceoca, Ceoc^eiftife^ fpring 
rains, growing weather; and 
that ever-green plant called 
Plantain^ is nanred by the 
Iriih Cuac^ or KuahPbadruic^ 
i. e. Patrick's evergreen. 

This feems to be the root 
of the Iriih word tub^ tubh^ 
fliraw, /. e^ the ftems of ri- 
pened grain, the radix of 
which is not now to be found 
m the language: The Egyp- 
tian word tybi probably had 
the fame meaning. 



mi-an^ the excellent monthly 
planet. 



This name therefore was that 

of the moon which opens 

the fpring; the moon by 

excellence, during which they announced the great news 

o{ the harveft. fhc word is compounded 01 pba^ the, 

gnd meitj moon, 

Pbarm^íbi^ 
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Egyptian Months. 

Pbannuthu the month 
anfwering to the end of 
March and three fourths of 
April, wa? the feafon of 
Harveft : it correfponds to 
the Hebrew month Tbamuzy 
both which are compounded 
of mutb or muz^ written 
a^iD mutz^ which fignifics to 
threih out corn. 



Irish foliated. 

The feafon of Harveft or 
of reaping and gathering 
in the grain, and that of 
thrcihing it out for ufc or 
for market, appear to be 
very diftind times or fea- 
fons. I apprehend phar^ 
mutb to imply the harveft 
onljs arid to be the root of 



the Celtic pbo7nar or fomhar 
harveft, which probabiy 
was formerly written formbar^ from whence fermoir a 
jfarmer, and /^rr/Wí// plough-land. The Irifli mttib^ mii" 
thacy ripe, fruitful, is derived from the Hebrew mutb. 



" Pachon», the pth month or 
end of April and nearly all 
May, is compofed of pa 
and cbcn which implies the 
Egyptian Hero^s^ or the 
fun become ftrong ; as JM>* 
loniky haa proved in hia 
}£gyptian Pantheon. 

Paynyj " the loth month» 
towards the end of which 
arrives the Summer folftice^ 
is according to Scaiiger the 
name Pharaoh gave to Jo- 
seph, i. e. n47P which has 
much affinity to the word 
Pam^ Q} celebrated in the 
Hymns of . Apollo, vand 
which fome commentators 
tranflate ia^w«r. 

Epipbi, the nth month, 
according to Scaiiger, is the 
: Epapbus of the Greeks, ion 



Coftn^ lord, fupreme, 
ftrong, powerful. . Hence 
Conn-c^ad'Calbacbj or the 
hero Com of the hundred 
battles*, and the family 
names of Conner. 



We cannot trace any af- 
finity in thefe names of th^ 
Egyptian feafons, with the 
Iriih language; but it is 
evident that the antienc 
Iriih had borrowed part 
of' the Egyptian worihip. 
There are feveral monu- 
ments of antiquity ftill 
remaining in t^iis country, 
composed of circles of 
ftones, with altars of the 
iame materials, called at 
this <iay ma^h-adair^ which 

of 
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of lo or yis : another author 
explains it by the Egyptian 
fbi a foD^ and $pi the fame 
as Ops ; fo that Epipbi is 
the fon of Opis or 0//m, 
huiband of /^ ; the £papbus 
of the Greeks is confe- 
quentl/ a pure Egyptian 
name. 

Mefori^ the name of the 
Uft month, appears to be 
the fame in Egyptian, He- 
brew and Arabic. 

To this we muft add, that 
Herodotus in his fecond 
book obferyes that th<e 
names of the days and 
months were called by the 
^Egyptians after their Gods. 



Irish Collated; 



Ó^j^rien explains a plain or 
field of adoration : It is cer- 
tain that macb^ magb^ does 
(ignify a level plain or coun- 
try, but in this inftance ic 
can have no fuch meaning ^ 
for we find often the prenx 
ard high, and glan z, valley, 
as Ardtnagbj Qlanmagb.-^^ 
Magb-adair mu(t therefore 
have another meaning \ and 
for the explanation we ftand 
indebted to the labours of 
the learned and ingenious 
Jacob Bryant, Efq; author 
of the Mythology of the 
Afatitftts, &c, &c. • Ayiix^ 
ent tettiples had proper and 
peculiar denominations, ta* 
kin frtmi the deity to whom 
they were facred : it appears, therefore, the terte^ magb 
and adair were antient titles of the god thei-<s Wofihippi^i 
and Ve4-y probably by the Celts Were fynoniroblis to Bélus^ 
as We often fihd pal cbHjoined to magb-addir, Mag was 
ft title of the deity in the Eaft, whbfe worihip was ftiled 
tnagia^ and his priefts Magu See Hefychius, at m«^». Iii 
an antient gloffary now before ifae, lííTiá^ Muc .i.mugh 
.!• ainm dilios do dhiadbia^ i. p. Afeif a- proper name for thfc 
deity. According to Salriiafiiis, he was fonlfetimcs called 
Mog^ and by the antient Celts he was iefteemed the fame 
as Samothes : This is A plain pi*oof the anceftors of thb 
Jberno-Celts had a khbWiedgfe of this deity- Many of 
thefe monuments ii^ Ireland are called BeaUAtba-Magb' 
Adair ^ which are thfe very terms, which a native of 
Egypt or Syria would have rendered BaaUAtb-Mag-Adior^ 
and a Grecian Bflf^ pA Maiy»? aJw^? . BaaUAtb is^mentioned in 



icripture; and there was a facred fountain denominated 

» ■ V . ' • 

from 



ipturp ^ 
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from this god, and called SaaUAlb-heer. (^tt Jqfifua^ c. iz* 
V. 8.) Hence aá-ra to adore, i. e. to addreis Ai or Mog^ 
from rdj radh^ to addreis» to pray to i from whence the 
Latin oro^ adoro. And Baalmagon was the name of the 
city Moab. {Ezecb.x. xxv» v. 9.) It is therefore evident 
that BaaL and Mag were the fame \ and that Baal was the 
chief deity of the Irifli will appear hereafter. 



Of the Roman Months. 

The origin of the náriies. 
cf the Roman months will 
explain the names of the 
months ufed by the French 
and fevérál other modern 
nations, as they borrowed 
their names from the La-: 
fins. 

At firft, the Rohiahs 
iiámed the ixiohth^ accord* 
ing to their numerical or- 
der ; ^d 'moft nations did 
the fame : hence the four 
months Sépitémbér, 06tó- 
ber, November^ December, 
i.e. the 7th, 8th, 9th^ and 
loth month, aft they folind 
them in order, beginning 
With the mbnth of May or 
the Vernal equinox. 

Neverthetefs the Romat^ 
year did not always begin 
at that epoch ) like many 
other people, thby reckoned 
from Juhe\ hence the month 
. 1^ called Junius^ (torn juniiir 



Irish Collated. 

It is as plain that the La- 
tins borrowed the names of 
the months from the Celts» 
as that the Prench borrowed 
théjírs from the Latins. lit 
will alfo ajlpear that the an* 
tiéiit Celts always begtiii 
the year with January, with 
which cuftoni all other £ú<* 
i'opeah faations have ae 
Itogth complied: but the 
Quarters begun with May^ 

the word May is here 
á hiiftake of the prefs ; the 
authot* cifettaihly intended 
Márcb^ ot the Vernal cqui- 
hox. 



The Ibef Aó-Celts name 
this nióhth Mi giune and 
M'gabbun^ tít the ftionth 
of caWiis i ' becaufe'the cowb 
drop their halves Iti thib 
ihoiith : for this reafon it 

the 
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the younger, becaufe the 
jrcar was renewed at thiV 
rime, and for this reafon 
June was iacred to youth. 



. For the oppofite reaibn 
the preceding month was 
called Aiay : It terminated 
the year, and w^ facred to 
the Old, i. e. to the Maj" 
ores^ from whence the namq 
of the month. . T)\ty held 
it as a bad.omen to marry in 
this month of decrepitude, 
and* this cuftom at length 
became a law, like many 
other cuftbms, the reafon of 
ivhich we iearch for iti vain, 
as we do for the caufe of this 
month becoming the fifth 
and June the fixth, when 
they had commenced and 
rndejd the year. 

It is noit the;i furpriiing 
that the etypiology of the 
name of this month has 
baffled the attempts of the 
licaxn^d Homan writers. 



Irish Collated. 

i*as named Oi^-miy the 
month of the young ; it is 
alfo called Mt-mbea/macb^ ' 
W the month of the beauti- 
fii! offspring j and, , with 
TcCpcÁ xp the next great 
divifion of the year by 
quarters, it is called JWGr- 
meodhain-fambradhj or the 
middle month of fummcr. 

The Latin Junius wa^ 
readily formed from gabbun 
pronounced giune. 

The month of May was 
facred to Belus, and is fiill 
called Mi - Baltinne^ the 
month of Baal's fire. In 
this month all criminals were 
tried, and the guilty burnt 
to death, etdir Bheiltinne^ 
between "Iwqt^ fires of BaaU 
This execution was proba^- 
biy miftaken by Caélar for 
human (acrifices a.mongft the 
Gauls. 

During this folemn fefti^ 
val, marriages were forbid*- 
den : It was called the month 
of Maij Maidb^ or Maitb^ 
which fignifies myftery or 
forccry. Maitb-eas is ex- 
plained ^ by the old Iriih 
^loflariflis by Mai-fbtes, i. c. 
druidbeacbt^ i. e. the know- ^ 
ledge of Mai^ or Druidical 
M^lery. The games inftir 

Some 
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Some thought' .: k. was (b 
called, becaufe the Tufculani 
had coniecrated it to Jou^ 
the greateft of all deities. 
Cinciustook it. from Maia^ 
the wife of Vulcan, becaufe 
at the beginning of May the 
Flaminus, or high-prieft of 
Vukan,. facrificed to this 
godde&, which Pifo yet 
thought was called Majefta 
and not Maia. According 
to others, Maia was the 
mother of Mercury, Cor- 
nelius Labeo fays, Maia wasr 
the mother of the earth \ 
Úít great Mother was there- 
fore a proper name, and for 
this reaibn a Jow in fig was 
offered to Maia^ as a vic- 
tim facred to the earth; 
and that (he was honoured 
with Meccury, becaufe fhe 
concurred with him in form- 
ing the voice: To prove 
this, he adds, that the tem- 
ple of Maia was confecrated 
on the firft of May^ under 
the name of the good god- 
defs, the fame as the earth, 
called alfo Fauna^ Ops^ and 
patm. 

Fuhius Nohilior was the 
only one who approached 
the truth, in his Fajii^ that 
Romulus gave the name of 
Old men to the month of 
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tuted in honour of theie, 
\itv^ QtiXcá May-games^ and 
are ftill imitated by mummers 
and fuchrlike proceífíons, 
the youths being always 
armed, denoting bloodjhed. 
Marriage was not only for- 
bidden, but all perfons mar- 
ried in the preceding year» 
were obliged to appear and 
account for their behaviour. 
The women walked in pro- 
cefiion, led by a peribti 
bearing a circle ornamented 
with flowers, and in the 
midfft was fufpended a ball 
of golden tiíTue and another 
of filver, in honour of fie- 
lus and the Moon ; the lat- 
ter part of this ceremony is 
ftill preierved in Ireland« 
The name of the year, as I 
have obferved, is in Iriih 
Bliadbain^ corrupted from 
Bal-di-ain^ or the ring or 
orbit of the god Baal : The 
name of a planet is an^ pro- 
bably from ain^ but the title 
Di-ana^ given to the moon, 
is certainly of this Celtic 
origin, which fignifies the 
god of planets. Re is alfo 
the moon, and rean^ a ftar, 
which is to fay, the moon*s 
planet ; thus Aie was called 
fhe Queen of heaven, the 
Queen of the planets. Th? 
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May, aiid of Toktb^ to Art 
inonth of June* In the 
ctyAfion of tíiis word the 
RomftM fiicceeded no b«t^ 
ter than in the former; fome 
deriving it from Jtlho; 
others from Junius Brutus, 
Mrho after the ex^ullion of 
ike Tarquxns, on the firil iyf 
Jime, ofiered a facrifice oh 
Mount Cociius to thfe god- 



.'Irish Collated. 

ftiih faavr another name for 
a ftar, as rw^aiSi i. e. the 
high moon; tbefe are the 
ftara in the great expaníé^ 
whofe orbits are not known, 
and this name evidently 
Aióws the knowledee the 
antient Ifiih had of aftro* 
notny; From ain^ a rii^ 
of orbit^ is derived the L»- 
tin ,i^mus and aHUuius. 



dels Carnaj proteArefe of 
the noble parts ; and to whom, on thiift account, beans were 
ofiered on this day, from whence the Calends of June were 
haimed Fabariie. 

We muft 'not omit, that Plutarch, in his Roman Quef- 
tibris, a&s, from whence Was derived the cuftom of not 
inftrfyiAg in May \ and as' he knew no other caufe than 
other authors, he attributes it to antient cUftom. 



The Romans having 
tranipofed the commence- 
ment of the year to the 
vernal equinox. Mars or 
March became the firft. 
l^hey pretend this name 
was derived from Mars the 
father of Romulus, but 
this is a contradidion in 
faA, for Odtober was facred 
to Mars and March to Mi- 
nerva. The month of March 
was called by the Celts Red- 
fnon^ or the inflamed moon, 
from whence the French 
JuUne rouffiy alluding to the 
djteadful eflfeOs which com- 



The Celts always begun 
the year with January, which 
was named Ceann-barr^ and 
Cinn-harrj Chinri'harr^ and 
Ginn-harr^ u e. Caput'Capi- 
tis^ both words iignifying 
the head or fupreme \ which 
gave the Romans the idea 
of reprefenting Janus with 
two heads : hence harr was 
the fame as the Roman ca^ 
Unda^ and in genei'al ligni- 
fied a month, from whence 
September^ OSdber^ &c. of 
which hereafter. The Iber- 
no-Celts called this month 
IS'fnart^ u e. the heifer 

monly 
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motily arrive at this íéafan : 
It could not be better ex- 
plained in Latin than by 
the'^ame of Menjis Martius^ 
the latter word (ignifying 
inflamed, glittering, fparic- 
ling, and iuch is die pUnet 
Mars. 

Aprilis follows, ^ich li- 
terally iigniiies the month 
which opens ; the bofom of 
the Earth being then open- 
ed from the Winter frofts ; 
for this reafonb this month 
was facred to the Qoddefs of 
the Graces, called in Greek 
jiphrodite^ or the Goddeis 
of fecundity. 



After May and June fol- 
low Juiy and ^uguft. Theíe 
for a long time were called 
:^iniilis and Sextilisj that 
is the fifth and (ixth month ; 
but, when Julius Caefar 
altered the Calendar, his 
name Julius was given 
to the iirft, and that 
of jiugujlusj his nephew, 
was given to the fecond, 
when he fucceeded his 



month ; from whence th« 
Latin Afori ; they named if 
alfo Redbi or the- Fauns 
month, i. e. the Genii of 
the groves : another name 
is M-reaitbj i. e, the Ram's 
month, and in this month 
is the zodiacal iign Aries or 
the Ram. 

The npme of this month 
in Irifti is Obrail and OhrqiL 
eaSj li e. the working month 
operarius^ from the- divert • 
iity of employments which 
now engage the attehtioti 
of the hufbandman ; ohar 
work, and ileas many. This 
month is alio called Aibre^ 
ann^ or the AatAibi and 
Diblin^ a word I. cannot ex- 
plain 5 «id, from it's order 
in the feafons, it is named 
Mios meadtm earraicb^ the 
middle month of Spring. 

If the Iriih had borrowed, 
the names of the months 
frofh the Latins»- they would 
certainly have adopted theie 
of July and Auguft^ but wc 
find no fuch names. Juh 
is CdWcd Buidhmi^ the yeU 
low month, the colour of 
the meadows in this month ^ 
and Mi'bo-^hbuidb the month 
of the yellow cow : its fy- 
nonimous name is Mi-guar-^ 

"unds 
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liiicle and had re-eftabltfl\ed 
the Calendar. Frwi Au- 
guftus the French formed 
Aquu 
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thag at Mi'guare^ Le.j.the 
month of milch cows, froni' 
the abundance of milk 
given, in this mgnth. >^- 
giift is named OSl-tni or the 
eighth month from January ; it is alfo called Mi-lananas^ 
i. e. th^ month of bulling the cow ; and Mi-madrarnhdiX 
or the dog month, from the eíFeÁ of the heat of 'thié 
month on that animal ;. hence the term Dog-days in our 
modern Almanacks. The Latin termination of ^intilis 
feems to be derive^ from the Celtic tilie a return or revo- 
lution, that is the iijfth revolution of the moon from 
March, '. 



' The four following 
months had no particular 
names: fome Roman em- 
perors endeavoured to call 
them after themfelves, .fuch 
as Tiberius for Septem- 
ber, Livius for Oftober; 
Cermanicus and Domiiian 
made the fame attempt» 
J^ero would willingly have 
given his name to April, 
Claudius to May, and Ger^ 
manicus to June. Commodus 
gave all his names to the five 
lail months, but the people 
defpifed thefe names, and 
adhered to antient cuilom ; 
and fo they ftill continue to 
be called, viz. the feveqth, 
eighth, ninth and tenth 
months, although they do 
npt . properly fall in that 
order, as we have already 
ihown. 



Since the eftabliihment 
of the Engli/h government 
in- Ireland, the Iriih have 
adopted the vulgar reckon- 
ing in thefe four months, as 
Seail'tni or fevent|^ month|| 
September, Oil-mi or the> 
eighth month, Odober ; 
fo that they have now two 
months named OSl-fni^-^ 
one after the vulgar reckon- 
ing, and the other after 
their more antient manner* 
(See Augufi^ in the foregoing 
article.) But they have 
other names for thefe 
months, congenial to them- 
felves, viz. September is 
called Mi-finnfoloi^ i. c. 
the vintage month ; Mi-me- 
odboin-fombHradb^ i. e. the 
middle .month of Harveft. 
OAober is called Mi-Jheafri^ 
J. e. the plough month; and 

i. e. 
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AS^deireánnac-d^fbombradb^ u e. the laft month of harveih 
November is called Naoi-mi or ninth month, and alio ikGf* 
dhu^ u e. the black month, and Cead-mbi'dd-geimhradk^ i. e« 
the firft month of wintec December is named Deic-^mi^ or the 
tenth month, and MúcbrU'-mdu^ i. e. the moft black and hdy 
month ; and alfo Mt-meodbain aH geimbradb^ the middle 
month of winter» N. B. November was alfo facred to 
druidical cerembnies, and dedicated to BaaUSamen^ wbi^h 
day now falls on\he eve of All-Saints, and is called 
oidhche Sbamna (or eé owna.) On the firft of November 
a fire was kindled for fummoning all the Druids to meet, 
in order to facrifice to BaaUSamen. They burnt the fa- 
crifice in that fire, nor was there any other fire to be kin*' 
died in Ireland that night. All fires were rekindled from 
the holy fire, on paying a tribute ta the chief Druid. 
This feftival was called Tlacbdgba^ which fignifies orbit i 
it was meant to exprefs that Belus^ or • thfe fun, had com- 
pleted half his courie. • The IrHh have dropped this an- 
nual fire, but \^ is ftill preferved in Scotland and in Wales s 
the latter knoW not the origin of it. (See Letters from 
Snowden,)'- ♦ 

Roman Months. - Irish Collated. 

The two laft months of The Celts always beguti 

the Roman year were Ta- the year with the month of 

nuary and February, and it January : the Irifii name 

was only in the reign of implies as much; it is called 

Charles the IXth they placed Cain - barr^ Cheann - bhair^ 

thefe at the head of all. Cinnb-bair or Gin^n-bbair^prO' 

Januarius owes its name nounced Ginnvair^ all ex-^ 

to Janus^ or the fun te- preifing the fame thing, i. e. 

newed. Initialise and literally Gz/»/- 

Fcbruarius is fo called capitis^ for both words in 

from the expiations ^nd pu- this compound fignify th& 

rifications facred to this head, or upper part. The 

month: It is derived .from tranfiti^n' to iMiuar . was 

februare^ to expiate 3 to pu- cafy, and as the Latvtv *Ja- 



v\^^^ 
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f\ff^ tp pafi j^brough :the ; ma implied a door or ggte, 
fiR9» l?ieciittfe At thgt tíoic to pfvp d?.e j(opr of, the 
ll^e ytar finijfhed, an4 iiwirjb- ae^, y^r yf/fs axuilqgpus %q 
Sfi^s were oflTered fyr. t^e Ceam-vair. The Turkifi) 
<}eM> wdfor the e^cpvipg Kb(m^ x^<^ Gcrxnfít^ Hhansy 
year. Tjbp? they eftjeeia^d die Per fie CÍ^a;;r, the . En- 
it a, mpqth of bad p^neq, glifttjfi»^: and Sár^ all 
9ild for that region tiiHE^iDUsi- owe their origin fp thde 
hv of it9 ^ay^* was Iffs. . CfliFÍc wor^s^ as alfo tb9 
than tjiaJC Qf ^P. f^^ . I^film^uc-Sifa^Yia^ \SQj:áBurrr 

.■ : . ri>#«íf the naffiie of -the 
Qreat G^od, whi^h literally s^,t^fi^^Dpmi^u5 Dpminorutfi^ 
ay we have Ihpwa JPffpFSi* 

54irr figftifyiog ^bc toj),>e%(ij, ícc. aníwered to ,tÍ(K? 
!|liatin ^alendjSt^ gnd thvis bQtoytLeiied the i>egjlpning of ;a 
fi^jc^; hence F.ea^-harr^a^ Febijiary, ig^r the Caieo^ 
of the gPQd rncfo^y whiich is alio n^ri^ed* Mf-clmfr^ tht^ 
£^ÍBg inpnth, i. f, SPHtnt^rm^ it.^Ai %lfo caj^cd ^<wi/r 
/r^ t^nd ^CHdmipj d'cp Earracb^ or tbe Jpy^lcppt^h^ ai^cl 
the firft jaip.ath pf Spring ; ^nd /roip tthe^^eltiq re^ ra^ 
raidb^ a diviiion of time, is derived the Latin tern[iinatÍQH;i 
mj, as Janua-riuSj Februa-rius. 

It is ev^nt the gntient Iriih begun the quarterly feck* 
oning from February» by which May was the firft month 
of the fummer quarter» for the third day of May ftill re- 
tains the name of treas la Satnbra^ i. e. the third day of 
^e fummer quarter. 

The impartial reader will now judge if the radix of the 
termination ber in September, &c. ;s not more probably 
derived from the Celtic bar than from the Latin imber^ 
as Priicianus and liidorfis will have it-, in which cafe, as 
Voffius obierves 05loher would have more prope/ly been 
named Oilimben The Romans alfo are indebted to the 
Celts for the word Septanirion^ the northern conftellation^ 
the termination of which word is evidently the Celtic 
rinn or rionn^ ftars, the plural of rcann^ hence Septemiriony 
ife Jitecally this fevep ftars« 
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^ We will now ptxrfue the learned Gihelin fhrough tKe 
Saxon Months, and ihow that thefe people did likewife 
borrow the origin of the names of the months from their 
anceftors the Celts, or Scytho-Celts* -^ 



Months of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The Anglo-Saxons inha- 
bited the moft northefn 
part of Lower Saxony^ ex- 
tending to the ocean, at the 
time the Roman empire was 
overthrown by the invafion 
of barbarous nations. Their 
language coming from the 
Eaft, was the origin of the 
German, Flemiih, Daniih, 
Swediih^nd Engliih. The 
latter descended from the An- 
;Io-Saxons^ who conquered 
«ngland, from whence it 
was called Angle-land or 
England, and brought their 
language with them* The 
venerable Bede, a learned 
£ngliihman, born toward^ 
the end of the ;^th century, 
has preferved the names of 
the itionthS) as called by 
this people. 

Their year begun with 
the Winter folftice, at this 
epoch the month finiihed, 
vrhich was named Giuli- 
JEarra^ or the uvAjuky and 
the next month was^called 
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The Celtic was undoubt- 
edly the mother of all the 
northern tiialefts, howevei* 
they may be now difguifed 
and concealed from our 
view, but in the following 
lift there is not the leaft 
difficulty of difcovcring theif 
origin by means of the Iber- 
no -Celtic. 

The months of Decem- 
ber and January were facred 
to druidical ceremonies : In 
December the Druids cut 
and colleéted the vifcum^ or* 
facred miftletoe with great 
pomp. This ihrub is called 
in the Celtic /W, i. e^ to heal,' 
gius^giul^ i.e. vifcous, front 
whence the Engliih gluf. 
The Giuli Earra of the Sax-^ 
ons is therefore the gather- 
ing of the miftletoe. Oil 
the firft of January this 
facred ihrub was diftributed 
amongft the people,- and 
thence called giul-abeiría^ 
i. e. the gift of the miftle* 
toe: This might havegiven 
L Giuli 



\ 
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GiuU^afí-era^ or the fecond 
Juki which anfvver to our 
months of December and 
January. Julúitn fignificd 
a revolution, a wfceef, and 
hence every month was de- 
nominated y«/, from,- whence 
Í6 derived the Greek /ii?^j, 
Aephew of Hercules* 



Son-Monatkj or month of 
round cakes, Bede gives 
this explanation^ adding that 
fol fígni£es in that language 
a cake. Thefe cakes they 
offered to the Queen of 
heaven, and they were round 
like her ; from thence their 
jiame^ fol^ of which the 
Greeks made folas^ a diik, 
. and which was perhaps the 
origin of the v/ord foleil^ 
the fun, if it was not more 
natural to derive it from his 
brightnefs, or from fiul^ be- 
caufe he appears alone, out- 
ihining all other planets 
when iie appears. Thus 
Hickes in his notes "on a 
Saxon Calendar, derives it 
from foly which he fays fig- 
nifies they//;/ in all northern 
antient languages, and in a 
pocni. entitled Velufpa. We 
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the name to the- commence- 
ment of every month fuc- 
ceedirvg-, but tbelievr the 
Iriih cuhal or gubal^ a head, 
a word' lynonimouS to '^the 
word barrhtfore, defcribcd» 
feems to be the moft pro- 
per dmvation. The Erfc? 
of Scotland ftill call the 
fpace between Chriftmas-. 
day and Ncw-yearVd^y, 
Tule. :-. •. 

pehruary'xs alfo the month 
of cakes with the Iriih, a 
cufiom handed down ffpM 
moJO; remote antiquity. ($e€i 
Antiquity of the Irijh Lan* 
guage.) The good wom^ 
of the hou{e now mak^s 
thefe cakes in honour of St. 
Bridget» whofe .feftival is 
, obferved in this month. 

Sol Í3 the original Celtic 
appellation of the fun, frorn 
whence folus^ hght, and 
folqSf comfort, all analogpus 
to the benefits of this sre^t; 

planet V hence the, Latin 7^4 
the fun, and folatium^ com- 
fort, From th€ worihip 
pajd to this planet, in time 
jQÍ paganifm, Solla7nuin means 
a religious folemnity; hence 
Sollamiiin na Cafga^ the feaft 
of Eaften SoL-bheim is a 
thunder bolt> i. e* beim-Joily 

have 
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have ihown that the Greeks 
oflFercd* cakes to the Queen 
of heaven about this rime, 
and in this month, accord- 
ing to thofe who make Fe- 
bruary or Sol-^onatb anfwer 
to the Athenian Elaphcbo* 
lion« 



Monath^ a month, is de^ 
rived, from mon^ the moon. 



Hred or Red-Monath^ 
March, i. £. the red month 
or red moon, becaufe of the 
iptemperature of the .air 
which ufually accompanies 
thi» month. Hickes ex- 
plains the word by that of 
cruel^ rigorous. 



Irish Collated. 

a flaili or bolt of h'ght. The 
old Iriih wrote it Ji/, hence 
siiilj the eye, becaufe the 
eye is the light of the bo- 
dy: From this Iriih word 
comes the EngWfh fun- beam^ 
the rays of the fun, and the 
Spanifti abenn-ulas^ the eye- 
lids, which an Iriflimant 
would write thus, abran-,. 
'^hulaiy (the former s being 
afpirated) a word amongft 
many others that cannot be 
derived in the Spanifli Ian* 
guage. 

The termination atb in- 
mon-ath^ is the iriih ath^ 
equal to the Latin re^ u e. 
a repitition, and monath fig* 
nifies naemonia^ or renova- 
tion of the moon. 

The ancient Iberno-Celts 
dedicated this month to the 
Rédhé^ the Genii of the 
WQods, the Fauns, who are 
fuppoied to come forth at 
this feaibn : They called 
March alfo Rdt^ i. e. the 
Ram, Aríes^ the zodaical 
fign of this month, and 
ifrom thefe is derived the 
Saxon . Hhred - Monath\ 
Readhg 9\io ivc\^\\t^ a rag- 
ing mad bull, and Taurus 
very probably entered this 
month, at the diftance of 

L 2 rime 
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Oiler or Eftcr - Monatb^ 
^pril, the month of the 
■goddcfsQ^<?r. Some learned 
xnen think this name js de- 
rived from the feilival of 
Eajler^ byt that is fubftitutr 
ing the jefFeft for the ^ caufe, 
Spelman agrees that (his i$' 
the name of a goddeís called 
^ofier. Wie muft not here 
forget that 4ftarte^ or the 
goddcfs 4J^ar^ was the moon 
of the Orientals, the Venus 
of the Greeks and |lomans, 
to whom the Ifi^tef dedicated 
this month* 



"i s 



^rimilkbij May : T^i? 
V'ord is compofed of Iri^ 
^ three, t^nd milkhi^ the ac- 
^ tion of milking. According 
^o Bede, this name implies 
that the cows wer^ miike4 
thfice a day in this month. 



Irish Collated. 

time we now refer to. Read 
does certainly fignify fury," 
rage, as Hickes obférves^ 
but if thp word bad iignt- 
iied red^ it would have been 
written ri4£^d or rua. 

OJlar and Otar imply Ut 
bour, work, &c. a word fy- 
nonimous to the Iriih Obral^ 
the name of this month. 
jiijleoir^ Oifteoir^ likewife 
ítgniiies mirth, cheerfulnefs, 
lewdnefs, from whence pro- 
bably the goddefs AJlarte^ 
and the Saxon OJter. (Sec 
EJJ'ay on the 4^iiquity of the 
Irijh Language.) 

The Iriih Reader will re- 
coUedt the word Aiftore^ in 
the celebrated fong of il4i?//)^ 
Aiftore^ compofed iince the 
firil publication of this £f- 
fay, a wor4 molÁ happily 
applied by the author. 

Is it probable that there 
cpuld be fuch an abundance 
9Í gRÍ^ in. this month, in 
the cold climate of pur Sa3(Qi) 
anceftprs, to afford this 
quantity of milk, when with 
all the manure of the great 
cities of London and Dub* 
lin, in thefe more fouthern fi- 
tuations, the grafs is ftill hut 
low ? or was it ever knowi^ 
that cows were milked thrice 

Lida 
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Liia firft and hida fe» 
fónd^ are the names of June 
and July. Bede thinks 
ihty were fo called, becaufe 
tke feas became navigable 
at this feafon; and Spel- 
xnan agrees to this deriva- 
tion. Now one of thcfe 
months finishes with the 
Summer folftice, and the 
other begins with it; this 
is therefore the meaning of 
LidOy which in the antient 
language iignifies to go^ to 
depart^ as Irhe has explain- 
ed the word in his Scy- 
tho-Gothie Lexicon ; from 
whence the Dutch word 
leyden to go? and from 
thence the Greeks formed 



Irish Collated, 



a day at any feaibn of the 
year ? And how contradic- 
tory is this derivation to 
the old Saxon proverb» 
«« Let May come early or 
late, it will make the cov 
quake." The Celtic, lan- 
guage affords a more fatif- 
faftory explanation, analo- 
gous to this proverb. Jkfi/- 
ho is the name of the hoary 
dew fo common in the 
month of May before fup- 
rife, and tra is a feafon ; fo 
that tra-milkeo is the ieafoa 
or month of hoary froft. 

It feems the ieas were 
frozen in May, yet the 
earth produced fuch plenty 
of grafs as to afford three 
milkings ! Monfieur Gibe- 
lin appears to be as diftant 
from the true meaning of 
the word Lida^ as Bede or 
Spelman. Laid^ laide^ is 
to bring forth young, and 
it is in the months of June 
and July, the cows drop 
their ca|ves, for which rea- 
fon June is named Giun or 
Gahban^ as has been already 
explained. Lida firft and 
fccond therefore means the 
months of the cows drop- 
ping their calves, and of 
the iheep dropping their 

the 
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Oiler or Eftcr - Monath^ 
^prii, the month of the 
-goddcfsQ^<?r. Some learned 
xnen think this name js de- 
rived from the feftival of 
Eajler^ byt that is fubftitutr 
ing the jeiFed for the > caufe. 
Spelman agrees that this i§' 
the name of a goddeís called 
%ofter. Wp muft not here 
forget that JÍfiarte^ or the 
goddcfs 4fio,^^ was the moon 
of the Orientals, the Vcnu§ 
of the Greeks and |lomans, 
to whom the Ifiitef dedicated 
this montb* 



■* >-. 



^rimilkbij May : T^'m 
V'ord is compofed of Iri^ 
three, %nd milkhi^ the ac- 
tion of milking. According 
^o B^de, this name implies 
that the cows werfs milked 
thfice a day in this month» 
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time we now refer to. Read 
does certainly fignify fury," 
rage, as Hickes obferves ^ 
but if thp word bad iignt- 
iied red'i it would have been 
written vmd or rua. 

OJlar and Otar imply l^r 
bour, work, &c. a word fy- 
nonimous to the Iriih Obral^ 
the name of this month. 
jii/leoir^ Oifteoir^ likewiie 
(tgniiies mirth, cheerfulnefs, 
lewdnefs, from whence pro- 
bably the goddefs AJlarte^ 
and the Saxon Ofier, (Sec 
EJJ'ay on the 4^tiquity of the 
Irijh Language.) 

The Iriih Reader will rc- 
colledt the word Aiftore^ iti 
the celebrated fong of Molly 
Aiftore^ compofed fince the 
firil publication of this Ef- 
fay, a word molÁ happily 
applied by the author. 

Is it probable that there 
cpuld be fuch an abundance 
of gra(s in .this month, in 
the cold climate of pur Sa3(Qi^ 
anccftprs, to afFord this 
quantity of milk, when with 
all the m^anure of the great 
cities of London and Dub* 
lin, in thefe more fouthern fi- 
tuations, the grafs is ftill but 
low ? or was it ever knowi^ 
that cows were milked thrice 

Lida 
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a day at any feaibn of the 
year i And how contradic- 
tory is this derivation to 
the old Saxon proverb» 
** Let May come early or 
' late, it will make the cov 

quake/' The Celtic lan- 
guage affords a more fatif- 
faftory explanation» analo- 

fous to this proverb. AÚl^ 
eo is the name of the hoary 
dew fo common in the 
month of May before fup- 
rife, and tra is a feafon ; fo 
that tra-^milkeo is the ieafoa 
or month of hoary froft. 

It feems the ieas were 
frozen in May, yet the 
earth produced fuch plenty 
of grafs as to alFord three 
milkings ! Moniieur Gibe- 
lin appears to be as diftant 
from the true meaning of 
the word Lida^ as Bede or 
Spelman. Laid^ laide^ is 
to bring forth young, and 
it is in the months of June 
and July, the cows drop 
their calves, for which rea- 
fon June is named Giun or 
GabbaHj as has been already 
explained. Lida firft and 
fccond therefore meaiis the 
months of the cows drop- 
ping their calves, and of 
the iheep dropping their 

the 



laida firft and Lida fe^ 
fond J are the names of June 
and July. Bede thinks 
they were fo called, becaufe 
the feas became navigable 
at this feafon; and Spel- 
xnan agrees to this deriva- 
tion. Now one of thefe 
months finiihes with the 
Summer iblftice, and the 
other begins with it; this 
is therefore the meaning of 
LiciOj which in the antient 
language iignifies to go^ to 
de^arty as Irhe has explain- 
ed the word in his Scy- 
tho-Gothic Lexicon j from 
whence the Dutch word 
leyden to goj and from 
thence the Greeks formed 
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the verb eleuthein to go, or 
to come. 



. Weod or Jfend - Monatb^ 
Auguft. Bede and Spel- 
man derive thefe names 
from weedSj which íigniíiés 
tare or cockle weedj and in 
general all kinds of ufelefs 
plants. But this word comes.^ 
from weda or weida to 
Kiint : the word is in gche- 
l-al . ufe amongft alt the 
northern people, ^nd is of 
the fame origia^^s wood^ 
fignifying a foreff. 'The 
hunting feafon opens in 
thefe countcies in the month 
of'Auguft." 



Haleg - Monatby Septem- 
ber, or the facred month, 
i. e, the month of facred 
ceremonies, without doubt 
referring to the Harveft 
which terminates at this 
feafon. 



. Iri)»h Collated. 

• . .. ^ . • . 

lambs. From the root 
laide to bring forth, the 
Iriih have laoidb a calf; 
and from this root is the 
Engliih to lay in^ laid in^ 
meaning a woman has 
brought forth. 

The author tells us in 
the next article, that then 
is the Harveft feafon ; yet, 
whilft the corn is on the 
ground, he would have this 
the proper time for the. 
chace. The Iriih name 
for Auguft is Mi'Wadair^ 
i. e. the Dog month, or, 
as we call it, the Dog-day 
month \ and from hence 
thbfe days are ftill ib deno- 
minated' in our Almanacs. 
Mandj mann or mbann^ or 
wband^ as AC-mbaim^ In 
Iriih ineans the month of 
wheat ; this grain ripens in 
Auguft. Mann-cijl is a 
wheaten cake \ from whence 
the French mancbei, now 
written mincbette^ a wheaten 
roll ; and the wprd /ro- 
ment wheat, is from the 
Celtic hro-fhann* 

We have already ihown 
that the Saxon Haleg is 
derived from the Celtic 
alga^ ealga^ noble, great, 
fuprerae* 



Winter'^ 
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JVinter-Fallith^ or full 
moon of Winter, i. e. 0<5to- 
bcr. Winter feafon begins 
in the northern countries at 
this period. 

Blotb - Monatbj Novem- 
ber, that is the month of 
blood \ becaufe in this 
month they flaughtered the 
cattle^ and falted the provi- 
iions for the Winter food ; 
and, as the entrails were of- 
fered to the gods, it is 
imagined this month owes 
its name to thefe bloody 
facriiices. 



Giuli-'Earray December. 



The Saxon word Winter 
is derived from the Celtic 
fionn white, and tir land, 
i. e^ land covered with fnow 
or \vhite froft. Faol is wild, 
rude, boiftcrous. 

1 do not believe that the 
cuftom of flaughtering and 
faking proviiions, in this 
month, was general with 
the antient Saxons, or could 
poflibly give name, to this 
month. The name of No- 
vember in Iriih, is the laft 
month of Harvtft, when 
the new grain was thre(he4 
out, and is then called 
hleatb or bleoth^ \. e. corn 
for the mill ; from whence 
bleatha to grind in the mill. 
Blotb'Monatb therefore fig- 
niiies the thrcfliing month, 
or the grinding month. 
From the Iriih bleath^ pro- 
nounced bléj is derived the 
French bléd^ blé^ bread corn, 
and petit ble rye. 

Has been already ex- 
plained. 
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C H A ?• Í. 

Of the Language $f the antient Irish 5 óftheOGHÁM 
or occult Manner of Writing praSlifed by the Druids^ and 
of the oHtient Runic Ogham. 

SOME learned men are of opinion that the Brittih was 
the antient language of the Iriih, and they labour to 
demonftrate this aflertion from the vaft abundance of Brt- 
tiih words which the Iriih ufeeven at this day, either en« 
tire,' or but little corrupted - 

It is certain both the Britiih and Iriih were originally of ' 
the fame Celtic or Scytho-Celtic defcent, which being a 
dialeft of the Hebrew, like the Phcsnician, is the reafoti 
ivhy the Iriih language flill retains many Britiih words in 
their purity ; and the whole language appears to be no 
other than the Scytho-Celtic, refined by the Phcentcians 
and Carthaginians, who fettled in Ireland at an early pe- 
riod. As a proof of this, I refer the reader to my Eflay 
on the Antiquity of the Iriih language, wherein the Punic 
language is collated verbum verba with the Iriih. 

Many antient authors thought the Punic and Gallic 
(or Celtic) language, to have beei^ one and the fame. 
The learned Bochart, after proving almoil every Gallic 

B wotd 
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word he could colkd in ihe elaflic authors, to be of Phcer- 
nician extraél, adds, " Conftat igitur Gallos & Poenós^ 
** etfi propter commercia, vel communia beHá, vel, quod 
♦* fufpicamur potiiiá, propter vetuftam aliquam Ph^nkum' 
** coloniam in Gallias dedudam, alii ab aliis multa voca- 
** bula/miituati fint. Non eft tamcn quod quifquatn pu- 
** tet,/Pcenis & Gallis aut candcm fuifle linguam, au€ 
" fola dialefto diverfam : itacnim afleritPoIybius." Geog, 
Sacr. p. 758. 

Ireland being for many ages a fequeftered, uticon>«> 
quered iíland^ viz. from the arrival of the Milefiiins from 
Spain to the coming of the Engliih; and, thefe Milefian» 
being a mixed body oi Pkcsnicians^ Carthaginians and Re-' 
rians or Celto-IberianSy it is no wonder the language 
fliould have been better preferved than in Britain, which 
has been fo open to the incuriiona of the Romans, Piéts^ 
Saxons, &c. The Brltiih language, foon after.the arr^v^ 
of the latter, was baniftted and thrufi doWn into Cornwall 
and Wales, infomuch that in the other parts of the iflandy 
fbarce the lead; ^ track or footftep of the antient language 
femains at this day. In Cornwall the laifguage is almo^ 
obliterated, and in Wales it is ib Q\ueh corrupted as fcai^c^ 
to be diftinguiihed ; this will^ appear from a.compariibn of 
the following fyntax with that of the Welih y and more 
ftrongly from a collation of the modern language of Wale» 
with that of its antient inhabitants, which is to be found \Xk 
the names oPmountatns, rivers, &c. in Baxter ^ Lhwyd^ 
and other». 

The author of this Grammar, in the Eflay on the Anúrt 
quity of the Iriih language, has fuHy proved that thelrifli 
feceived the ufe of letters ftorii the Phoeniciaiis, In tho 
next chapter, we will íhow the great affinity between th© 
Iriih and Samaritan charaAers,. from whence the Phecni* 
cians derived their letters, confining ourfeives^ at prefent 
to the explanation of the Ogha?n\ the derivation of which 
word has fo much embarraffed many learned men, only 
becaufe they were ignprant of the iriih language. 

Beiides the vulgar charafters, the antient Iriih Druid» 
JDade uic of occult forms and artificial rules in writing,, 

called 
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called Ogbam^ which Was of three forts, Ogbam^ Ogbam^ 
ieitb^ and Oghatn-coll. Toland is of opinion that the 
word is to be found in the compound Hercules Ogmiou^ a 
name given by the Gauls to that deity, as Lucian relates, 

Vojr'E^tfxXiA Oft R<Ato> OFMiON oHfAO^own (pmin m *v*jffif^itf, &C. bljlt 

this is a Phoenician appellation, and probably alfo a Celtic 
one. Ogmiofiy i.e. jojjr Agmion. Barbaras ei per egrinas 
yirabes ita nominant^ fays Bochart, in direft oppofition to 
JLucian, who tells us, that, wondering at this portraiture 
of Hercules, he was informed by a learned Druid, who 
Aood by, that Hercules did not in Gaut^ as in Greece^ bc^ 
token Strength of Body, but Force of Eloquence. Keifler, 
in Antiquit. Celt, derives the name Ogmius from the Iriiji 
•iwrd ogam cloauence. The Tartarian Hercules was al(b 
called Ogus: [Hift. des Tartares^ Leyd. 1726, /^.^4.^ 
Hence the honourable title of Ogus-Chan of the Tartars. 
Bgmion^ a ftranger,» is ftill preferved in the Iriih oigimb^ 
a fojourner or foreigner, but ogham is always applied to 
the elements of letters» Thus Minerva in Egypt was 
railed Ogga^ as the Goddefs of Wifdom. Euphorion, iti 
Stephen of Byzantium, is pofíti^e on this head, "OystM, n 
ÁftnM xara ^ofmxmq^ and Hcfychius fays in (o many words, 
'O7J», aSivk» h e))C«K. AH writers of antiquity do atteft that 
the moA ancient name of Miíierv^ was that of Ogga^ fays 
the learned Afcbc Banier in his Mythology of the Anti- 
ents ; and, adds the f^me Author, Selden, Bochart and 
Fourmont ieem much at a lofs about this derivation of this 
WQsd Ogga, 

Minerva, Pallas and Athene, among the Greeks, were 
^hxit one and the fame divinity : as Pallas, ihe prefídcd 
over war, the Iriih word oigbe implies a champidn; ihe 
is al(b f^d to preiide over fpinning and weaving, hence 
the Iriih word oigbe alfo means a loom. This is a con» 
vJncing proof that the Greeks borrowed the attributes of 
this deity from the Celts; a praélice confirmed by Cornu- 
tus the Stoic. 

The great intercourfe of the Gauls with the Carthagi- 
nians, the travels of the Pb<tni(ian Hercules into their 

B 2 country. 
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word he could colkd in ihe claflic authors, to be of Phcer- 
nitian extraél, adds, " Conftat igitur Gallos & Poenós^ 
etfi propter commereia, vel communia beHá, vel, quod 
fufpicamur potiiis, propter vetuftam aliquam Phobnkrum' 
coloniam in Gallias dedudam, alii ab aliis multa voca- 
bula/miituati fint. Non eft tamcn quod quifquam pu- 
tet,/Pcenis & Gallls aut eandcm fuifle linguam, au€ 
fola dialefto diverfam : ita cnim afferit Polybius." Geog^ 
Sacr. p. 758. 

Ireland being far many ages a fequeftered, uticon>«> 
quered iíland^ viz. from the arrival of the Milefiams from 
Spain to the coming of the Engliih; and, thefe Milefian» 
being a mixed body oi Pkcsnicians^ Carthaginians and Ibe^ 
rians or Celio- Iberians^ it is no wonder the language 
fliould have been better preferved than in Britain, which 
has been fo open to the incuriions of the Romans, Piéts^ 
Saxons, &c. The Britiih language, foon after,the arrive 
of the latter, was baniftted and thrufi doWn into Cornwall 
and Wales, infomuch that in the other parts of th€ iflandy 
fbarce the leaft^ track or footftep of the antient language 
femains at this day. In Cornwall the laifguage is almoA 
obliterated, and in Wales it is ib n\ueh corrupted as fca(c^ 
to be diftinguiihed : this will^ appear from a.compariibn oS 
the following fyntax with that of the Welih ^ and more 
ftrongly from a collatix;)n of the modern language of Wglea 
with that of its antient inhabitants, which is to be found it^ 
the names oPmountains, rivers, &c. in Búxter^ Lhwyd^ 
and other». 

The author of this GNrammar, in the Eflay on the Aatki 
quity of the Iriih language, has fuHy proved that thelrifli 
feceived the ufe of letters frorti the Phoenicians, In tho . 
next chapter, we will íhow the great affinity between th© 
Iriih and Samaritan charaAers,. from whence the Pheeni* 
cians derived their letters, confining ourfeives^ at prefent 
to the explanation of the Oghatn-, the'derivation of which 
word has fo much embarraifed many learned men, only 
becaufe they were ignprant of the iriih language.. 

Beiides the vulgar charafters, the antient Iriih Druid» 
jnade uic of occult forms and artificial rules in writing,, 

called 
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^called Ogbam^ which Was of three forts, Ogbnm^ Ogbam^ 
'heitbj and Ogbatn-colL ToUnd is of opinion that the 
word is to be found in the compound Hercules Ogmiou^ a 
name given by the Gauls to that deity, as Lucian relates, 

9oy*£^«xXiA 0» Kthroi OFMiON oHfAO^own ^tn rt} *v*jff^itf, &C. bljlt 

this is a Phoenician appellation, and probably alfo a Celtic 
one. Ogmion^ i.e. jojjr Agmion. Barbaras ei per egrinas 
jírabes ita mminanty fays Bochart, in direft oppofition to 
JLucian, who tells us, that, wondering at this portraiture 
of Hercules, he was informed by a learned Druid, who 
ftood by, that Hercules did not in Gaut^ as in Greece^ bc^ 
token Strength of Body, but Force of Eloquence. Keifler, 
in Antiquit. Celt, derives the name Ogmius from the Iriiji 
word ogam eloauence. The Tartarian Hercules was ai(b 
called Ogus: [Hift. des Tar tar es^ Leyd. 1726, /^.34.^ 
Hence the honourable title of Ogus-Cban of the Tartars. 
BgrnioHy a ftranger,» is ftill prcferved in the Iriih oigimb^ 
a fojourner or foreigner, but ogham is always applied to 
the elements of letters. Thus Minerva in Egypt was 
caifed Ogga^ as the Goddefs of Wifdom. Euphorion, \ti 
Stephen of Byzantium, is pofítíve on this head, "ortu^ n 
*Ant% xara ^(siinxm;^ and Hcfychius fays in (o many words, 
\hr»i AdifKt h B^^cwi, All writers of antiquity do at.teft that 
the moA ancient name of Minerva was that of Ogga^ fays 
the learned Alibe Banier in hi& Mythology of the Anti- 
ents ; and, adds the f^me Author, Selden, Bochart and 
Fourmont ieem much at a lofs about this derivation of this 
WQsd Ogga, 

Minerva, Pallas and Athene, among the Greeks, were 
^hxxt one and the fan^e divinity : as Pallas, ihe prefídcd 
over war, the Iriih word o/]g-é^ implies a champidn 5 ihc 
is alfo fwd to prefide over fpinning and weaving, hence 
the Iriih word oigbe alio means a loom. This is a con» 
vincing proof that the Greeks borrowed the attributes of 
this deity from the Celts; a praélice. confirmed by Cornu- 
tus the Stoic. 

The great intercourfe of the Gauls with the Carthagi- 
nians, the travels of the Pb<tni(ian Hercules into their 

B 2 country. 
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country, and the conquefts of Annibal in Gaul, are to9 
well known to require any animadveriions here. 

The Gallic Ogrnion and the Iriih Ogham cpniequently 
are of the fame Aiiat/c original meaning, the elements of 
letters, and alfo all arta and fciences in general. It is very 
remarkable that this word is not to be found in any voca- 
bulary or dictionary of the Iriih, and it is unpardonable in 
Dr. O'Brien to omit it in his didionary, pubiiOied at Paris 
in 1/68, but which in reality is no more than an incor- 
•fcA copy of Lhwyd's and 0'Clery*s works. Mr. Shaw 
has alfo paiTed over this word in his Galic didionary, 
which in other rcfpcflis is the beft Celtic didionary extant;. 
' Moniteur Bullet has alfo omitted it : this author has coU 
•Icfted much of the modern Patois of France, which has 
luifled feme late writers. Mr* Rowland, in his Mona 
Antiqua, p. 29, acknowledges that the Druids of Britain 
did not commit any thing to writing, but that the Druids 
of Ireland did record hiftorical fads. 

1 he Oghaniy properly fo called, w^ confined to the 
Druids: it coniifted, according to O'Flaherty, in certain 
lines and marks, and their (ituations and poikions,. as they 
iland in relation to one principal line over or under which 
they are placed, or through which they are drawn. The 
faid principal Ime doth not ttand in the place of any letter^ 
but only ferved for a rule or guide^ whofe upper part is 
called the lefty and the under fide the rights about, over, 
tinder and through which line the afore£iid charaders.or 
marks are drawn, which (land in the place of vowels, 
confonants, dipbthjpngs, and tripthongs» An example of 
this kind of Ogham is given in plate I. fig., icx. and has* 
a great refemblance of the Alpbabeta Agarenorum feu Sara- 
cenofum in Africa^ given us by Kircber, and alfo by Dr^ 
Bernard at the end of his table. 

Such is the Ogham given anddefcribed by Mac Curtin^ 
OTlaherty and others. ' It is evident they pajd little at- 
tention to the fenie of the following antient verfes, which 
firily and clearly deicribe the Ogham to be made on cither 
. . iide of a line drawn from the top to the bottom of the 
lly^ge, fo that it was written in the Chincfe manner. The 
^pxícrs Jn this pofition become the moil eafy and natural to 

he 
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be made or fcratchcd on the wooden tables with the feae 
or7?)^/«j of the anticnt Irilh. If the reader will compare 
this Ogham with X)o6tor Morton's tables of the Latins, 
An. Dom. 1, tab. ^ix. xx. and of the Runicum e Gothico^ 
tabi XXV. he wi^ find an aftoniQiing iimilarity in the let- 
ters. The principal upright line is called the cracbb or 
Jlem^ and the letters have all the nances of certain trees or 
plants, as if growing out of the principal trunk, two ex* 
cepted, viz. ^inne{'l ) and Ambancall {AO) ; {a) the firft is 
the date tr^e in the ShilbéB language, as already ddfcribed in 
the Introduftion ; and Amhancall is literally the ri^er-ferry 
or paiTage ; the antient Iri/h paíTed the rivers on wattles. 
or hurdles, before the conftruAian of bridges ; and this 
diphthong is the exad refemblance of a hurdle. 

The ogham, 

explained ly an antient Iri$h Versb^ 

Beith (b) na baonar dom laimb dbeis. 

Luis (I) disgan eijleis. 

Fearan (f ) triur. Sail {%) ceatbrar gan cbsar. 

Is Nuin (n) con a coigear. 

Huath (h) na baonar dom laimb cli. 

Duir (d) disgondeighni. 

Tinne (t) triur: ceatbrar do Coll fc). 
, ^{ ) na coigear ni cbealam. 

Muin (m) fi/irtbarfna mor an modb. 
' Dis do Gort (g) ; triur do Ngda! (ng). 

Sdraih (sd) na ceatbrar gan doilge. ^ 

Ruis (r) na coigear comfoigbtbe. 

Ailm (a) na baonar tarfna anuas. 

Onn (o) dis go ndeagcbnuas. 

Ur (u) triur % Eaghadh (e) ceatbrar na ceaL 

Is loghadh (i) cona coigear. 

Eabhadh 

' ■ '' 

(4) 7ittnti Non datar hajus literx expo lido» Amhamall^ Quidfig* 
pificet ignore. G^Fkberty Ogjgli»^ t* *37» 
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Eabhadh (ca) na cruis urn an gcraobb. 
Oir (oi) na buailp bbuig bhlath chaoin^ 
Uileann (ua) na luibb dom katb deas. 
Mar thuig ugbdar is oircbeas. 
Ceitbre fleafga a n Iphin (ia) ard^ 
J)om hath deas bbaineas gac fiard : 
A bo£l Amhanchall (ao) inali 
J)o leataoibb cU na craoibbe. 

TRANSLATION, 

[Plate A. fig. r.] 

B onefirokeon tbe rigbt hand-^ L two ; F three i 

S four neatly made^ and N with five. 

H one only on tbe left band ; P two -, T. three j C four : 

C\wilbfive, J don* t forget. (í) 

M is made ftraigbt thorough with one Jiroke^ give two 
to G, and three to NG, and SD i^th four is readily made. 

R with five in good order. 

A one only thorough^ but inclining do%i;nwards 5 O two ; 
U three '^ Rfour ; and give five to I. 

EA a crojs upon the trunk j 01 a /mall round knob refem» 
bling a full-blown bloffom. 

U A a loop on tbe rigbt : four rods crojftn^ each other 
is I A, and every Bard places them on the rigbt handy and 
AO they make Ji/linilly with eight rods on the left fide, (c) 

If the Reader compares this fcheme with all the Euror 
p€;in charadtisrsj^ particularly with the Qreek, Roman an4 

Runp- 

{b) This figure has no nsiine ip tfiefe verfes, or in the fchemes pab« 

liflicd by O'Flaherty or M'Curtin. The firft calls it ^cirt^ and gives 

it the form of the Roman Q^ a letter not ufed in the Celtic I imagine 

it to be the antient ceo (i. e. agks and) now written thus 7 ; and ceo vel 

/c/t$ IS the hawthorn tree. 

(f) The name of ihU'diphthong alfo is noV explained. It appear^ 
to bcTÍ>e-wattU»^ór^roffing brooks and fmall rivers ufed by the anti- 
ctitlriih, called by the moderns r/f//i'^; ukt mmt ambetnci^l ^Qiu^i io 
this explanation i amban it §l iis^r^ eini^ail %£tTTy. 
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« Runo-Gothic, he will fee with what facility they may be 
formed on this primordial line. 

Father Du Halde defcribes a manner of writing ufcd 
by the Mantcheou Tartars, refembling this Ogham, {d) 
They wríte^ fays he, on the right and left of a mafter- 
ftroke drawn perpendicular through the word. To this' 
ftfoke they add others like the teeth of a faw, and thefct 
are the vowels. Thefe charafters are of fuch a nature that 
they are equally legible backwards or forwards; fo that 
it is impothble to vWrite any thing, but thofe vvithin view 
cf the wriliig may overlook you, efpecially if the charac-- 
ters be large, Strahlenberg proves thefe Tartars to be of 
Celtic race. 

Some modern authors have treated the Ogbam manner 
cf writing as a fidion of the Seanachies and Bards, and 
have, aflerted that this alphabet never exifted. Shall we 
^oubt íhe authority of Sir James Ware ? Shall we diibe- 
lieve our eyes, when we behold the infcriptions on many 
curious monuments of antiquity ? In the Book of Bali- 
mote, a Ms. fol. 146, is this remarkable paflage. Fiacbra' 
Mac Eacha Muighmheadhon (rigb Eirin) do gbuinfan gcath 
TO Jhroin for Muineacbuibb i Gcaenre, A ecc dia gof\aihh 
iar tteacbl go Huim icuais Midbe : ro cladb a leacbt £5? ro 
laigb a /heart for air fcriohb a ainm Ogaim \ i e. Fiacra, 
fon of Eacha Moymedon, was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Caonry^ wherein he was viftorious againft the 
Momoniarts ; on his return to Hymacuas in Meath, he 
died of bis wounds, his funeral leacht was ereéled, and 
on his tomb was infcribed his Ogham name. N. B. Ac- 
cording to the Iriih hiftory, the battle of Caonry was 
fought Anno Domini 380. This paflage was tranfcribed 
for me by my ingenious friend Charles O'Conor, Efq; 

In the copy of the Book of Ballymote, in the iVlanu- 
fcript Clofet of Trinity College, Dublin, are many exam- 
ples of Ogham charafters, I have in my poflTeflion one 
alphabet, copied from a book of Oghams by Dr. Sullivan, 
fete Senior FelloW of that College, which in his opinion 

bids 

(^) Du Halde's Hift. of China, vol. 4, p. 204. 
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bids fair Co be'an antient charadler. For the fatisfadion 
of our readers, we have given a Copy of this OghaVn, 
(Plate A, fig, 2.) referving our obfervations at large on 
thefe charaders for fome future number of our ColleSlanea 
ie Jiebus Hihernicis. 

The Iriih antiquaries prcferved this Ogham as a piece of 
the greatcft value in their antiquities ; and it was penal 
for any but the Druids to ftudy ot ufe it. ** I have,** fays 
^ir James Ware, ** in my Guftody an antient parchment 
«* book filled with fuch charafters.** This book is now pro- 
bably loft, with many others as curious, colleded by that 
learned man. Whether the Britons had the ufe of this Ogbr 
am is not very clear, iince there are no remains of fuch to 
t>e found among them : but it may be conjeftured they had, 
from the name of the alphabet, which was called Ogwidder^ 
^ word apparently compounded of og or ogafUj and maide 
which in its inflexions makes pibaide (waide) aboard, i. c. 
the Ogam boards on which the antient Celts inicribed 
the letters. Thomas Hearne^ the antiquarian, in his 
preface to the Chron. of William of Neubrig. has given a 
plate of an Ogham ihtitled Alphabetum Britannicum(e Cod. 
MS. pervert eri in membrams) cut prafigitur hcec rubrica^ 
viz. Nemnitts iftas referit literas vituperante quidam (forte 
quodam) fcolajlico Saxonici generis^ quia Britones non habe- 
rent rudimentum^ at ipfe fubitp ex machinatione mentis fuc^ 
f. rmavit eaSy ut vituperation^m et bebiludinem demcret gentis 
fuce, (Plate A. fig. 3.) This Britifh Ogam contains many 
cha rafters iimilar to thofe of the Irjili Ogham, hg. 2, but 
with diflferent powers : the fame is to be found in Hickes*s 
Thefaurus, and in his Grammatica Anglo-Saxonica y and in 
iiis Grammatica Iflandica are three Ogams intitled Alphas 
beta Ruriica e Cotton. Bibl. MSS. (Galba^ A. 2.) which 
xnuch refemble this Britiih Ogam in figure, bqt ftill dif- 
ÍFering in power : from whence we may reafonably conclude 
the Ogam was common to ail the northern nations^ and to 
the Iriih , and that, at a certain period of antiquity, thefp 
charaders had one and the fame power in every Scytho- 
Ccltic nation. 

The 
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The Cgham-heith was permitted to the Bards. It waá 
fo called from placing the letter beith or b, inftcad of the 
letter a, &rc. It was alfo called Ogham-confoine^ and is 
no more than, in wridng» to change the vowels into con- 
fonants, according to the following fcheme, which ihowd 
that the confonants placed under the vowels ufed in writ- 
ing this fort of Ogham» muft be fubftituted in the room 
of the vowels over them. 



^ e 1 o u 

bh fc ng dl ft 

The fame method muft'be obfcrved ipi fpbftituting con^ 
fonaots for diphthongs. 

ea ia ua ao ol 

mm II bb cc pp 

The third Ogham, called Ogbam-coU or craohb^ is com* 
pofed of the letter c, or coll^ and formed by fubftituting 
that letter for all the vowels» diphthongs and tripthongs» 
repeated» doubled and turned ; for example, 

a o u e i 

c cc ccc cccc ccccc 

lea ia oi ao ua 

9 DC c o o 

O'Flaherty, in his Ogygia (page 233,) informs us, . 
that, before the ufe of parchment or paper, the Iriih 
wrote their letters on tables cut out of a beech-tree, 
^nd made even by a pl^ne, which they infcribed with 
an iron pencil or ftyle; and thefe tables were named 
oraiun and taible fileadb^ i. e. philofppbic tablets ; and, 
jn contradidion to all anticnt authors, he fays, the let- 
f prs themfelvc? were aqticntly termed Feadha^ i. e, Sylva 

woods^ 
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woodfii from the matter on which they were written ; al- 
though our Uraiceail declares, they received this name 
from Aimergin gluingeal^ or from Feit^heirtne^ two remark* 
abl^ poets» of which we will treat more at large in the next 
chapter. / 

Writing on boards, before the invention of parchment, 
was the pra<5tice of other nations alio : to this Horace aU 
ludes in his Art of Poetry, leges incidere ligno^ to carve 
their laws on wood. And the prophet Ifaiah, ch. xxx. 
V. 8. Scribe fuper huxum, as the vulgar Latin hath it, write 
this prophecy on the box tree^ which is taken* fpr writing ta- 
bles cut otit of the box tree. Hence codex a boc^k hath been 
derived by fome from caudice the ftock of a tree ; whereas 
It is derived from the Irifh codacb a myftical invention : 
thus alfo, cortex and charta paper are derived from the 
Irilh coirt the rind of a tree, and not from the Greek chai- 
ro^ quoniam lalutatrix, or the Greek charajfo fculpo, as 
Ibmc have aflcrted. Cairt or coirt in Iriih ^nifies paper, 
CM- any piece of writing or paper. So liber^ the inner bark 
of a tree, from leabarj which in Irifli fighifies fmooth, and 
hcnct \ti both languages, liber and leabbar^ a book. 
. The antient Runor or Runic Ogham» defcribed by Cet* 
iius, is formed on the fame idea with our druidicai 
Ogham, except that the Runic depends on the pofition of 
the ftrokes between two parallel lines, inftead of one line 
ufed in the Iriíli Ogham. Had Olaus Wormius under- 
Hood the Iriíh language, he would not have been fo per- 
plexed for the derivation of the Daniih word Rún^ which 
melons no more than a fecret or myftical manner of writ- 
ing. Í he Tartars have a medal, on which are engraved 
certain charaders not legible by them at this day : they are 
fuppofed to contain fome fecret charm *, and four of thefe 
medals are hung about the necks of their generals, when 
they go to battle. They call them TcabruHa, which has 
been explained by fome oricntalifts from the anticnt Perfic 
word Tccbebary i. e. four, and the modern Turkiih word 
i. e. aijne a mirrour. The Iriih language affords a more ra*» 
tioiial explanation : Taoijeacb is a general, and run a myftery 
or ferret manner of writing.- The Tartar, Chinefe and 

KalmuQ- 
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Kalmuc-Mpngui languages abound in Celtic words. Tcbi^ 
in Cbinefe, is a chief or general, and of the fame root and 
found as the Irilh Tnoiji. Had Celiius fcen our Iriih 
Ogbam^ he wo\ild not have challenged the world to pro- 
duce fuch another, as cxpreillve as the Runic^ on this iide 
of Perfepolis. We ihall here quote the paíláge and the 
plate from the author; and we are ibrry it is not in our 
power to quote any pailage of our druidical Ogham, fuch 
books not having fallen into our hands. ^* It is well 
<• known,'* lays Celfius, •* thai there areftones found in 
««• f^veral parts of Sweden, which were formerly fet up as 
*' obelilks in memory of the dead : thefe monuments arc 
«< marked with the antient Runic characters. But in Fiel-* 
«« fingland, a province of North Sweden, there occur five 
«^ of thefe ftones which hz^ charaélers cut on them, that 
*« differ from the common Runic : upon the introdudion 
*^ of our modern letters* thefe Runic charaders became 
«^ fo little regarded, that their interpretation Was loft, 
*« even to the Swedííh antiquaries, till the year 1674, 
*^ when Magnus Ceifias" (grandfather to our author) 
«^ aftronomy profeilbr at Upfal, revived their reading, 
^^ and drew up the following alphabet of them/' (Plate L 
fig. I.) ^^ ranged after the manner of the antients. There 
^< are but (ixteen letters, and the words are frequently 
«* diftinguiihed either by three points fet perpendicularly 
*« over one another, or by two, at fome diftance afunder. 

** Among the feveral alphabets hitherto known** (adds 
Celiius^ ^' it would be a hard matter to {ind one like the 
^* foregoing, excej)t the charafters of the Perfepolis infcrip- 
** tions, which have not hitherto been dccyphered : for, 
** the tetters generally made ufc of denote different founds, 
^^ according to their various ihapes : whereas in this. al« 
** phabct the fame charader often denotes a different 
*< found, according to the diveriity of its place and atti« 
** tudc between two parallels. Thus, a ftrait ftroke, 
** (fig. I.) ftanding perpendicular to the parallel lines, 
** fignifies 1, F, D, and S; for, when it joins thefe p^ral- 
f* lels, it fignifies I \ when it refts on the lower parallel, it 
H fignifies F \ on the upper, S i and when it touches 

neither 
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<< neither of them, D : the fmall wedge leaning to the 
*< right, and placed near the upper parallel, denotes L ; 
^< in the middle, N ( and O, near the lower parallel ; a 
'^ line deicending from the upper parallel, and making a 
" curve downwards to the left, ftands for K ; the fame 
•* placed contrariwife from the lower parallel upwards, 
^ cxprcfles R ; and fo of the reft.*' 

Fig. 2. reprefents the infcr^ption found on the ftone at 
Malftad : Ceiiiua took an exad: copy of it, anno 1725, in 
company with his uncle, Dr. Olave Celiius \ it was wrot6 
in a fcroU reprefenting a ferpent. On the outer limb or 
border is what is reprefented. Fig. 3. 
In the firft curvature, fig. 4, 
In^the fecond fnake dragon, as in fig. 5. 
In the inner limb, as in fig. 6: 
In the fecond curvature, as in fig. 7. 
In the firft fnake, as in fig. 8. 
In the head of the fnake, as in fig. 9. 
which IS to be read thus. Frument fst. ftaina dina ftir 
Fifiulfa % Brifafum \ in Brifi vas Lina Sun ; in Lini vas 
Uriar Sun % in Un vas Fah Sun i in Faha Duri Sun ; in 
da Barlaf ; in da Su Drunar ; in da Laoafr \ in da Fidra- 
fiv. Ff umunt Fifiulfa Sun fadir Unardfiar ; V irfutum Stin 
dina Nuri Bala Stin ; Arva vas Mudir Fifiulfi. Siulfir 
yard Umlanti dis Uri-vifr. Sin vanu inRimbium. 

That is, Fruraunt ereéted this ftone to Hifiulfi the fon of 
Brifi ; but Brifi was the fon of Lini ; but Lini was the fon 
of Un % but Un was the fon of Fah ; but Fah the fon of 
Duri ; but he (the fon) of Barlaf ; but he (the fon) of 
Drun ; but he (the fon) of Lanas; biit he (^the fon) of 
Fidrafiv. Frument the fon of Fifiulfi m^ade thefe monu- 
ments. We have placed this ftone to the north of Bala 
ftone. . Arva was the mother of Fifiulphi. Suilfir (or 
Fifiulfer) was governor of this province. He dwelt in 
Rimbium. 

There is a figure of this ftone, in De la Mortraye's 
Travels, but with confiderable errors, both in the letters 
and explanation* 

CHAP- 
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Of the Antiemt Alphabet' 

TH E moft antíent grammar of the Iriih language 
now extant, is the VraiceaSl na Neigeas^ (^) or Pri- 
mer of the Bards, faid to be written by Forebern fome few 
years before our vulgar (/) era» tranfcribed and illullra- 
ted by Ceannfaoiidb na fogblama^ or Kmfaolidb the learned, 
an author of the feventh century. The alphabet, accord- 
ing to this author, was originally named hobel^ loibj &c. 
from the names of ceruin mafters who aififted in com'*- 

pofíng 

(/) A copy of this Uraicead is in my pofléífioD» and another is in 
Trinity-college library. Forchero lived m the reign, of Conquovar 
M'Nefla, who mounted the throne, A. M. 3937. {lrijhlí\ft.) 

{f) The Iriih alphabet was arranged in diFerent order from the 
alphabet of -the Greeks or Romans; their antient vulgar figures were 
I peculiar to this weftern nation alone. . And their names partly Phorni'- 
cian, and partly vernacular, not only (how their Aífátic original, but 
their great antiquity in this ifland alfo;' the paucity of their number, 
and their diilind powers, (how beyond contradi£tion that thefe ele- 
ments were imported into Ireland when letters were in their infancy i 
they were brought hither before the additional cyphers were invented^ 
and before any commerce was opened between our anceilors and the 
learned nations, and thefe extraordinary fadis fummed up together» 
fairly account for the ufe of letters in Ir^eland, from the.íiríl entrance of 
the Iberian Spaniards. O* Conor's Dijfert. f» yj. * 

The Irifli certainly owe the knowledge of letters to their Celtic an- 
ceilors. The Iriih hiilorians aver that the Carthaginians, or marine fo« 
yereigns of Africa (fo I tranflate To muinaig Afric^ and not African pi- 
rates as Keating's cranflator has it) fettled a colony in lieland about 600 
years before Chrift, and taught the IriOi the art of building : if fo, the 
Iriih language and letters might probably have undergone fome altera- 
tion conformable to the Punic manner; Bur, what (ha)) we fay on the 
collation of the Lord's Prayer with the Waldeniis language, alJowcd by 
all hiilorians to be that of the antient Gauls. There is more than an 
affinity, they are identically the fame. I have already proved from 
very antient and refpeólable authors, that the primitive Gaulic and the 
Punic were fo alike as to be thought one and the fame language, which 
nay accoHnt for foftening or afpirating. the harQi confonants, both \m 
the Waldcoát of the Alps« and the Iberno- Celtic ofireland. 
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poiing the Japhctan language foon after the confufioh of 
tongues. 

As the Grecians gave the name of Alphabet to the ta- 
ble of their letters, from the two initial letters. Alpha, 
Beta \ and the Latins called tkeir table Abcdarium, from 
their three firft letters. A, B, C 5 fo the Iriih gave the name 
of Bobel-Lotb, (f) to their antient elements, from the 
two firft letters, 6, L. *, and to their more modern alpÉa^ 
bet, that of Bethluifnon, Qj) from B, L, N, which proves 
that N did formerly poflfefs the third place 5 whereas in the 
prefcnt alphabet it takes up the fifth. The laft and moft 
modern name of the Iriih alphabet, in conformity to the 
Abcdarium of the Romans, is Abigter^» 

The Number, Order^ and Names of the Letters, 
according to Forchern's Uraiceaél. 



)rder. 


Figure. 


Name. 


I 


B h 


Boibel 


2 


L I 


Loth 


3 


F p 


Forann 


1 

4 


• s f 


Salia 


. 5 


N »1 


Nabgadon 


6 


H h 


Uiria 


7 


D d 


Daibhioth 




T v 


Talmon 


9 


C c 


Caoi 


10 


a 4 


Cailep 


It 


M TO 


Moiria 


12 


G s 


Gath 


»3 


Ngtjg 


Ngoimer 


14 


Z ft> 


Sdru 


15 


R V 


Ruiben 


16 


A n 


Acab 


>7 





Ofe 


18 


U ur 


Ura 


'9 


£ e 


Efu 


20 


I 1 


Jaichim 



(i) Ogygia, p. 221, 23J, (*) Ibiá. 
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I 

Order, Figure. Name. 

J 

21 Eu er Eutrofigs 

22 Oi 01 Oirdionors 



^3 



Ui «1 Uimealcus 



24 lo 10 lodonius" 

25 Ao <io Aofraim* 

In like mann^ the Chaldeans named the five vowels, nt^ 

A Abram 

E Efai 

I Ifaac 

O Odum 

U Urial 

See Pofiellas de Literi3 Chaldaicfs/ * 

V 

It is remarkable that in all the Irifli alphabets except the 
modem one, (the order of which is copied from the Ro- 
man, and was introduced iince Chriftianity) the. voweb 
folIov|r each other \ an inftance not known in any othei; 
hnguage ; yet the labials, dentals and linguals are inter* 
mixed without order. 

^be Number, Order, and Names of the Letters, aec^rd^ 
- ing to O'Flaherty, from the Book of Lecane. 



Order. 


Figure. 


Name. 


From Tr«es» 


I 


B h 


Bekh 


a birch tree 


2 


L I 


Luis 


a quicken tree 


s 


F p 


Fearn - 


an alder 


4 


s -r 


Sail 


a willow 


5 


N -1» 


Nion 


an aih tree 


€ 


H b 


Uatli 


a white thorn 


7 


D 6 


. Duip 


an oak 



8. T c 
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Ordeh 


Figure. 


i 


T c 


9 


C c 


lo 


Q. 4 


II 


M to 


12 


G 6 


>3 


Ngus 


14 


P P 


»5 


Z fb 


16 


R ;i 


17 


A tt 


18 





J9 


U ur 


20 


£ e 


21 


I 1 


22 


Ea eá 


23 


Oi <tí 


24 


Y «1 


»5 


Jo 10 


26 


Ae <(eX 



Name. 

Teine (a) 

Coll 

Queirt 

Muin 

Gort 

Ngcdair . 

Pethpoc 

Ztraif 

jRuis 

Ailm 

Onn 

Ur 

Eadhadh 

Idho 

Eabhaah 

Oir 

Uillcan 

Iphin 

Amhancoli 



From Tree*. 

not expounded 

an hazel tree 

an apple tree 

a vine 

ivy 

a reed 

not expounded 

a black thora 

an elder tree 

the fir tree 

broom or furze 

heath 

an afpen tree 

the yew tree 

an afpen tree 

the fpine tree 

the honeyfuckle 

the gooiberry tree^ 

7tot expounded. 



Of thefe letters, the five laft are diphthongs ; Q, Ng, 
{Zt are reckoned fuperfiuous conibnants, and arc thrown 
cut of the modern alphabet; fo that the remaining letter& 
are only 17, which compofe the abgiter or alphabet now 
in ufe, and are placed in order as the Latin abcdarium. 

The antient grammarians called the alphabet Faoidh^ 
or Faodh^ i. e. a voice, a found or language.; becaufe 
fuch letters are expreflSve of the voice and. language. 
The mjoderns, to fupport their hypothcfis, have corrupted 
this word to Feadh a wood ; and from hence have deno- 
minated the letters after certain trees, three of which they 
are at a lofs to expound. According to Neuman^ the He-* 
l)rew letters do each feparately fignify the idea either of 
motion, fpace, or matter ; Jience each Hebrew word is at 
once a name and a definition of the fubjed:, and all objcóta 
in t^t natural and moral world x^uft be known as foon a» 

their 
(i) Iq the Shilbas language oFBarbary, Teeny is a date- tree. 
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their names are ktiowo» and their ieparate letters conii- 
dered. The proper names of men being borrowed from 
fuch ideas as kdam^ u e. red earth, it is more f ational to 
fuppofe our learned anceftors named their letters according 
to ForcherHy from men, rather than from trees. 

It now remmns to account For the iimilarity of the Iriih 
to the Saxon charadcer. From a comparifon of the two 
alphabets, it will not appear that either borrowed their 
letters from the other ; the Saxon tT>i)fKcCFIKL 
N Q^R T X y Z are all unknown to the Irifli, although the 
language would well have admitted mod of them ; on the 
contrary, the pointed confonants of the Iriih (which are 
thofe and only thofc, to which the Hebrew^ add a dagefcb) 
are unknown to the Saxons. 

It appears to me, that both the Iriih and the Saxons 
received their letters from the fame fountain-head, the 
Phoenicians, or from the Scythians, who had them from 
the Phoenicians. Bochart has fully proved that the Phoeni* 
cians fettled colonies in Germany and Gaul. . To this au* 
thor I muft refer the reader, to avoid quotations, ^aod 
ihall only add two more refpedable authorities. Colo^ 
nias porro ex Afia in Germanium accecijfe^ tam antiqua monu* 
menta quam antiqua hiftoria confirmant, Pb(Bnices fane feu 
Cananaos a terra fua abaiios illuc migraffe ah Hebrais prodi* 
4um eft. (Sberingbam de Anglorum Gent is Origine^ p. 68.) 

Verum quidcm eft Gallorum literas a Graecis haud 
outturn fuiíTe diverfas \ fed ex eo non fequitur, Gallos eas 
a Graecis colonis accepifle. Germani ve teres etiam litera- 
rum figuris, quae Graecis non difllmiles, uii funt : an ergo 
et bhs a Qracis accepiffe dicendum eft ? Scio in ca fententia 
efle vetuftiflimo9 audtores, quorum Tacitus in libello dc 
vita et moribus Germanorum, meminit.— Quod Taciti 
judicium hie obfervandum eft, Graecis Uteris ufi funt Galii 
pariter et Germani ; at non acceptis a Graecis, fed Scytbis, 
á quibus et fuas Grseci, Scytharum foboles, accepere. 
Earum Graecis fimilium literarum veftigia adhuc hodie fu- 
perfunt in literatura ^iV^/^-^^x^;///^, quos ortu Germanps 
efle cpnftat. (Boxbomius Origin. Gallicarum^ p. 105.) 

C Abbe 
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Abbe Barthelemy has copied many Phoenician infcripf 
tions and medals in Malta a;id Sicily, from which he ha^ 
inade a Phoenician alphabet, varying in many refpcfts 
from fome authors. Vide Mem. de Literat. torn. 30. 

' Plate 8, ihows the Samaritan alphabets, ifrom Duretus^ 
Ambrqiius, and l3r. Bernard 5 and the Phoenician from 
Abbe Barthelemy, with the Iriih alphabet juxtafixed. 

Spencer in his View of Ireland, p. 1548, aflerts the 
Irifli charafter to be Phoenician or Perfian, and to be 
i>rought by the Mileiians from Spain , he denies that thp 
jancient Scythians had the ufc of letters, 

CHAP. III. 

Remarks on the Letters of the Iílish Alphabet; 

A. 

A Is diftinguiihed by tlie moderns by the appellative 
of ailm^ which leems to iignify properly the pah^i 
iree\ although OTlaherty interprets it the fir-tree. It i^ 
ranked among the broad vowels ; and in all the apcient 
manm'cripts, a^ and- u are written indifferently one for 
the other, as agas^ ocaSj agus : thus among the jEolians wp 
iind written for a^ asjiroios for ftraías^ ono foranoi and 
the Latins have imitated them, writing domo for the Greeijb 
dofno^ Fovius for Fabius^ forreus for farreus, 

A was fometimes written for the ea of the moderns ; ap 
dagb for deagbj good ; ao and aoi are fubftituted for a an^ 
W ; fo eoi for eo^ iai for /j, &c, fo in the Ionic inflexions 
of nouns oio is the genitive ofou ; this is moft common in 
Greek verfe, to give a more fweet and mufical found ; 
thus Gephyrai ' (the Phoenicians) iq the Latin edition of 
Herodotus is written Gepbyraioi in the Greek original : 
tbeie diphthongs, and tripthongs are much lefs difficult to 
pronounce in the Iriih, as their grammarians affitm that 
"i:wo or three vowels form but one fyllable, although they 
allow them to be pronounced as two. 
For 
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For thi3 reafon^ the bards and poets frequently ftretched 
out the words, and multiplied the fyllables according to 
the e?cigency of the verfe. To do this, they threw in i* 
or g* a^irated by by in order to divide the fyllable ; and 
this haá been ib univerfally praftifed both in verfe and 
profe, as to diiguife its radical Celtic ftrudlure. 

The Colics did the fame : thus Jaones was pronounced 
Javones or Jafones\ thus d is infertcd between two vowels 
in many Latin words, both to diftinguiih the fyllables, 
and to prevent an hiatus, particularly in compounds which 
confift of the iterative particle r^, and the following part or 
radix with a vowel, as redarguo^ redeo^ redigo^ redimo. 

This ruki together with that of fubftituting fmall or 
broad vowels in the latter fyllables, to correfpond with the 
vowel immediately following the confonant in the precede 
ing fyllable, has been very deftruélive to the original and 
radical purity of the Iriih language. 

See the various iignifications of this letter in the 
Syntaxis. 

B is a labial letter, and the firft conibnant in the alpha- ^ 
jbet. In the Iriih manufcripts of a late date it is written 
for p ; as, for the antient duph^ pa^ they write dubb^ ba^ 
for the p was only b foft, and this is its appellative in the 
Iriih alphabet, viz. B bog, or Ppoc. Thus the Greeks 
bikros for pikros ; and the Latins poplicoU for publicola^ 
jcribtum (or fcripium. 

By putting a point over i, or by adding the afpirate b^ 
as in this grammar thus, bb^ it founds like ir ; fo the 
Greek Barrvon is written by the Latins Varro j Birgilios^ 
VirgiUus ; biote^ vita^ in Iriih beatha or veatha. 

B in Iriih approaches the found of the Hebrew Beth 
much clofer than the Chaldean Betha^ or the Greek Beta^ 
being called in iriih Beith^ and in Hebrew Betb. 

The Iriih confonants, b^c^ d^g^p^ /, by a full point or 
an apoftrophe over them, lofe their iimple ilrong found» 
and pronounce like the Hebrew confonants, tó, cb^ db^ gb^ 
fp^ tb^ which are firoply and genuinely afpirates. 

C z Theie 
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Thefc Hebrew conlbnant$ called Begad-kephar^ L c. 
tnemoria caufa^ by fixing a dagefch or point in the middle 
of them, do thereby lofe their afpirate found» and pro* 
nouhce ftrong like the Irifli conlonants» ^»^f ^» jS'tA ^» 
fo ihat the Hebrew afpirates may be changed into Iriih 
conibnants, and thofe reciprocally into Hebrew afpirates* 

This reciprocal affinity of the Iriih with the Hebrew 
language clearly demoftrate^ the antiquity of the Iriflit 
and its fuperiority in refinement over the neighbouring 
Celts, who have only in part made ufe of it, and have loft 
the true ibund of double confonants, as will evidently ap- 
pear by comparing their pronunciation with their ortlu>* 
graphy^ 

The patriarchal fcripture had no points, nay, the moft 
learned rabbins affirm, was written with vowels : when 
this modern refinement, both in the Hebrew and the Iriih» 
look place [for the antient Irijh manufcrifts are alfo wiib* 
cut afpirates] I believe is difficult to determine : that the 
Britons or Welih did not afpirate their confonants, is evi* 
I dent i and the Iriih name for a ftammerer is Brito balhb 
(Lat. hrito balbusj becaufe they fecmed to ftammcr and 
pronounce aukwardly. 

C 

This letter prefcrves a ftrong found in its un-afpirated 
ftate, in all parts of a word j and is in its own nature 
equal to the Greek kappa, or the Engliíh k. When it is 
pointed or afpirated, it then carries the foft guttural found 
of the Greek chi^ or the Spanifti x. 

The Irifti copifts have often fubftitutcd G for C j and 
this was excufable, as they certainly are letters of the fame 
organ : thus for cabbra (Lat. capra) a goat, they wrote 
gabbar^ now pronounced gfiwer ; for camul^ gamul ; for 
deic or deacj deag ; and for con gallaibb {JL2X. cumgallU) 
they write go n'gallaibh. And, é coQfra, they fubftitute 
€fotg\ d for / ; as indeed they are in moft of the anti- 
ent languages, as appears by the tables of Dr. Morton and 
J>n 3arxuird» 

C never 
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C never ufurps the pronunciation of S, common to 
ibme languages, as in tlie Latin word Cicero^ nor of t 
following the vowel /, in TitiuSy Mauritius : but when e ia 
doubled, it founds like gi ^ a cczn^ to be read agin. 

See the letter G. 

D. 

In the antient MSS, d and / are written indiffcrentlv ; 
as carad for carat^ a friend \ tad for iat^ them : and this 
was common among the Greeks and Latins ; as oudi and 
vuie ; baud and baui ; quodannis^ quotannis. See more re- 
marks on this letter in the preface, and in the letters A 
and B ; to which I (hall add, that in the Iriih language 
there are no redundant confonants, though there are fome 
that may appear not properly radicals^ Of the advenci-< 
tibus d I have already fp^ken ; yet there is another kind 
of additional confpnant frequently to be found' at the be-* 
ginning of a word, particularly when fuch words have a 
reference to perfons or things -, as a ndhbirne^ ar ndbochas^ 
agcinny their fills, our hope, their heads; where the con- 
fonants n and g are foreign to the words they are prefixed 
to, yet the nature of the language abiblutely requires 
them. 

Nor do theie non-radical confonants clog the language, 
or render it difagreeable in ufe^ for they are either molli- 
£ed, or rendered quieicent by the afpirate ; but then it 
cclipies the radical conibnant, ib that the word is pro- 
nounced as if that radical had no exiftence. If the radical 
had been omitted, as is ufual in the WeHh, the Iriih lan- 
guage could not have preferved its original ftrudlure and 
propriety. 

E; 

Is called by the Iriih a fmall vowel. It is iometimes 
lon^, and (bmetimes ihort, and thus anfwérs the 'Qreek 
epJiJon and eía^ as Capellus ingenioufly obferves of ti^ 
Latin E vocalis^ fays he, duarum Grascarum vim poiSdef, 
nam cum corripitur epftlon ejí^ cum producitur eta eft. 

Its 
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Its appellative in Iriih is eaáha^ not much unlike the Hcf'^ 
brew beth : it is commutablQ with i only ; and the Latimi 
obierved the fame, writing Dii for Dei^ beri for bere^ 
cjnnis for omnes^ Scq. 

F, 

F is called a weak conibnant, becaufe by a point if 
lofcs all its force 5 as don fhear^ or don f ear ^ is pronounced 
don ear ; a fbir^ a ir i it is the fame as the Hebrew vau^ 
and not unlike it both in found, and figure: it agrees in 
many words with the Latin v conibnant ; as /r a man, 
Lat, vir \ fioHy Lat. vinum \ focjdy Lat. vocalis : and in 
fome it agrees with the Greek ; ^zfeall zndfala deceit, 
Gf. pbaulosj Lat. vilis. 

When a V^ pointed or aipirated is prefixed to^ it founds 
like V V as tf h had^ a Vfuaire^ is pronounced a vad^ a vuaire: 
dyU ^9 prefixed to /, quite eclipfe it ; as dfeoil^ dfear^ ífeoil^ 
is pronounced deoilj dear^ ieoih, mfbeoil^ alfo tneoily yet it 
muft always ftand in the writing to preicrve the radical 
• frame of the word* 

G. 

G is called a heavy confonant ; when afpirated is ree« 
koned among the light confonants, and then is pronoun- 
ced with a fmalt guttural» terminating with 7 ; as gbTork^ 
gbTouHg^^ at the beginning of words ^ but when afpirated 
in the middle it almoft loies its found, as Tigheama^ Tier" 
na ; and afpirated at the end of words, it quite lofes it9 
found, as Rigb^ RL 

In its natural ftate it is as powerful as the Greek gamma^ 
and in its form, in fome of the ancient manufcripts, r&- 
iembles the old Abrahamic and Phoenician gimel in Dr« 
Barnard's table. 

Some aflcrt the Hebrews call this letter gimel^ from 
its crooked figure refembling a r^;w<f/5 but all agree it 
betokens curvature ; fo in Iriih it is called gori ivy> from 
the crooked figure of the ftem of that íhrub. 

pf its commutation wkh the letter C» See C. 

Some 
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Some have ceDcToded that the letter G waá not origi* 
iially in the Roman alphabet, till after the fir ft Punic 
^RT ; and Plutarch informs usi it was brought in by Sp. 
Carviliuíí, for which reafpn Diomedcs calls it nova confonai 
But this muft be a miftake, for the Latins received their 
alphabet from the Greeks, who had theirs from the Phoe- 
nicians, which always had the gimel or g different front 
the caph or r $ both which letters were from the beginning 
in the old Ionic alphabet, as appears by Barnard's eighth 
alphabet, col. 9. and confequently the Latins alwaysl bad 
the letter g ; for, I believe it cannot be proved they ever 
Wrote cenus^ ceneratio^ caudium^ for genus^ generation gaú^ 
dium ; yet on tHe antient pillar of Duitius, we read the 
ivords ketones j macijiratos^ pucnando ; and hence likewifc it 
was ufual to write Caiusi though it is pronounced G^/i^j- 
which made the Greeks accohimodate themfelves to thá 
Latin pronunciation^ and render this word Gaiosi 

H. 

AUhough the antient Irifh authors uféd this letter H ai 
a confonant, and the moderns do the fame in many words^ 
they will not allow it a place in the alphabet. The theta 
of the Greeks was anticntly wrote with T H, two drftfnéfc 
letters ; and it is probable our Iriih grammarian^l thruft it 
out, much about the time the thét^ Was introduced 9 it is 
to be obferved that H preferves the iixtb places in botht 
the antient alphabets here given, and alfo in the Ogbami 

Before noons of the feminine gender,^ beginning with ar 
irowel, H is flfongly eitprefled in the Irifli as in the Eng- 
iiih. For example, a baigb^ a b^or^ her face, her gold^ 
where the h,íszií powerfttl as in the Engliih headi bound: 

« 

L 

I is one of the ímú\ Ve^eld, and cóffimúfabíé ortly witK 
É } it is cúXtá^odba^ whith is not unKke the Greek iota4 
ér the Hebrew je?^.* ^ , ^ 

The Iri(h do not admié of an J confonant no' ttiott 
ektn the Greeks 9 and the Laítínís did nrot ufe it as a 

éiftinél 
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diftindl; charader > for Prifcian tells us they wrote peftus 
for pejus^ and eiius for ejus. 

L. 

L is a tetter whkh admits pf no aipiratron. This letter 
^t the beginning of a word, which has reference to the fe« 
male fex, is pronounced double, although written fingly r 
a lamb is pronounced al limb^ as in the Spaniih word» lloi^ 
fhar and tleno. L, before' fubftantives of the plural num« 
ber, is alfo pronounced double^ as a leabbary their book. 

The double / in Welih is corruptly pronounced as x, 
and fomettmes as/, 

M. 

M is naturally one of the firong confonanta in this Ian* 
guage, but is often changed to a light one by a point or 
afpirate, and then it pronounces hke 'i;^ as mhathair^ 
' mbaigbdion^ vatbair or vahair 5 vaigbdion or vaidion^ or 
rather wabair, waidion^ being fmoother in found than bb : 
it is called muin^ and in figure reiembies the initial mem of 
the Hebrew. 

It is alio a prefix and fuiBx pronoun» m which it bears ar 
rery ftrong affinity with the Hebrew pronouns. See the 
chapter on Pronouns* 

M is often fet before b in the beginning of words, m 
which cafe b is not pronounced, although it be the radical 
letter; Si9 a mbliagbana this year, a mbeafo thttr manners^ 
muft be pronounced a mliana^ a meafa. 

M is fometimes fubftinited by the moderns for b% z% 
'bean a woman, gen* mnaoi ; bo a cow, gen. fmin ^ although 
the anticnt MSS* convince us b was preferved throughout 
ijie decleniton. So the JEolIans did the fame \ as bellcin 
for mcllein^ picculas fotmicculas ; and hence the Italians re- 
tain picolo little. Thq Latins did the fame, as foxfubmin^ 
they yixott fummitto, 

N is never afpiratcd or ccfipfcd, and is called a fight 
confonant 5 but, when prefixed to^, it is called a heavy 
confenant^ and then both letters are called NgeataL 

The 
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The appellative of N is nuin^ which is fimilar in found 
to the Hebrew nun: it is often doubled to give the 
ftronger found ; zs ceann^ lann: in MSS. the double «a 
is ncv&r wrote, but a ftroke is fet over the n thus n^ whichr 
was formerly the <uftom of the Latins, and by the igno-» 
ranee of copifts and , engravers has often cauíed many du- 
bious words ; as, Clemeti for Clementi^ cojux for conjux. 

The Greeks in like manner omitted n % as Hortefius for 
Hortenfii(s ; Gallia Narhonefta^ iLougdoneJia^ Hijpania Tar^ 
raconejiaj for Gallia NarhonenftSy júigdunenjis^ and Tarra^ 
connenfis : and the Latins inferted where it had no right i 
as conjunx for conjuXj ioiiens for iotieSj quotiens for quoties : 
all which has happened from the copifts, not underfland* 
ing the -* over ibme of the vowels, only to denote the long 
pronunciation, and over others for the letter n. This is « 
miftake frequent with our Iriih copifts, and all languages 
whofe hiftories depend on MSS. muft be liable to the 
fame error. 

At tht beginning of word;i pertaining to the feminine 
gender, or nouns, or words of the plural number, n is 
pronounced like gn in the French Signeur^ or nn in the 
Spaniih word Sennor t thus a neart her fireagth is pronoun- 
ced an neart. 

O. 

O is a broad vowel, and therefore ufed indifierently fot 
a^or u. The Greeks, c^)ecially the Dotians, did change 
their au into o^ as ironia for trauma a wound, olax for 

aalax a iFurrow; and the Latins an tiently wrote ^^^ for 

Cauda. 

PHhius fays ibme ftates of Italy made no ufe of this let- 
ter, particularly the Umbrians and Thufcans, but alway» 
wrote u inftead of it. 

. O is fometimes ihort and fometimes long, and therein 
correfponds with the Greek onuga and omicron. 

P is ranked among the hard confonants ; when pointed 
or afpirated it pronounces like the Greek //&/• The mo- 
del» 
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dern grammarians do not pretend to fay from what tree \i 
borrows its name ; and it is obvloufly no more than ^foft^ 
and was not introduced into the Iriih alphabet, before Sf. 
Patrick brought in the Roman ; for in all the fubfequenC 
MSS. a clown is written 'indifferently hrutach or prutdcby 
fihi or fipb : for which reafon B is often put before P; ad 
a bpian their pain, a bpeacadb their fins, pronounced á btahj 
a heacadb."^^^ In a very antient vocabulary I have by* 
^* me,** fays Mr. Lhwyd, ^^ p is entirely omitted.** So it 
is in the firft alphabet in this grammar ; and in the Lit. . 
Run. of Olaus Wormius, there is no difference betweeti 
B and P. The Greeks alfo wrote hicron for picron^ &c. 
The Latins fay pafco^ to feed, from bofco^ Greek \ papa 
from hdbaiy puteus from butbos. 

Mr. Lhwyd obferves that many words, whofe initial iá 
P'in the Britifh, begin with C in the Iriih; as, praid 
wherefore, Welih, creadlriih ; pryv a worm W. cruimb Ir j 
prenn a tree W. crann Ir ; pen a head W. cean Ir. So 
likewife between the Greek, Latin and Irifh, the fame ma/ 
be obferved ; as, caifg and cafga^ Ir. Eafter, Pafcba^ Or. 
and Lat. which is derived from the Hebrew pafacb ; and 
caifg is therefore a corruption. 

Thus the Celtic words ilill preferved in the Irifh, vyL; 
clumby cuilfe^ 'cor cur ^ cland^ cob^ obuir^ fecbty were refpec- 
tively the originals upon which the Latins formed pluma^ 
pulfus^ purpura^ planta^ copice^ opuSy feptenii confcqucntly 
the primitive linguaprifca h^dcluma^ culfu$^ curcura^ clanta^. 
cobicB^ obuSy fe£letn. 

The alphabet firil brought into Greece by Cadmus^^. 
and' afterwards to Italy by Evander, coniifted but of 16 
letters, as we are aíTured by Tacitus and Pliny ^ whichi 
could not be without excluding the letter P, as well as H 
which makes but an aipirate in feveral languages. 

R. 

R IS a light conibnant, and fuffers no afpiration ; Itsr 
appellative is ruis \ before words of the female fex it is^^ 
f^onounced (fouble, at has been obferved on t^t letters N 

^ - and 
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and L ; except it be before adjeftlves, and then it is al« 
ways pronounced iingle, of whatever gender or numbq: 
the things or perfons referred to íhould happen to be. 

s. ' , ' 

S Is not ranked in any particular order of coníbnantSt 
but is called aimrid^ that is barren \ and by the Bards it 
is called the queen of the confonants^ becaufe in Irifh verfe 
it will bear no other conibnant to correfpond with it; for 
the Iriih Profodians are as pundual in the obfervance of 
union and correfpon4encej as the Greeks and Latins are in 
the collocation of their daSlyles znd Jpondees. So we find 
in the Greclf divifión of the confonants into mutes, li- 
quids, &c. that Sigma^ like the Iriih S, is ft\|[ed fua po^ 
teftatis litera. 

Its appellative in Iriih is fuiliÁfail: when the article 
an is prefixed before words beginning with S, if it be of 
the feminine gander, an adventitious T ^luft be put be* 
iTore the S, and S lofes its found, unlefs in fuch words the 
letter T or D follows the S ; thus, anftuirm^ anftiur^ an 
fdait^ fufFer no e;clipfe } but an suil^ anfron^ mufl: be writ* 
ten an tsiiily an tfrbn^ which are pronounced an tuilj an irdn^ 
but words of the mafculine gender beginning with S, ad- 
mit not of an eclipfe ; as> anjlinnean a ihoulder, anfolus 
the light. 

When S comes between two broad vowets, it is pointed 
or afpirated, and then lofes its found» and is not pronoun- 
ced ; as, ^ sbiul m'uft be read a buil^ 

T. 

T is ranked among the hard conibnanta : its appellative 
is teiney but the explication of it is not given by any mo* 
dern grammarian ; in the Shilhs language of Africa, teine 
is a date tree. It is naturally commutable with D, as has 
been obferved at the letter D : but this unlimited pre- 
fumption in fubftituting letters for each other, which hold 
different places in all alphabets, muft be prejudicial to the 
afiinity which the words of that language may radically 

bear 
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bear vntk words of the fame meaning in other languages i 
thu9 the Wclih have commuted /i for db in the word boibar 
deaf, which in the radical Iriih is bodbar^ pronounced hour ; 
but the Welih pronounce it bctbar^ as the Englilh do ib 
in mother. 

The letter T is a prefix before all words of tíie mafcu- 
itne gender beginning mth a vowel, if preceded by the ar« 
tide an.i as, áut tMam. the ibol, an Uan the bird : it 
ccUpfes the letter S in certain words. See S. 

When T is pointed or aipinUed, it loft» its found, and 
is rendered quiefirent ; as, a ibeania^ his tongue, is pro» 
QOtmced a. beanga* 

U is one of the three broad vowels, and ufed mdiflTar- 
cntly for A and O in the Greek andXattn ts well as the 
Irifli : See A and O. Its appellative is U heathy according 
to fi)me of the modern granuxMurians, and íiibaér or ur the 
yew tree, according to others. 

U ia the initial or leading vowel of the three upfathong? 
U0^ ui^ uaU Sdopus and Carifius have temarked that s 
fyUable may be formed of two or three vowels, as aquae ^ 
yet Qumtilian will not allow that three vowels can be 
united in one fyljable. But a fyllable of three vowels is* 
eafy and natural in the Iriih language* The Hebrews 
Itave the diphthong »f , as alfo words confiding of but two 
vowels ; as, ai an ifland, a region, a country : the Iriíh 
have alio fome words of one vowel only ; as, ^ a hilt of 
afcent, o an ear, a fon, i an iiland. 

As Mpnf. Bergier allows no radicals but confonants, 
how would he make out the radical foraiatioa of the He- 
brew word aiy or the Iriih words a^ o^ ?, or of the Greek 
uiou^ the gen. and uiea^ the accufat. of uieus a ion v and of 
many others of a like conftruétion in other languages í 
He certainly overlooked the word eau^ which in his ow» 
language iignifies water. With great fubmiflion to Monil 
Bergier, the vowels^ muft have been atmpngft the radical 
elements of all words. ' ; . 

Thcfe 
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Thefe remarks being premUed, will ftcilitate the reader 
in the pronunciation^ which we iluill commit to ride in the 
next cnapter. 

C H A p. IV. 
Of Pjconunciatioh (mi Orthoorapht. 

GKj£ AT objeiSiions 4re made to the pronnnciatioii 
of the Iriih dialed : the modern fcholar calls it « 
barbarous language^ becauie many words are pronounced 
differently from the orthography. This is not a fault par- 
ticular to this language; there is no dead or living lan- 
guage, wherein the orthography is io fufet : that there is 
neither difference nor doubt : to write exaAly as we fpeak» 
and an uniformity in orthography» are things morally ^m-. 
poflibie, and were never found in any language» liot even 
in the dead languages, in which it^ woiild ftwi it 'íhóuld 
have been fixed and determined long ago. 

Letters are but arbitraty figns of the íóunds thdy 
reprefen^; and thofe founds are fometsmes To like one 
another, that it is «very difficult to diftinguiih them. Some 
letters may be prononnced one way, when near other 
letters, which cannot be pronounced fo, when near other 
letters diilFerent from the firft; ií^ that when they pro- 
nounce them otherwiie, we are to accufe the imperfedtíon 
of our organs, and not the inconftancy of the language 
or nation. 

In the Iriih language, there is a ftronger reafon hx 
this difference, than in moft other languages ; and that is 
etymology^ fo much negleded in all modern languages. 
Monf. Coufin, author of the Journal des S(:avans, i^as 
the firii: who ftruck boldly at the root of etymology in the 
French language, writing filofcfe inftead of pbihfopbe^ See. 
ITie French academy fet up againíl Coufin, and pre- 
tended to keep to etymology, writing eftre inilead of efrei 
but they would .hot venture to write /tf/fif inftead of/wV, 
cagnoiftr^ inftead of conHoitn. 

Them 
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There would be janother obftaclc to this method, of 
ipelKng : learned men do not always agree in the etymo- 
logy of words ; what is then to be done ? What we 
have faid of the French, may be applied to the Romans. 
Thofe, whofe mother-tongue it was, were fubjeft to the 
fame inconveniences in writing, as may be feen in what 
we have of Varro, in Cicero, Quintilian, Fcftus and feve- 
ral others* Cuftom, which was often contrarv to reafon; 
pronunciation, the difficulty of well diftinguiihmg founds 
that are alike ; etymology, its uncertainty as to feveral 
words ; have introduced among them the fame variety 
and uncertainty as among other nations. Cicero does* 
not always fpell as Quintilian, nor Quintilian as Varro, 
nor Terence as Plautus. Let the Reader only compare 
the edition of Virgil, publiihed by Heiniius, with any 
other edition, he will obferve how different the ortho« 
graphy : yet Heinfius follpwed a very ancient and curious 
manufcript 

Medals and Infcriptions are not more certain guides ': 
the orthography • of thefc arc often not the fame, even 
when of the fame age; and the fault of an unikilful 
engraver has frequently given foil fcope to the gramma* 
tical critic. 

The Romans made no diftinAion between V vowel 
and V confonant : they alfo wrote QV inflcad of K ; as, 
pcqvdcs, perfeqvtio, peqvnia. How was this V (bunded 
before another vowel ?-^If as a vowel, the quis would be 
a long fy liable, iince two vowels united in one fyllable 
render it long ; and the firil fyllable in equus would be 
long by poiition. So likewife they put s after x, as we 
read in Gruterus, maxftmus^ proxfumusy dixferunt^ vixfii. 
Grammarians afterwards rejeded the i, and extended this 
authority ignorantly, to words beghming with 5, having 
the prepofition ^^In compound; fo they nov^ write axpeila 
for exjpe£l0j exijlo for exfiflo^ cxilium for exJiHum^ and 
many others, where s cannot properly be omitted. 

In the fame manner the Celtic has been mutilated by 
the Welfh, ílrfe, and Manx people ; the Iriih, by the 
early ufe of letters, and an attention to etymology, have 

thQ 
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the honour of pref^rving this antient and valiiable lan- 
guage in more purity than any other nation on the globe.' 
Ihe Reader is rfeferred to the colledtions of Roman In- 
fcriptions publiíhed by Cellarius and Fabretti ; after a pe- 
xuial of thefe authors, he will not fay the Iriih are barba- 
TOMS either in orthography or pronunciapon.. 



C H A R^ V. 



T 



Of the Modern Alphabet. 

H £ number, order, natter, and pronunciatioa of 
the Abgitur, or vulgar alphabet jiow in ufe. 



Order. Figure: 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

n 

14 

»5 
i6 

»7 

i8 



A a 


?l d 


B b 


h h 


C c 


C c 


D d 


t> 6 


E e 


e • 


F f 


E P 


?if 


b 5 


I i 
L 1 


1! 


M m 


.COm 


N n 


H t» 


O o 


O o 


P P 


P P 


R r 


n it 


S s 


s r 


T t 


c i 


U u 


U ur 


H h 


hh 



Name. 

Ailm 

Beith 

Coll, ceith 

Duir, deith 

Eadha 

Fearann 

Gort, geith 

logha 

Luis 

Muin 

Nuin 

Oir 

Peith 

Ruis 

Suil 

Teine 

Ur 

Uath 



Pronunciation. 

aw 

beh 

k; 

deh 

c French 

ef 

y gamma, Gr. 

i French 

1 

m 

n 

o 

peh 

r 

ih 

teh 

oo Engliih 

h. 



Thefe eighteen lettel^ are divided into 'vowels and 
iconfonants. 

Of 
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Of the Vowels. 

The vowels arc five in hninber, a^ o, ir, e^ i; whereof 
the three firft» a^ o, u^ are broad» md the two IsA^ e^ i^ 
are narrow. 

In words of two or more fyllables regard muft be had 
to the correipondence of the vowels ; for, when the lafi 
vowel of the former fyllable is a broad vowel» thcfrfi 
vowel of the following fyllable mud: be broad alio ; and 
when in fome latur fy liable the vowel is /mall, the laft of 
the immediately preceding muft htfmall alio. 

Example :«—»2)^<')^^9 a man, is fklfe orthography, becaufe 
the laft fyllable ending in zfrnall vowel, the firft muft end 
ia zfhudlont alib,-as dm^ne. 

No vowel is e?er Co be doubled, as^r, ^, &c. in the 
iame fyllable. 

^be Diphthongs, or union of two Vowels, an twelve* 

Example. 



rao i 


ifsjorrtn bii 


rd Jaar 


(ai 


wae 


gaeth 
cail 


/•ca 




fear 


\ci 


. 


ceir 


Kco 


t 


ceol 


ia 




feud 
cliar 


io 




eior 


oi 




toir 

1 


ua 




fmr 


ui 




full 


The TRirrHOKGS 


an five. 


aoi 


• 


caoin 


eoi 

• • 

xat 

• • 

lUl 




feoil 

liaigh 

fttiuir 


uat 




iuaird 



All 
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Ail v^hích the gratfkmarians diftinguiíh by th'e Iriib 
flsEmes taken from the leading vowels : thus the three firiif 
are apthd?igs, the four next epthongs, &.c. The modera 
Iriih make no ufe ofau^ iCyOe^ ue^ uo^ all of which were ioi 
ufé formerly, for they Mtiemiy Wrote oe where they now 
ufe ao ; as coel narrow, liow cool. 

From this enumeration of the vowelS| diphthongs, and 
tripthongs, it follows, that the vowel terminations of all 
the words in the Iriíh hnguage are but the twefity*thr€C( 
following. 



a 


/j, ealadba 


ea 


fear^ cuigear 


ia 


ciaty fiar 


ua 


fuar^ dua 


e 


gne^file 


ae 


faCj lae 


• 

X 


nij S 


ai 


cat I, 


• • 
lai 


liaigb ' 


eiox 


feoit 


• 


fell 


eoi 


feóil 


• • 

lUl 


fiuir 


01 


coir 


ea 


feud 


uai 


clnaiti 





do 


ao 


cadi 


eo 


heo 


10 


fior 


u 


lucb 


iu. 


Jliucb 


aóí 


maoil. * 



< . t 



Concerning^ which obfeíve^ * 

1 . That eu^ ia and ua are always long ; kit the óÚítt 
diphthongs and all the vowels are fometimes long and 
fometimes ihort<r 
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2. That, as the vowels are divided into broad andnar* 
row, ib the diphthongs and tripthong^ ending in a, c^ u^ 
are broad» and thofe ending in e^ i, are fmall or narrow^ 

Of the Consonants, 

The confonants are twelve in number, vit. i, r, d^ f^ 
gj /, I», n^ pj r, /, /,' which are divided into mutable and 
immutable. 

The mutable are fuch as by a fuH point above them, or 
the addition of an b^ as in this grammar, {thu% tnh) either 
alter or lofe their pronunciation : they are nine in number, 
viz. bbj cb^ db^ fb^ gb^ mbj pb^ sb, tb. 

The immutables are /, n^ r, which always retain their 
found. 

Some of thefe mutable confonants, when an afpirate or 
b is added, become other conibnants, which' may therefore 
be called fecondary or auxiliary mutes v and others are an- 
nihilatcd, the ufe of writing them being only to point out 
the radix, and to prevent the difguifing of the word. 

The force of pronunciation of each fecondary mute is 
fo different from that of the prime, that, had cuftom fa 
prevailed, they might have been exprefled by dtflFerent 
figures or letters, as is commonly done in other languages, 
from whence arifes the difficulty of finding the etymology, 
and th( reafon why ^ this language has been ib well pre- 
&rved. 

^be Pronunciation cf the Secondary Mutes. 

hb or V is pronounced as v confonant ; as, from léol z 
mouth, do hheol thy mouth, myft- be read as if written 
do vioL 

cb or c* is proncrnnced like the Greek x\ 2ls mo cbean 
my head, mo chos my leg, muft be read mo xean^ mo xojh j 
but when'a fmall vowel precedes cb in the terminalion^ the 
b only is pronouticcd j for, though each^ a horfc, is read 
^x ^ yet eich^ horfes, muft be read eib. 

^ db 
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áb or ^^ and gh or ;', before a broad vowel in the be* 
ginning, has the pronunciation of gb ibft or gattural ; as 
dhuit unto thee, DhoHald DonAay is pronounced ^i&iy// and 
Gbonald^ but db in the begiuning before a fmali vaweJ, 
or in the middle before any voWel, founds like jr i as 
a Dbioy O God, is pronounced a Tia y graábacb^ read 
grayab. 

The pronunciation of db^ in bodbar deaf, is bour^ which 
the Wclih have commuted with ib, and which id prg^-. 
nounced by them as boibar would be in Engliih. See 
remarks on letter T. 

dbj when a termination, is pronounced ohiy as bj and 
that faintly ; zs^fieadb a feáft is read /^^i^. 

fhov f* was probably pronounced heretofore as i, feeing 
we find the Spaniards ufe ihat pronunciation in words bor- 
rowed from the Latin, as bierro^ barrina^ bermofo^ for 
ferrum^ farina^ formofus \ but at prefent fb is not pro* 
nounced at all •» thus afbir O Man, muft be read a in 

mh or m* is pronounced as v conibnant, or rather as fie^ ; 
thus, a mbatbair mbaitb O good mother, muft be read 
a wabair waib. . 

pb or p\ when before a vowel, is pronounced as/; «s 
a Pbeadairj a Pboil, a Phadruicc \ but if a finall vowel 
(^ or i) immediately follows in the beginning of a word, 
it is not at all pronounced ; as a Pbilibj read a Ilib. 

Jb or / is pronounced as b alone, although j be com*» 
monly equivalent to the Engliíh^ ; {ofean old is to to be 
xtzdijhean^ hMtJhean or ^ean is to be read bean. 

ib OT f has alfo the fame pronunciation ; fo a tbinnis 
cbulbaigbj O raging difeaie, is to be read a binnis x^^ib. 

Of Double Letters. 

When /, w, w, r, follow s in the fame fyllable^ they are 
pronouced as if doubled; th\xs ^iabhy frian inid fniamb are 
to be read slliaVy frriav^ fnniav. 

cc in the beginning of words do pronounce aa^, 

// in the beginning do pronounce as d. 

D 2 But 
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2. That, as the vowels are divided into broad andnar^ 
row, ib the diphthongs and tripthong^ ending in a^ c^ u^ 
are brotfd» and thofe ending in e^ i, are fmall or narrow^ 

Of the Consonants. 

The confonants are twelve in number, v\t. i, r, d^ f^ 
gj /, m^ n^ pj r, jr, /,' which are divided into mutable and 
immutable. 

The mutable are fuch as by a fuH point above them» or 
the addition of an b^ as in this grammar, {thu%mh) either 
alter or lofe their pronunciation : they are nine in number, 
viz. bhj cb^ db, fb^ gb^ tnbj pb^ sb, tL 

The immutables are /, n^ r, which always retain their 
found. 

Some of thefe mutable confonants, when an afpirate or 
b is added, become other confonants, which' may therefore 
be called fecondary or auxiliary mutes ; and others are an* 
nihilatcd, the ufe of writing them being only to point out 
the radix, and to prevent the difguifing of the word. 

The force of pronunciation of each fecondary mute is 
§6 different from that of the prime, that, had cuftom fa 
prevailed, they might have been exprefled by dtflFerent 
figures or letters, as is commonly done in other languages^ 
from whence arifes the difficulty of finding the etymology^ 
and tlA reafon why ^ this language has been fo well pre- 
- fiirved. 

Tbe Pronunciation a/ the Secondary Mutes. 

hb or b* is pronounced as v confonant ; as, from léol z 
mouth, do bheol thy mouth, myft- be read as if written 
do viol. 

cb or i' is proncrnnced like the Greek x'^ as »ro cbean 
my head, mo chos my leg^ muft be read mo TC^an^ mo xojh } 
but when a fmall vowel precedes cb in the terminalion^ the 
b only is pronouticcd ; for, though eacby a horfc, is read 
£4X ^ yet eichy horfes, muft be re^ eih. 

^ dh 
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áb or ^^ atid gh or g"^ before a broad vowel to the be* 
ginning, has the pronunciation of gb ibft or gnttural ; at 
ahuit unto thre, Dhoriald Don^Aa^ is pronounced /i&iv// and 
Gbonald ; but db in the beginning before a fmall vowel, 
or in the middle before any vovifel, founds like jr ^ as 
a Dbia^ O God, is pronounced a Tia y gradbacb^ read 
grayab. 

The pronunciation of db^ in hodbar deaf, is hour^ which 
the Wclih have commuted with /A, and which is prc>-. 
nounced by them as hotbar would be in Engliih. See 
remarks on letter T. 

db^ when a termination, is pronounced ohiy as h^ and 
that faintly -, z^^fleadb a fcáft is read fleab. 

fhov f* was probably pronounced heretofore as b^ feeing 
we find the Spaniards ufe ihat pronunciation in words bor* 
rowed from the Latin, as bierroy barrina^ bermofo^ for 
ferrum^ farina^ formofus \ but at prefent fb is not pro- 
nounced at all ; thus a fbir O Man, muft be read a in 

mh. or m* is pronounced as v confonant, or rather as tt; ; 
thus, a mbatbair mbaitb O good mother, muft be read 
a wabair waib. . 

pb or p*^ when before a vowel, js pronounced as/; as 
a Pbeadair^ a Pboil, a Phadruicc ; but if a fmall vowel 
(^ or i) immediately follows in the beginning of a word^ 
it is not at all pronounced ^ as ^ Pbilib, read a Ilib. 

/h or i* is pronounced as i& alone, although J be com» 
monly equivalent to the Engliih^ ; (ofean old is to to be 
read Jhean^ but Jhean or fean is to be read bean. 

tb or f has alfo the fame pronunciation ; fo a tbinnis 
cbutbaigb^ O raging difeaie, is to be read a binnis xuaib^ 

■ 

Of Double Letters, 

When /, wi, w, r, follow s in the fame fyllable, they are 
pronouced as if doubled; thns Jíiabh^ frian aná/niamb are 
to be read slliav, frriav^ fnniav. 

cc in the beginning of words do pronounce as^« 

// in the beginning do pronounce as d^ 

D 2 But 
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But when two coníbnants meet in a compound word> 
they retain their primitive found ; as brait-tirim is read, 
and ufually wrote alfo, braitinm. 

d and / before n is changed into another d and /; thus, 
7M cobia ceadna is to be read na colU ceanna. 

Of EcLiPsis and Suppression of Consonants. 

The influence of confonants on each other are of two 
forts, ecUpfts znáfupprejfion. 

Edipfis is when a primary or poileflive conibnant is, by 
fome other intervening, quite extinguiihed or annihilated, 
the adventitious letter retaining neverthelefs its pronunci- 
ation ; as air gciall^ where the poíleífive c in ciall is ex* 
tinguiihed Jby ^. 

The eclip^s ng is fo far peculiar, that the g is not quite 
taken off, but is partly* pronounced, as in the Engliih, 
jointly with the » j as ar ngort our corn. 

There are feven confonants that fuflFer eclipfis, J^, r, dyfj 
iy Sy /» a» in the following fcheme : ' 



€ 

d 

f 

f 
§ 

P 
s 

t 



^ 



(4 



f m 

g 
n 

bh 

d 



Examples. To be read. EnglKh. 

ar mbetd ar meul our mouth 

agcailj? agath in battle 

^ ndanacbd ar nanacbd our boldneft 

ar ^hfearann ar vearann our land 



t 

m 
b 

t 
d 



dfeoil 
tfeoil 
mfear 
ar.bpcann 
an tjlat 
ar dteine 



deoil 
teoil 
mear 
ar beann 
an tlat 
ar deine 



your flefit 
thy ilefli 
my huiband 
our pen 

the rod 
our fire. 



Supprefficn is whcn^ a^ccondar y mute is deprived of the 
fbr^^e of' its auxiliary h^ and thereby reftorcd to its own ge- 
nuine pronunciation, as if b had not at all intervened. 

The' confonants thus eclipfed muft never be omitted in 
Writing, except in poetry, and that only fcldora, and in 
she middle of compound words^ 

Confonants 
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Confonanrs of the fame kind, capable of afpiration, if 
placed immediately after another, in divers ivords, the fifft 
of them, whether afpirated or not, fupprefleth the aipihi^ 
eion of the other : thus, dj m^ />, do defend and keep oft* 
another reciprocally from an afpiration ; I0 HkewiCb c ana 
g^ and d and /• 

CHAP. VÍ. 

\ 

Of the Parts of Sp£SCK. 

TH E antient Iriíh^ like the Hebrews, reckoned but 
three parts of fpeech, viz. noun, pronoun» verb» 
The moderns have nine, as the Engliiht viz. article^ 
noun, pronoun, adjedive, verb, adyerb» prepofitioQ» con* 

junc5tion, and interjedion. 

Of the Article. 

The article equivalent to the EngKih the h any but 
there is not any in the Iriih anfwers the Efiglifti a ; thus» 
iainigfear a man came, taitá^ an fear the man came. 

The article an^ before, all nouns mafculine beginning 
wth a ^owel or J, forceth / to be added ; as, (m teadan 
the face, an ifrpn the nofe. 

. The article an adheres to its fubdantive in all cafes, eif* 
cepting the vocative ; but being placed before a dative olr 
abbuive, the prepofítion do^ Oj or fome other comes before 
it^ fo that the i^only remains ; as on duine from the maii^ 
don duine u e. do an duine to the man. See niore of this 
article in the nouns. / 

The aiticle an is declined in the following manner. 

Singular.' Plural. 

Nom. an mafc. and fern. na mafc. and fem. 

Gen. an mafc. »^ fcm. na 

Dat. don [i. e. do an] dona 

Ace. an na 

Voc. aov a ox 

Abh gan gan. 
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The particle preceding the furnames of roen, infde 
antiently out of the Chriilian names, requires a genitive 
cafe ; as, O Dtmhnuil^ O Neil^ Briain^ &c. and is alio 
declined, which ihews that it is properly a noun, and is a 
corruption of ua^ a (on or grandfon. . 

Gacb^ each, every, though placed by the Iriih gram- 
marians among the particles, is certainly an adjedive, and 
of the íáme origin as well as iigni&cation with the Canta- 
brian or Balque gucia^ whereof the Spaniíh coda and the 
L«atin quot were anciently only a variation of dialeét. This 
article gacb mortifies all genitives and datives iingulari if 
the initials be capable of afpiration. 

As^ which is called an affirmative article, is alio no other 
than the Spanifh es^ and th^ JUaciu eft^ and is a verb imr 
perfonál. Sec the verbs. 

Nu though called a negative particle, is an adverb equir 
valent to the Spaniih ni in ningund (ne unus) nobody. 
Nacb is alio a negative particle ; and both ni and nacb are 
prefixed to the prefent tenfe, and in the preter are 
changed into nior and nar \ as, nior mbaitb an nidbje this 
thing was not: good, deirim nar bbfearr I fay not better : 
the contrary whereof is expreflcd by gur ; as, nar bbfearr i 
he was not, better, gur bbfearr f he was better. 

Do and ro are called verbal articles, and are iigns of the 
preter tenfe ; as, do cbonnairc me I faw or did fee. The 
article do afpirate^ the firft letter of the verb, if it be capa- 
ble of afpiration. 

Jg and ar are participial articles of the prefent tenfe, 
iar of the preter, and ar ti of the future ; as, ag rádb fay- 
ing, iar rádb having faid ; an^ nar^ nacbar arc called in- 
terrogative particles *, na^ do^ ad^ a are affirmative \ and 
na^ nachj nior arc called negative particles. 

The interrogatives an^ nar^ nacbar mortify the firft con- 
fonants of the following words if they be afpirates. 
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Of the Separate Particles, 

THESE are indecilnable, and include adverbs» 
prepoiitions» conjundllons, interjeAions, &c.' As 
they occur extremely often, the learner will find great ad» 
vantage in being vvell acquainted with them. They are 
htxt placed in alphabetical order, that they «nay the more 
readily be turned to, when met with in this or any other 
book. 

Of the Adverb. 

Adverbs are added to nouns and adjedtives, to denote 
feme circumftance of the adion or quality. 

"Note. All nouns adjedtive may be made adverbs by pr&^' 
fixing the article [g-^, and all noun fubftantives by prefixing 
the article ar \ as, gd hole badly,- or druim backward. 



Adverbs. 



A^ out of, from, in, in the 

prefence' of 
abhfócchair^ along with 
nbbfúcbair^ aciile^ together 
abbfad roimbe^ long before 
abbfalacb^ incognito 
achoidche^ never 
acciunasj quietly, (Uently 
accéin^ far 
accein agas ahbogus^ far and 

near 
accion^ unto 
ach^ acbty acbd^ but 
acb ambain^ fave only 
acht ceanna^ however 
acb beag^ almoft 



acbdfhs^ moreover 

ady a or an-— in the (econd 

perfon only— -^/W^ tu ad 

jbeanradby you ihall be a 

proverb 
ad adbaigby againft thee 
afad amacbj afar off 
afad as fo, afar off 
^gy •t» with, by, iopoflcí^ 

fion of 
íiga^ whofe, whereof 
agcuan^ aihore 
agcein^ afar off 
agusy and 

agus marfinfioSy and {q forth 
agfoy here 

agfoin^ 
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agfoin^ there 

agcuinne atbeaSíba^ againft 

he comes 
ag sidj there 
aice^ near 
aifdej out of it 
iW>, on, by 
aire dbuity tz^at care 
umK eyen^ s^fo 
fimbaiUamhuil^ lil^ejunto^as 
ambain^ on\y^ except, alone 
ftnharc^ behold 
ambdrecby to-morrow 

cmbla. fo as 

» - # • ■« 

amodb^ in order 
dfmuigby abroad, out of 
amimbeasy in cor^tempt 
an^ whether? 
fiWf at ' 

fnallod^ forn^erly 
ftndiaigh a cbeiie^ after ppe 

another 
'andeaSj from Uie fouth 
an am. in time 
f?iiar^ from the we$ 
ii;^/«, aniugbf to-day 
«0/1 /i/i» A), oev t day 

anagbaidb^ againdb 
anein/beacht^ %t pace 
anairde^ on high 
annamh^ ^Idoni 
apfiínar^ whether or not 
tf« ^^^i? ? is it fo ? 
ané, yefterday 
andbuaire, tmcp 
anally over 
annfa chcart am^ in mean 

anios. upwards 
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anuasy downwards 
anfady whilft 
(Wfadagus^nfoguSy far and 

^near 
tf/mair ? when ? at what 

time ? 
anmirfmf then^ at that tiine 
annfo^ here, hereix^ 
anfoinp there 
ansiidy there 
an tan ? when ? 
anoir^ from the ea^ 
^7/7(7;7;/ agus anoll^ to and frQ 
anonn^ over 
^w^ prefently 
^»;^ , mbaiddin^ in the 

morniiig 
itftnfanfb^ajgar^ in the cyea- 

ing 
oftjin^ then» there 
^« /íí riombe^ the day before 
^« niarthrath^ the day after 

to-morrow 

anoirtbidbear^ after to-mofr 

row 
finois^ now ^ 

^wiV is arisy now and then 
angaisy in^ mediately 
andiaigh^ afterwards 
anncoiSy neat^ to, diredly 
anfeaféa^ never 
annsudy there 
i^/i,^^ ú^i annstid^ here and 

there 
^«j^, here 
angary hard by 
^7/? ^(?;7^r, aione 
an ro fbearry beft, beft of 

' air " ■ 
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an trath^ nvheii, as ioon ts 

atioiread oile^ as moth more 

an oireadfoin^ fo much 

an cbead aií^ iirft, imprimis 

an dara ait^ fecondly 

an treas aiij thirdly, Gfr, Csf r. 

anocbt^ at niglit 

/7^;!^ &A/>4 once 

/747// //^/> arfott atUomlaNj once 

for all 
aonary alone 

arfudy amongft 

ar aiSy back 

ar adhai^b^ agtinft us 

ar anuaire^ now 

ar naghaibdy agaínít us 

arfaidj in length 

ar an iotnlan^ " by the bulk 

ar bally ar an hall^ inftantly» 

prefently 
at cborj^ to the end that * 
ar cbor arhiotb^ not at all 
ar ajhonfoin^ albeit 
ar an am^ by that time 
ar anoiread foy by fo much 
ar cculj back, off, away 
ar ca mbead, by how much 
arisy again 
aris is arisy over and pyer 

again 
areiry laft night 
ar mmJiy upon 
arfofiy in behalf , 
ar feadhy by turns 
ar iitiSy at firft 
í2r /tój no ar deiridh^ firft or 

laft 
aroiU^ anpthef 
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ar [on animiiáin^ for good 

and all 
arfongOy although 
ar gacb am mbadby by aH 

means 
argacb aoncbory by all means 
ar kithy by turns 
ar gacb hy day by day 
ar uairibby (ometimea 
ar uairey (the fame) 
aSy out of 
afeadby yea 

atbnaitby from the north 
atbuaigby from the north 
attofacby firft 
as laimby out of hand 

Bay under 

ball dbia buity'^ 

f Angular] /a morning 
ball dbia bibby f falutatioa • 

[plural] 3 
bany ufual, common 
beagnachy almoft 
bhusy on this fide, here 
bily good 

biodby although, fijppoie 
Uodh a fbiagbnaifuy for ex- • ' 

arpple. 
beagnachy forthwith 
biothbbuan dbuit^ long life to 

you ' 
bitbjhiory always, evcrlafting - 
beidir fWy it may be fo 
bitbbheOy continually- 
bliaghanamhaity yearly 
bbogusy near 
boinney on a fudden 
bcirbbbriiithraehy ' boaftmgly 

borragbach^ 
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horragbacbj warlike 
hoSj certainly 
hrainneacb^ much 
britbj braitb^ ever 
hratbachy utterly 
frí^ near, nigh 
buain^ parity, compariibn 
huntop^ haftHy 
bun as cionn^ topfy turvy 
bun^ abotttt keqping 
gan bbungan bbarr^fiCtKk 
and a buH ftory 
bunfgionn^ on the contrary 



Ca? what> 

ca bam f what time ? 

ca duine ? what man ? 

cafearr f how better ? 

ca huair ? when ? 

ca bas f whence ? 

cait? where? 

C(úde f where ? 

cait as ? whence ? 

cacb^ all, every 

/'ik/' m7^ all the reft 

caif what? 

ítfíf who? 

cacban dhuit ? what ufe to 
you ? 

can^ whilft that 

COM as f from what place ? 

caidbe ? who ? what man ? 

can wbitbouty whilí^ that, 
what place ? 

cad chuige ? what for ? 

cad arus ? which way ? whi- 
ther? 

cad arfon ? for why ? why ? 

cáíhid ? how much ? 



«N 



cambiancaf how oft? 
caodef how? 
catf what? 
ctile^ together . 

mur a cbeile^ alike 

da ceiH^ to each other 

i ceile^ afunder 

cionn go cbeile^ from 

one and tother 
cail^ behind ; 

accail^ ("the fame) 
cead^ in welcome^ permif- 

lion ^ 

ceaHy without 
cean ar agbaidby headlong 
ceana^ already 
ccart is combthrom^ juft and 

true 
ceidbcbc^ caidbcbcj ever 
cíin^ whilft that 
céo^ fcéo^ and . 
cbuigefo^ for this purpoie 
cba^ not 

ciabe? who is it? 
ciodhar? wherefore? 
ciodb? what? 
cionas ? how 

ciod bmheid ? how many ? 
ci^ cia ? who ? 
áan^ long iince 
cia as ? whence ? 
cia man f how ? 
ciambar^ becaufe 
cia ga ? with whom ? 
cia/bady zs long as 
cia arfon ? for what ? 
cia uitfie f about what ? 
cia^ Jboin^ of old 
co^ gg^ with 

f^darnfna^ 
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codamfíta^ acodamfa^ on the ; 

contrary 
cotmh^ as ibon as 
€omhemb^ as fwift as 
cogar^ whifper, hark you 
^oidbce^ ever 

ni coidbcbe^ never 
coimear^ tuimear^ in ihort, 

briefly 
coimbeacb^ alike 
coimbionnaHy alike 
coimbeaSj equal 
coinne^ os coinne^ oppofite 

OS coinne a ncadan^ to their 
faces 

as ccinne a cbiile^ over 
againft one another 
<ois^ near to,N hard by 
coitcbeann^ common 

go ccotcbiann^ generally 
€ombananny alike 
combaonta tne^ done» a bar- 

combgar^ nigh, near 

combluatb^ as Toon as 

combnuigbe^ always 

combtbufga^ as foon as, when 
firft 

combthrom nacb mlr^ even 
almoft 

€Omon^ but 

commaitb le^ as well as 

conathaire^ therefore 

conairde^ as, alike 

connail dbuit^ adieu, fare- 
well 

cor^ or cor^ fo that 

cor gOj to the end that 
ar cbor or litb^ at all, in 
th^ leaft^ in any wife 



ar Ian cbor^ at til, in the 
leaft, in any wife 

jor gac/b ian cbor^ by all 
means 
cdra^ rather 
cuige^ therefore 
ere ad? crid? what? why? 

wherefore ? 
créad nacb ? why not f 
eread e f what is i 
eriadfa? why? for what 

reafon ? 
eread fo ? how now ? 
cread an modb f after what 

manner ? 
cuige^ unto 
ebuigbe is aris^ to and again 

J)a, if 

da on^ di chois^ on foot 
da on abbar^ on purpoft 
dar^ by, through, upon 
ddr^ whofe, whereof 
dar liom^ in my opiniom 
dar leoj in their opinion 
dirab^ whofe, whereof 
dcy whence, from whence» 

thereof— With ^(7 before 

it, it becomes a relative i 

as, go de an^ what % go de 

mur^ how 
dcagbnacbj the laft 
deagla go^ left that 
dcara^ nota bene» take nB^ 

tice 
deire, fadbeire^ at laft 

go deire^ to the end 
deds^ order 

mar budb deas^ uú decet 

deafcadK 
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deafcadb^ the laft 
deacbafa! \o\ fee! behold 
deigb^ for the fake o^ be- 

caufe 
deigbionach^ the laft 
• go deigbionacb fan la^ late 

in the day 
dein^ fa dbeWy even as 
deirionnacb^ the laft, alfo 

late 
deis^ after 

deb^ go deoj for ever, 
deodbam^ God willing 
deoigby therefore, becaufe 

fa dbebigb^ at lengthy fi- 
nally 
deoifiy dom ítío^bin^ of my 

own accord 

do dbeoin de^ God willing 
dcoirfebireacbt^ from door to 

door 
dia am^ a little while 
diailj quick, foon 
diaratb^ daily 
dionnftiigbcy unto 
diuj a long time, long fince 
dofbcbe^ by night . 
do cionn gurab^ becaufe 
db'gby fure, certain 
f. go doigki truly 

doigbgurabj perhaps 
do la lo^ from day to day 
dbmadhy the fecond 
^fX of the 
dón^ although 
do reir^ according to 
do rmbór^ by much 
dual, duty, office, meet ' 

dbar dual f, to whom it 
belongs 



budb dual do Jin doM)ea$i^ 
amb. It s^T^Wvuiinhim 
to do fo. 
do hbarr^arfm^ befides that 
da bbarr^ over and above 
do gnat by always, continually 
do áirmbigbtbe^ numberlefs 

jE, e, he, who ? what ? it, is 
cread I ? what is ? 

eaccbrach^ erroneouily 

eadb^ yea ^ 

ni headb^ not fo, nay 

tadhon^ videlicet, to wit 

eanfatbadb, at once 

eantoifg^ on purpofe 
dianioifg^ in one bulk 

eantfbrí^ of any manner or 
fort 

eanu^re^ one hour 
fear eanuaire^ a wayfar- 
ing man 

eidir, between, betwixt 

eiginy truly, furely 

ar eigin, with much ado 
an ait eigin^ ibmewhere 
nidb eigin, ibmewhat 
neacb eigin, one or 
other 

einreadj any thing 

eifmby clofc at hand 

cifmcacb^ unready 

enne, behold, fe^ 

^^, under 

fa chilly fa drum, backwards 
fafeach^ apart, diftindly 
fa tbuarim^ towards, as it 

were . 

fa.dbeirs^ 
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fa dfjeire^ at length 

fa dboi twice 

fa tbri^ thrice 

fa dheoigb^ finally ^ 

fad fbin^ long ago 

fad uadbj far off " 

fada dtreatbj long, tall,, 

ftraight 

anfad^ whilfl: 

'arfaid^ all along 
faille^ welcome, faiutation»' 

greeting 

cuiriin failte^ I ' welcome ^ 

faiUe dhuit^ welcome 
fairtbe^ abfaiHoe^ foon 
faijleachy fouthward 
fa^m^ under me 
fa^n^ into, upon, under 
faoiy below 
faoi hbutiy underneath , 
faoiy L. vicis. faodbo 
faoi no tbairisy more or lefs 
faoi fitly for that reafon 
farradby with, in company 

with 
fa feacby by turns 
fcy under 
feabby as if, as 

^i:*:f S^e, behold 

/i?ji//&5 arfeadb^ throughout 
feadb a raCy as long as he 

lives 
feardha^ manly 
fearry better 

asfearry beft 
feafcracby late 
feafda^ hereafter, forthwith 
/f^, whilft^ as long as 
yi'/ii?, as 



fiortharfnai quite throughr 
jf<?«», gofionny. verily 
fochairy along with 

amfbocairy along with me 

^r bbfocaity along with us 
/^, under, into» towards 
fo cleilhy privily 
foily a while 

go foily as yet, yet 
foisy ar foisy at leifure, free / 

from bufineia 
foithy about 
/^/^, a little while 
/or, before 

/(?r, oyer, upon ; 

forraidy near to 
foSy yet, ftiil, alfo, ,, 

acbdfosy moreover 
freafcy upwards 
fuy under, intOy Jdc.^ » 
futbafioSy underneath all 
fudy ar fudy among^ 

Qay the iame as ca \r^ 
gabaSy gafady &c. &c* 

gacb re By every other day 

gacb iiy every day 

gajty without 

gan amhruSy without doubt 

gan eiffe/ubty, incffeetually 

gan fbioSy incognito 

gary near,, nigh to 
anghar^ at hand 
roghavy very nigh 
cmbgary equally, near, 
ihort, not long fince 

gar na dhiagby foon after 

garambaily near, neit^hbour- 
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get pro ce? ciaf 
which? what? 

ge^ gego, although r 

gearr^ ihortly 

gidb? who? what? 

gidh be ar hith^ whofb- 
ever, whatfocver 

gidb^ gidbeadby though, al- 
though 

giodb^ although 

glor^ clean, neat 

go glor^ cleanly, brilliantly 

[ *♦* K^ placed before an 
adjeftive makes it an ad- 
verb. -— Note, CO is often 
Written for go in old mami- 
icripts. ] 

go aimbreiih^ jarringly 

fp amad^nU^ foolimly, ilK 

judged 
go brátb^ tver 

nigo brat by never 
go bratb is go brátb^ for ever 

and ever 
go bladbmannacb^ boaftingly 
go bragairreacb^ braggingly 
go breagba^ bravely 
gobriojgy briikly 
go baramblachj cenfbrioufly 
go l?<ziúk,tj nicely 
g/ beacblaighthe^ compaftly 
^0 baotbuaibhreacb^ fcorn- 

fully 
go bundunacby awkwardly 
go bacachj lamely 
go bbfad daimfir^ longer (in 

time) 
go bliadhanamhaily yearly 



go bbghar^ go bódbar^ deafly 

go brasj quickly 

go baotby indifcrcetly, capri- 

cioufly 
go haotbantacb^ foppifiily 
go beddbay lively 
go bogi foftly 
go buidbiocb^ thankfully 
go borb^ harihly 
go bacbtuigbtbe^ w|th de- 
cency 
go ceanambail^ fondly 
go ceart^ aright, rijghtly 
go cairieamhuiU friendly 
go crionnadhy frugally, pru- 
dently 
go cutbaigbj furioufly 
go ciun^ meekly 
go ceimambuil^ gradually 
go cruacbroidbeacb, cruelly 
go cruadbalacb^ cruelly 
go coitbcoin ? generally 
go coitcbeann \ in general 
go cuibhej ^ 

go cuimjigbtbe > duly 
go cinnte J 

go caonraidbteach^ eloquently 
go codromadb^ equally 
go cinneambneacby eventually 
go cliidbambuil^ famouily 
go cóirriocb^ felon iouily 
go cea^gach^ deceitfully 
go cruaidby with difficulty 
go conntabhairteacby doubt- 
fully 
go cradha, go cahna, manfully 
go ceolmbar^ melodioufly 
go caoin^ mildly 
go cumbthacb^ mournfully 

'go 
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go cartbannacb^\ obligingly^ 

charitably 
go cany obliquely» crook- 
edly 
go cinneambnacb^ perchance 
go ceanndana^ pertinacioufly 
go cbrosanta^ pervcrfely 
go chidbeartba^ cowardly 
go coimjigbthe^ compaAly 
go cofmbuily belike, alike 
go corriacby feloniouily 
go corracbj capriciouily 
go cealgachy fpitefuUy 
go cleafacb^ fraudulently 
go ckoHj partially 
go cruinn^ clofe 
go comoruigbtbiy comparably 
ga cuibbe^nhial^ compe- 
tently 
go creidiombnacby creclitfly 
go choiribeachy criminally 
go cutbaigby madly 
go crdfda^ croisly 
go cruadbogacby ft rift! y 
go dallruigbtbe^ dully 
go danardba^ bluntly, boldly 
go dean? what i what thing? 
go deimbin^ certainly 
go deimbin^ deimbin^ indeed, 

truly 
go demur^ how f in. what 

manner ? 
go di mur ta tu f how do 

you do ? 
go dluiby cloie 
go deas^ aright 
go direacby aright 
go durcbroidbeacby fpitefully 
go drui/iambuily carnally 



go deigbeannacby of late 
go diadha^ religipufly 
go diogbaltacby revengefully 
go dichiollacby diligently 
go dobrenacby forrowfully 
go drohUafacby laviihly 
go dutbracbtacbj diligently 
go deaghjbolártbacb^ ^ugally 
go drocbaigeantacby grudg- 
ingly^ 
go do^atreacby imperceptibly 
go do'fbaicfiona^ inviiibly 
go dolifacby mournfully 
go dafbambuilj gaudily 
go difacbtacby eagerly 
go déagbbbla/da^ delicioufly 
go dioobaUacby difadvantage- 

oufly 
go deoraiOy alias, otherwiíé . 
godamanta^ damnably 
go dorcba^ darkly 
go daonna^ humanely 
go diombaoin^ idly» imper* 

tinehtly, 
go dianairiocby deliberately 
go doidbeanta^ impoffibly 
go dicbeillidbe^ imprudently 
go doileighis^ incurably 
go duadbamhuily laborioufly 
go daingin^ firmly 
go (iJeaSibacby officloufly 
. go fairfingy broadly 
go feargacby angrily 
go folain^ healthfully 
gofirinneacby truly, indeed 
go fonodach^ ironically 
pofiofacb ? , . , 
golL/acb \ «knowingly 

g» 
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gofid^ 7 generottfly, plctiti» 
gofal^ 5 fully 
gúfuathmhar^ hatefully, enr 

vioufly 
gojiudbnacby evidently 
go fiodbnuigbtbej manifeftly 
go fmUJigbtbey demonftra* 

Uy 
gofoUus^ notoriotifly 
gt fuilingtbeachy pafiirely 
gof/eam>uilf poeticaHy 
go fatbacb^ lUently 
gofailligbibeaeb, IvsaXy 
go foUambnadby tearnodly 
gofoguSj near 
gofuar^ gofailligby coldly 
gojinealia^ finely 
go foirmedtnbuil^ articulately 
gfffuilíeacb^ bloodily 
go foisOncachj deliberately 
gofoiU yet, as yet,^ a little 

while 

fan go foifj ftop a while 
go glatiy cleanly, alio dif- 

tiodly 
go greannmbar^ jocofely 
go gear^ keenly 
go grancamhuil^ angrily 
go grafambuilj gracefully 
go glicj cunningly 
go grad^ fuddenly 
go grodj proudly 
go gearr^ briefly 
go geilleambuil, obfrquioufly 
go ghuafachty dangeroufly 
go gradhachy lovely 
go glamhsanach^ murmur- 

ingly 



go gradbmar^ neighbourly, 

alio amouroufly» 
go graineambnU^ cnormou% 
go garbbf roughlyt curriihiy - 
gtfgloffdby Kghtiy 
g$ gaisgiOmbuil^ heroically 
go humbaly dtttifally^ rc- 

ipedtfuUy 
go banbbfann^ faintly 
go bihnnruic^ faithfully 
go bofguiltiy demonftrably 
go baonioijgiocbj deiignedly 
go bacbtannacbj difficultly 
go beaglacb^ diffidently 
go hamhrufacb^ doubtfully 
go buatbbbdjacby dreadfully 
go buiUdhe^ altogether, 

point blank 
go bainmbianacbf proudly 
gohohann^ abruptly 
go kantratbacbi abruptly 
go biongblaangbtbey accept* 

ably 
go blntleacbtacb^ acutely 
go bealadbantdy artfully 
go bury afreih, newly 
go buaigneacb^ obfcurely 
go hainriantay obftinately 
go biomurcacby oddly 
go bannamhy not often 
go baonardnacby only 
go haineblacby ignorantly 
go biolmbaoineacby opulently 
go hiajgadby quickly 
go hilchleafacb, mockingly, 

mimicallv. ieerin^lv 

r 

com-» 



g' 
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go higmadamhuil^ innumera* 

bly 
go hairiocb^ intentionally 
go hinmheodbanach^ inwardly 
go horduigb^he^ fitly, orderly 
^0 bamuidiocby 7 r i./i i 
go hamadantay\ ' 

go hainiocbSacbi opprcffivcly , 

' tyrannically, iohofpitably 
go banacrach^ grievouily 
go hiomldrij fully 
go burus^ glibly 
go biomurcacbj escccedingly 
go bolc^ ill, badly 
go bucbt^ abrea^; 
go buireajhbach^ imperfedly 
go baibbfwcbj imperioully 
go beigceart^ injurioufly 
go burifiolly b^fely 
go burcboideacb^ hurtfully 
go bcanfiofacby ignorantly 
go bonoracb^ honourably 
go hongglan^ uncleanly 
go kitbeifeacb^ jecririgly 
go iionmbar^ largely, plenti- 

- fully 
go luach^bór^ preciouily 
go lutbmbarj nimbly 
go leanbbuidbt^ chjldiibly 
go leifge^ ilothfuliy 
go liofduy lazily 
go leirmbeafia^ conildjerately 
go laidir^ firmly, i9:rongly 
go luatbagbaireaph^^ gladly 
go Jeitbi afide, harkee 
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go locbtacb^ faultily 

go leatb^ half 

go lor J enough 

go madh^ I would it were fp 

go maitb^ well, very well 

go maitbU^ as well as 

go miangufacb^ &gog) ^ger 

go rnQTy greatly 

go mor mór^ cfpccially 

go marbbtbacby deadly, mor- 
tally • 

go milisj^ delicioufly 

go miombacanta^ diihoneftly 

go micheannfa^ uncivilly, un- 
kindly 

go mÍQcbládbacb^ infanicnifly 

go mifneambuil^ iprightly, 
lively 

go malluigbtbe^ curfedly 

go muinteardba^ friendly, 
kindly 

go rniafguifeacby mifchievouf^ 
ly, malicioufly 

go mocb^ early 

go muinteacby mannerly 

go moPbaigbtbeacb^ fenfibly, 
feelingly 

go miorbbidlliocb^ miracur 
loufly 

go meafardba^ foberly 

go miotbapay flothfully, awlt:^- 
Wardly . 

go meijgej drunkenly 

gp meary jocofely 

go minic^ often 

go meatay cowardly 

go mall^ tardily 

go maUíacb^ deceitfully 

go muintneacb^ confidently 



I 
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go naombtbuj facredly 
go nadurtba^ naturally 
go neamhaireacb^ negligently 
gc nuadb, newly 
go niadba^ cleanly 
go naireacb^ ihamefuUy 
go neamthoileambuil^ invo- 
luntarily 
go neimcheiUidb^ irrationally 
go neimbneacbj grievouily 
go neimbfialU illiberally 
go neamb/boigbdeacb, impa» 

ticntly 
go nedmbambrafacby indubi- 
tably 

go neamburcbáideacb^ inno- 

jcently 
go puiblighe^ publickly 
go ro maithy extremely well 
go ro diifiriochy over haftily 
go raibh feun maitb ort^ 

adieu, fare you well 
go fo lets foy here this way 
gofuaimhneach^ fecurely 
go faor^ frccl y , fafel y 
go faoirfeach^ liccntipufly 
go feabhrach^ furely, truly 
gVífeich^ ftill, as yet 
go fiorruldhe^ for ever, eter- 
nally 
go fona^ luckily 
go fonnafach^. fortunately 
go fonnradhachy efpecially 
go fiorruidbe^ eternally 
gofuidhite^ evincibly 
go sugacbj merrily 
go fuaill, famoufly 
gojoldfacbj comfortably 



gofobblafta^ delicioufly 

go focombraidtb^ afBibly 

go focray 7 quietly, tran- 

gofocbmr^ quilly 

go fochriidbeacby kindly 

gofoUtis^ diftinAly 

go focair^ eafily 

go /oliiTj confpicuoufly 

go Jafuigbtbe^ contentedly 

gofanniacby covetoufly 

go stbhealiaj civilly 

go falacbf dirtily, uncleanly 

goftocanta^ peaceably 

gojleambuin^ flily 

go tarbbacb^ profitably 

go tuatbmbuily awkwardly 

go trom^ heavily 

go torrtbacb^ fruitfully 

go trathambuil^ timely, fpcc- 

dily 
go tromcroidbeachj peniive* 

ly, heart-broken 
go trocaireachj mercifully 
go truaigbléaníaj miferably 
go teagmbu/acbj accidentally 
go iuathallacby awkwardly 
go tarcaifneacby defpicably 
gur^ that 
guSy unto^ until 
gus anois^ until now 

Im amy about, along with 

imihilly about 

ina inaSy than. (L^t. quam) 

inn anny therein 

inneoiny and aimbdbeoin^ in 
fpite of 

intCy therein 

iodarsy towards 

iomadacby 
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icmadacb^ infinite 
iad re cheile^ one with ano- 
ther 
iomne imnffy as this,, thus 
iomor^ between 

iomorroy but moreover, 

(Lat. vero^ 
ionay whereof, in which 
ionnaSj fo that 

iífj in like manner 
iaramhy afterwards 
is cofmhuily belike 
imdhiaigh^ after me 
ianambuilj as, alike 
ionann^ equal 
/mi/, greeting 
ioSy down 
as marftney fo it is 
iMvy betwixt, between 
indivy the fame 
idir cleith as ard^ neither 
publick or private 



Ldn laidir^ hugely 

le^ with, through 

leir go leiTy together 
iad go leir^ altogether 

kiSy wherewith 

kisfOy herewith 

leis an nidbfo^ here unto 

le hoidcbcy by night 

laetbeambuily daily 

leitb a leitby diftind, aiide 
Jboin a leitby iince 
gabb a leitb^ draw nigh 

forj&, every, all 

k amoigby at moft 



D 



largo lér^ enoUgh 

q/lórftn^ that is enough 
Igr a feabbaSy well, well, Í9 

much the better 

Ma madby if 
ma tiy if ib 
madby be it 

da madby if it were 

go madby would to God it 
were fo 
mar aSy even as 
maffiriy ib, thus 
mar foy as this 
mar an cceadbnay likewife 
mar aon^ together 
mar aon riomfay along with 

me 
marta .1. mar ata^ fuch as 
maSy if 

matay although 
ma^agury nevertlieleis 
mocby early, foon 
modby manner 

ar an modb fOy in this 
manner 

tar modby beyond mea- 
fure 

ar modb gury in fo muCh 
that 
moidcy better 

moide mcy I am the better 
moidby moigb^ a moigb^ 

abroad 
mon munay if not 
morlaitbey many a day 
mormor^zif^tciuXy 
mun fory for the (ake of 
munay unleis, if not 
2 munab^ 
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Oy from 



munab ail leal^ If ypu will 

not 

» 
Noj nor» neither, not, or, 

than 
na^ in his 
;i^^i6,' whether or no, is not, 

almoft 
naide^ who i which ? 

fieacby fome one, aay one 

neachtar^ neither 

neacbtary outwardly, with- 
out, on the outfide 

neafa^ theaesct 

ii^l, and 

niy not 

nily is not 

nioSy aniasy from below up 

niughy aniugby tQ day 

noy nor, or 

no gOy nogtiry\xvÉÁ\ 

nocby which 

p^^ nod leaiy noia bene 

^noiready fe&cbd noinady fe- 
venfold 

»<?/2z, a nofay now, at prefent 

nuair^ anuair^ when 
ó^nuair^ feeing th^it 

nuall gan gbaoiy la^, true, ^ 
' true faying 

;;í/»;;^ ^i/»»» is a »aHy to and 
again 

nonUy anonny beyond, on the 
other fide 

anonn agus a nally hither 
and thither 



Oy ieeing thiU: iince 
taimy iince I am 
ocas^ and ^ 

0/r^^i^, as much, fe much 
oiridby \t is meet or conve- 
nient 
^i, above 

OS cionny above or over 
OS ardy loudly, {>ubUckly 
OS isioliiofAyy privtCftly 

• 
Rcy with, at, to, by, of 
re coisy together 
re rkn crmbe^ with «U my 

heart and ibul 
reifiuy foon, thm .. 
riuy before, in compartfott 

of 
reir do retry according to 
rigim a leasy with all . my 

heart, I confent 
reidby done, it is a bargain, 
r/V, unto 
rhy arisy again, a fecond 

time 
roy much, too mu^h, very 
roy firft, before 
rOy to (a place) 

Suy in 

fay ifdy whofe, whereof 
fauy in the 
fan ait is neafOy next 
fce9y and 
y^^rA, rather 

feoich cicb^ rather than 
others, elfe, otherwife 

Jiííicbg^ 
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feacha^ feathaih^ by, aftde, 
out cif the nvay 

feacbadbe/juAhj ^ 

feacbuimfe^ beyond me, be- 
fore me, in preference to 
me ' 

feacbnain^ by or through 

fejin le radb^ to wit, vide- 
licet 

feadb^ yes, ye», truly 

úar^ backwards, behind 

fm^ that, thefe 
marftnfoj thus 
an fin íben^ in that place 
an tan Jin J at that time 

ftorgofior^ coQtinually 

fiUj before, that 

ftUy fo, here 

JlÁn leatj adieu, farewell 

y&, this, this here 
as mar/Oj it is thus 
go tti foy hitherto 
an Jo & an sud^ here and 
there 

Jby this is 

/o an fear^ this is the man 

foibby as i 

foin^ that, thence 

ojhoin^ thetic6, from diat 
time 

foithe^ till, until 

foitbe an lá^ till day 

/on fake arfon^ for the fake 
ar do fhopy on your ac* 

count 
ar a Jhon fin^ neverthe* 
lefs 

JuaSy upward 

^ anuas^, down 
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Tairis^ over, beyond, by 
tamj truly, certainly 
tamal maitbj a great way off 
taffiall éjhoin^ awhile ago ' 
tamátl betigy a little while 
tan^ at a tinie 

an iany when 
tally beyond 

iballar agbaidbyOver againft 
taobby a ttaobhy concerning 
taobb ajlighy within 
taobb a muigby without' 
tarfay oyer, paft 
tarjndy thorough 

for tbarfnay through and 
through 
t€ ti antCy he that, whofoe- 

ven 

don tiy unto him that 

eon ti aía^ unto him that 
is 
//, unto, to 

go itiy until 

go itijoy hitherto 

go tti anoisy until now 
trey iro^ trisy through, by 
treftny therefore 
tre mate for that 
toTy out of, beyond, by 
tafy rather than, before 
tarla^ it came to pafs 
tuarimy 

fajbuarimy towards, as it • 
were 

fa tbuarim do fhlaintgy to 
your» health,; I drink to 
you 
tuasy above, aloft 
tucbty when, as foon as 

tuille 
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tuilU cile^ moreover 



um Miffh about 



iuharadb^ by mere chance» um^ with, together with 



accidentally 
tufgdi rather, alfo the former 

nidb Ibus tufga^ rather 

than 
Uoy from 



urufa furus^ eafy, praAica^^ 

ble 

ni burufa liom^ I can 
hardly 
uimef cuime Jttt^ therefore 



ucbd as uchd^ for the fake of f»'ni,.whilft, as long as 
ud^ that there 
uinji^ is, it is 



utnorro^ but, even, more* 
over. 



Many familiar expreiSons are thrown into this lift of 
Particles, which could not properly be arranged in any 
other place in a Grammar. 



Conjunctions. 



Ach^ achdj but 

aguSj acus^ is, and, for which 

a iingle s is iometimes 

put 
araofij both 

air an abbar fin^ therefore 
an^ whether, written am be* 

fore b^ /, p, 
hiodby although, fuppofe 
heagnach^ almoft 
Cbum agus go^ to the end 

that 
Do reir^ as, according to 

which 
do bhrigb gur^ becauie 
dar^ by; through, upon. O 

that he may 
Feibhs as 

fib^ whilft, as long as 
/(?/>, for, bccaufe 



fbSj yet, almoft 

G^^ g^'g^% giodbeadhy al* 

though 
go^ gur^ that. O that he 

may 
i/^, almoft, alfo 
ionan^ than/ 
ionnasgur^ fo that 
iommorro^ ummorro^ but 
Ma^ madb^ if 
mata^ if fo 
mur tin gceadná^ alio 
munuy if not, unleí^ 
fio^ or 
na^ than 

nacheannfo^ moreover 
Or^ oir^ for, becaufe 
Sa^ ifa^ whofe, whereof 
Uimeftn^ whereforcé 



Fa£í*ositions. 
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Prepositions. 

f 

Prepofitions before Nouns govern cither the Genitive, 
Dative, or Ablative Cafes, and fome the Accufative. 

Prepositions governing the Genitive Case. 
jír ttids^ before, in the firft ar cchl^ behind, off, away. 



place 

an aghaidJb^ againft, in front 

timcbeaL, about 

cbum^ unto 

arfeadhj among, through- 
out, whilft 

ameajgy among 

arfon^ for the fake of 

a laimh^ m the poíTeíIion 

attaobb^ of, or concerning 

andiaigbj after 



backwards 
a cdmhnaigbe^ always ., 
reir do reir\ according to 
ofciofij above, moreover 
ofcoinne^ oppoiite 
acboisy near to 
re cois^ hard by 
trid^ by, through, utterly, 
trtd amacb^ altogether 
ionfaidb^ unto 
fa^ unto, into 
fán^xxtito the, into the. 



Prepositions governing the Dative Case. 

Do dofiy to rftf , before, in comparifon of 

thall^ beyond m, unto 

taobb ama€hy the outiide amacb out^ without 

gan-fbio^^ without know- macb as^ out of. 
ledge / 

Prepositions governing the Ablative Case. 

jigy at, by, with 
aga^ , whofe oi whereof 
go gus^ unto 



as amacb^ out of 

faoij under 

thar thariSj over, beyond 

/i&^r^/j, backward ^ 

lamb' re J nigh to 

Ic leiSy with 



ann^ in 

uaidb^ Ó hfi^ from 
gan^ without 
ar air^ upon 
aSy out of 
uaSy over, above 
^Oy with 
tnaille^ky with. 



Prepositions 
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Prepositions governing the Acc^sativb Cas^í 

an^ whcthet ^ eidir^ between 
faoi^ below goi unto 

air^ upon . fuas^ up . 
iar^' backwards anúas^ down. 

« 

IlVTEItJECTiONS. 



ii> dh ! 

e^ alas ! - 

ÍÍJ truagh me! O wo^ is lilc 

I7ÍÍ? rr^^i-/b / my ruin 

mo tbruaigh! myTmiftry 

mo noire ort ! fye ^pon you 

//>y//,whift! 

faraor! alas! 

«iTii?, oh ! 

mdirg^ woe! 

préacb^ hold, ftand, ftay 

aillileogh! come to me, 

help! 
/íí/i, O ftrange ! 
monuar, alas ! • 
adnairighean^ pndet 
amharc^ behold! 
feuch^ behold ! 
eganach pu^ holla boy ! a 

call from the mother to 

her fon 
ceinvihear^ O happy 
iich^ bch^ oHy hey" hoi 
hi^ hb^ hoy halloo 
eijl, huih ! 
ciana^ lo ! behold 
lurga^ lo ! behold 



cuiduigbadb ! ^ 

cuideadbj Vhelp, help 

cuideadby y 

bocb ! hey day ! "^ 

bbuiky bbuikj bbuile! O ihad^ 

neiS) rage, defpair 
m^ bucbt mucbdn! O ntiy 

troubled hfcártj niy fwoln 

breaft ! 
* cuijk mo cfúldb I darling o( 

my heart! 
mhuirntn mo cbroidk ! my 

darling ! 
go tPBagfmmdh ok dbuify woe 

betide thee 
gur ba meaja bbias tu^ bad 

luck attend you . 
crvidbe creaibindb dbuií^ curie 

upon you 
is breagba é^ O brave 
acban I alack 
mo truaighe oftiugb^ alack a 

malacbd dbo^ curfe upon it 
fa raor^wot unto .. 
dia dhuity good morrow 
Jlan leaty adiey, fare you well 
hall dhia dbuit^. falutation 
at any time of the day. 



CHAP. 
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VII. 



Of the Particles and Negatives. 

CERTAIN confígnificative particles are turned into 
preppíitioníS^ and are prefixed to words in fuch 
manner as td Goalefce with them, and to become a part of 
them, as 

Examples. 
, aimbáheoin^ unwíllingljr 



'^(good 



amh bad 

"J tf», Eiftg. {in Lat.) 
an / before a fubft. 
an r g^tat before tó 

J adjeétive 
(b) a'thgt » 

and again 
ats^ 
dagh 
deagk 
drocb^ bad 

do 7diminutive (as the 
di j Lat. de) 

eas and 
e 

feik arrant, bad in a 
high degree 

fo^ good, it alfo implies 
fewnefs 

in^ fit, proper 



antratby unfeafonab|e 
^nmboTy very gfeat 

Ínthgbdbbail^ retaking 
aifialkha^ reftitution 
aitbbbe, the ebb of the tide 
\dagbnii>uintir^ good people 
\deiighlaocb^ a good foldicr 

drocbmbúínte^ infolent, faucy. 
r domháintej hard to.be taught 
j dicbreidtbe incredible 
\dicbeanntay beheaded 

eafd^man^ dirty 

eafiatrdeais^ enmity 

^edeimbín^ uncertain 

.eaccruadb^ unhardy 
ifeilgbniambj a vile aAion 
^feddhuine^ a very bad man 

Ífoigbliocas^ prudent, cunning 
fo bbuaillidhe^ gently beaten 
fydbtaney a mean man 
r inaeania^ fit to be done 
linfheadbmay man-like aftions 



. "'i' 



toni^ 



«^•1 



(b) This prepóítíoh «nfwtw to the itci^ativc pirtícle n in Latin 
andEngJiih, and is '{jrefixed to verb, &c. to denote a repetition in the 
Iiiffi langaage. 
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iontf very, ovcrm 



uch 



w/, diminiihing, very 
fmali 



neamb^ diininiihing 
oir^ good, precious 



frimh^ ofpriomb^ chief, 
beft 



I s 



riomb^ before a reckon- 
ing 

ro^ much, very 

fo^ apt 

fiTy ftor^ continual 

tiomna^ the will 
iuath^ rufticity 

Í//V, very 

(i) CGÍinh^ equal, (Lat. 



Examples. 

Íiomhualadb^ much beaten 
iombbadbadb, a iwboning 
iomcboimbneart^ very ftrong 
ÍmicbiaU^ tolly 
micbeadfacbj ^difpleaíed 
miocbairdeasj unfrien<^ly ; 
{mambtbrecaireacb^ mercileia 
neamhjkdacb^ undefiled 
neimbglicb^ unwiie 
^ oirbbeartb^ good aétions 
I oirbbidineacbj venerable 
-primbcbial^ excellent under^ 

ftanding 
priombadbbbar^ chief caufe 

1' priombtbuSj a foundation 
priomb aíbair^ or p. aíbair^ 
(pfiter) i. e. chief father 

Iriotnbraidbte^ aforefaid 

irocbairdeaSj much friendihip 
romhaitb^ very good 
roicblifde^ expert 
{fo gbradhacby amiable 
fo gblacaigbthe^ acceptable 
<ftrftlt^ continual dropping 
ijioruijgej conftant rain 

{tiomchuairt^ a friendly vifit 
tiomchairey pity 
tuaithchleas^ ruftic' cunning 

iuirifwllj very humble 
uireajbhacby indigent 
urghr/inna^ very ugly 

\ cxíimheafda^ of equal worth, 



_ I 



da 



(i) Coimhn tiie inflexion of cimh, equal, aniwers the Latin eotf, and 
of(eo iorips the i^rd part of a. com pound; it implies alio aj,fo, aimueb, 
&C. Several wor4i Subjoined to this prepofition liave been corrupted 

i from 
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da or id poftfixed to the nominative of the primitive 
noun, do form a kind of adjeAive, called by the Iriih 
grammarians derivatives^ asfeardha or f^artba^ man^y^ 
mafculine \ banda or hanta effeminate or feminine. 

amh or ambuil^ like, poftfixed to the termination of 
nouns form the comparative noun, as from feabbocj hawk, 
feahhacamkuily hawklike; cogamhuil^ "wtixYikt *, bruideambuil^ 
brutiih, &c. \ ■ 

irty inn, or ionn^ meet, right, alfo, forms a comparative 
noun, as infhir^ mafculine, and ionnmhna, feminine, mar- 
riageable; but by abftrafting the laft fyllable of the geni* 
tive cafe, and fubftituting /V/, it forms a diminutive noun; 
as/r//7, (from /f^r) a little man; beinin^ a little woman ; 
tuiilin, a little nut ; braithrin, a little brother, i. e. a kinf- 
man, &c. og or eog alfo forms a diminutive noun, as tujlóg^ 
a little jump. 

ach or each being flibftituted inftead of the dative plu- 
ral, forms an augmentative noun, as toirrtheacb^ktuXt, from 
the dative toirrib^i eacbach, rich in horfes, from eachuibb. 

mur or mnr, added to the nominative, has. the fame 
(igniiication as ach, as fionmbuir^ abounding with winé^ 
ndhuathmhar, terrible. 

The negatives therefore arc thefe nine, neambj an, amb, 
eaSj e, do, di, ion, mi. 

The poftfixes aideh^ uideb, ideb, aid^ airc^ air, eoir^ form 
artificial nouns, as 

fndmh^ fwimming fnámbuidbe, *a fwimmer 

€05, a foot coiftdbe^ a footmaa 

foghail, robbery fogblúidhe, a robber 

brúgh, a belly brúghaidhe^ a glutton 

fialg, hunting fealgaire, a hunter 

clairfeach^ 

* 

from their tr»'e original formation^ this radicals being lod by abufive 
^ontra^^ions, t. «s, co/mbuily which in its £01*01 ati on was comh-fambuil^ Lat* 
fimilis; the radical m is loft, and its sidjiin^ /ambuil is reduced frond 
two iyllables to one. Coimb is a general compround in this language, 
and moil commonly anfwers the Latin r^/r; and in inany words this 
compound is changed into toin, as mndealg, counfei ; coÍHdiúir, as 
llraight as; coimbleonga, the even march of an army: hence the Irííh 
ralgar name for a camel is each coimbblionga, a horfe of equal pace.; it 
§lCo means a race horfe. 
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(lairfeacb^ an hai-p clair/eoir^ a harper 

aroma J a drum^ dromadíir^ a drummer 

tícaáb^ cotning úcaire^ a cotner. 

Of the Noun Substantive and Adjective. 

Noun fubilantlves ^re of two forts^ proper and com* 
mon \ proper, as Eoin^ John; or common as clocb^ afl^ne. 

All fubftantives are mafculine, femininey or common. 

All official proper names of .men are mafculine; all 
names common to men alone, are mafcufine» as laoch^ a 
champion. 
.*A11 nouns are tithtv primary or derivatives. 

Derivative nouns ending in án^ eán^ ín^ en^ are of the 
ma&uline and feminine gender. 

Derivative nouns ending in aideb^ aidb^ aire^ eoir^ acb^ 
er, eacbj are of the mafculine gender. 
. All proper names of kingdoms, provinces, countries, 
rivers, are of the feminine gender. 

All proper names, and common names of women, are 
of the feminity gender. 

. All nouns ending og and eogj are of the feminine 
gender. * 

Nouns coitipounded of two fubftantives, always retain 
the gender of the latter word, as bainrioghy a queen, from 
rioghy a king, and bean^ a woipan, is of the mafculine gen- 
der -, but riogb^oean is feminine. 

The article an being placed before a fubftantivé of the 
nominative cafe, beginning with a mutable confonant, if 
the noun be of the reminine gender, the initial confonant 
muft be altered, afpirated or mortified by the afpirate b j 
but if the noun be of the mafculine gender, the initial con- 
fonant remains in its own nature: as anbheun^ the woman, 
(feminine); anfear^thtm^xi^ (mafculine.) 

The article an being placed before nouns beginning 
with J, if / be placed before the s^ fo that J lofeth its 
found,, then that noun is of the feminine gender, as an 
t/uilj the efé •; but if the nOun adrixits not of /, then it is of 

the mafculifie.géíxd^r. .•.,; . 

.When 
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When the article a» is placed before a noun beginatng 
with a cpnibnant, and that the faid article is changed into 
na in the genitive caie fingolar, that noun is of the femi- 
nine gender ; but when the article an remains, an in the 
genitivre iingular, then the noun is of the mafculine gen- 
der, as, ' 

Nom. an fear ^ the man lev 
Gen. ««V, of the man S'^^"'*''"^- 

Nom an bbean. úít v^om^iXi 1 r • • 
(jen. «^ ;ww,or the woman^ 

When the article an is prefixed to an auxiliary coofo- 
nant of any noun fubftanti ve, if the noun be of the maf^ 
culine gender, that confonant is afpirated ki the geniitve 
cafe ; but it is not afpirated in the genitiv.c of the étptÁ* 
nine gender, as •. ; 

Nom. /z» /J?i?r, the man 7 /• i- ^ 
Gen. an fbtr^ of the man \ 

Nom. an chos^ the foot 2 ^ ...... 

Gen. na coife, of the foot Ji«^"««- 

Nouns of the feminine gender beginning with a vowel, 
in an^ change an into na in the genitive iingular, aiid'te- 
quire h for their initial in the fame caíe, as 

Nom. an álainn^ the beauty. 
Gen. na hailne^ of the beauty. 

But the imoft common diftinftion of genders is by ob- 
ferving whether^ or i agrees with the noun: foi wj(ief^.^, 
agrees it is maicuUne, and when / agrees it is feminine, as 

is é mo cbeann^ it is my head, maiculinc 
is I mo vhos^ it is my foot, feminine. 

It is peculiar to this lai^guage that th$ feveriaí nouoT 
fubftantives are compofed oíF one yowelonly, as f^ nhi^,' 
or any afcent; ^ good luck; hititeuon-ay bad ^uek;^' 
(I) an ear ; hence odhall deaf, from o an ear, and dall^ 
dull. When 

N 

I ' 

(I) Crock A^. TbeOjiow preiittd t»iiamos, to fignify/tliQ^^. 
fcf adants in any degree from a certain ancefior or ftock» was formerly 

wrxtcea 



■^ 
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When the article or is put. before fubftantu^es it ibme* 
times aniWers the Ensiiih word for ; as ar deicb bpiófa^ for 
ten pieces i ar a neacbtábh^ for their horfes. 

Of the Declension of Nouns. 

Subftantives whofe nominatives end in cb^ or ^% always 
terminate the genitive in gb^ as tnanacb^ a monk, gen. an 
mbanaigby of the monk. 

When the nominative ends in ii& or i\ it terminates 
fo throughout all the cafes except in the dative and abla-* 
tive plural. 

All nouns terminate in aibb^ or ibb^ in the dative and 
ablative plural 

'When the nominative ends in adb^ the db^ upon varia- 
tion, is changed into //?, and the a is tranfpoied, as feangadb^ 
a tongue. Plural, teangtbaj tongues. 

The ancients ufed but three cafes, viz. nom. gen. and 
dat. The moderns have introduced iix, as in the La* 
tin, &c. 

There arc five declenfions. 

.First Declension. 

Nouns of the firft declenfion are fuch as ending in a 
vowel, admit of no change but in the dative and ablative 
plural; as» 

Sing. Plur, 

Nom. bogba^ a bow Nom. na bogba^ or bogbadba^ 

, bows 
Gen. an bbogba^ of the bow Gen. na mhoghadha^ of the 

bows 
Dat. don bbogba^ to the bow Dat. dona bogbadbuibb^ to 

the bows 

4 

Acc. an bogba^ the bow Ace. na bodbadha^ the bows 

Vbc, a bbogba^ O bow Voc. a bboghadha^ O bows 

Abl. gan bhogba^ without a Abl. gan bogbadbaib^ with- 
bow out bows. 

Of 

written ua^ as ua BrieUf ua Neily now wrote O'firien, O^Neil ; ua fig* 
nifies a fon, and is of the fame root with the Gxttkmeust gen. uiom, acc. 
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Of this declenfion be the following..' 7'iagbarna^ a lord; 
marbbnaj an elegy ; \€roTdbe^ an heart ; coire^ a cauldron ; 
cuimbne^ memory. Some nouns of this dccleniion be maf- 
culine, fome feminine, and fome common. 

' 1 * , . 

Second Declension. 

Nouns ending in vowels, changeable in the cafes of the 
lingular number, and allowing an additional confonunt 
in the dative, are oi the fecond declenfion ; and if 'the 
vowel be broad, it is extenuated or made fmall •, and ibme* 
times do increafe in the genitive cafe; as. 

Sing. Plur. ■ 

Nom. diarnay the palm of ' Nom. natféarnana • 

the hand 
Gep. fiif dearnuine Gen. na ndearnana 

Dat. don dearnuin Dat. dona dearhanáibb 

Ace. dearna Ace. * dearnana 

Voc. a dhearna Voc. a dbearnana 

, - • • . . . 

AbU gan dearnuin Abl. gan dearnanaibb. 

Some nouns of this declenfion do not encreaie iii the 
genitive, and iri the plural the lafi: confonant is often tranf* 
pofed and put in the middle of the word. 

Sing; Plur. 

Nom. falla^ a grudge Nom. nafalta^ grudges 

Gen. nafaladb Gen. nabhfaltádb 

Dat. donfbalaidb Dat. donafaltaibb 

Ace. fala Ace. falta 

Voc. afbala Voc. afhalta 

Abl. ganfhala Abl. gan fbaltaibb* 

Some nouns of this declenfion that have the laft vowel 
broad in the fingular, have it fmall in the plural, as mala^ 

the 



uieaf Lat. pius ; h ua in the ablative plura! mak^i thb^ from whence 
ibb iigniiies a tribe, as IPeragb^ iPemaiUy icq; The word mac^ a ion, U 
ufed alio for the young of brutes, as mac an affkil, a colt afs ; mur Hn^ a 
wolf ; fo iwtff-/MWtf/r, the copy of a book. 
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the eye-broV ; plural» nii íMitigbe^ the eye-brows. Soma 

do retain the finall vowel in botíi numbers, as, . . 

< ^ 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. Jligbe^ a way Notn. Ha Jlighfhe 

Gen. najligbe Gen. na Jlightbeadb 

Dat. don tfiigbe Dat. dona Jligbtbibb 

Ace* an tfligbe Ace. na fligbtb^ 
Voc. asbligbe , Yoc. a ftiligbi^be 

Abl. f tf» (^íf*^ Abl. jf ^i« Jlightbibb. 

Third Declension. 

Nouns having their lafl: vowels broad, and being of tho 
mafculine gender, and having the accuiative like ^ po* 
minative, and retaining the laft fyllable broafl in the da« 
tive, but extenuating it in the genitive, are of the tjiud 4^« 
clenfion, as. 

Sing. Plur, 

Nom. /iif i&Wi^^, harveft Nom. nafoghmbara • 

Gen. an fbogbtnbair Gen. na bhfogbmhara " 

Dat. donfbogbmb^r IJat, dona fogh^ibj^4iji)^h 

Ace. fogbmbar Ace. fogbmbara . 

Voc. ajbogbmbar Vpc. a fbogbvibar^ \. 

Abl. gan fhogbmbar Abl. gan foghmbaraibb. 

f Such nouns of this decleniion as have their l^ft vowel 
long in the nominative, have a double gjei^itiv? paf^, the 
one after the aforefaid manner, and the pther lik? tj}^ pp- 
minative,as, 

Norn, foighneann^ fair weather 
Gen. najoigbnine 

and 
Gen. tf;i í/oígbnean 

Nouns ending in oghadb or a^^, have likewife a double 
genitive, as, 

Nom. dealogbadby feparation 

Geo. an d^aloightbe^ and dealoighidb^ 

Some 



/ 
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Some nouns do reaflume their final confonants in the 
dative and ablative plu^l; and in all^ the nominative plu« 
ral follow the genitive Angular. 



Norn- 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voc. 
Abl 



• 


£XAMPLES. 


Sing. 




manachy a monk 


Nom. 


an mbanaigb 
don manach 


Gen. 


Dat. 


manacb 


Ace. 


a mbdnaigh 


Voc. 


gan mbanacb 


AbL 



Plur. 

namanafb 
dona manacbaihb 
manaigb 
a mbancab 
gan mbanacbibb 



Some of this declenilon do encreafe in all the caíes of 
the plural except the genitive, which is like the nomina- 
tive fingular j as, 

Plur. 

Nom., na béanigbe 
Gen. na neanacb 
. Dat. dona heanaigbihh 
Ace. eanaigbe' 
Voc. a eanaigbe 
Abl. ,gan eanaigbibb 





Sing. 


Nom. 


íanacb^ 2l fair 


Gen. 


an eanaigb 


Dat. 


don tanacb 


Ace. 


ianacb 


Voc. 


a eanaigb 


Abl, 


gan ianacb 



\ 



Nouns of one fyllable encreaiing in the genitive cafe be- 
long to this decleniion ; as 

Nom. frutb^ a ftream 

Gen. an tfrotba^ of the ftream. 

Ay Oy Uy being broad vowels are ufed promifcuouil/ in 
general, but in all monofyllable nouns, the nominative 
plural follows the genitive fingular ; the genitive, dative^ 
and ablative plural follow the nominative fingular, ana 
the accufative and vocative plural do follow the dative 
fingular } as. 



Sing. 
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Sing. P)ur. 

Norn, crann^ a tree Nom. na croinn 

Gcn^ an cbroinn Gen. na ccrann 

Dat. don cbronn Dat. dona crannaibb , 

Ace. an crann Ace. na cronna 

Voc. a cbroinn Voc. a cbronna 

Abi. gan cbronn Abl. gan chrannaihb. ^ 

Some monofyllable nouns do encreaie in the genitive, 
and are extenuated ih the dative ; as, 

Ngm. teacb or teagb^ a houie 

Gen. an toigbe 

Dat. ^^;i taigb or //]g'i&« So maigb^ a field. ' 

Fourth Decj^insion. 

NpunjS of the fourth deelenfion having their final vow- 
els broad, if they í>e of the feminine gender, do encreaie 
in the genitive, and are extenuated in the dative, &c. and 
the plural is formed by adding a to the fingular j as. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. ingbean^ a daughter Nom. na bingbeana 

Gen. na binghine Gen. na ningbean 

Dat. don ingbin Dat. dona bingbtanaibh 

Ace. an ingbean Ace, na bingbeana 

Voc. a ingbean Voc. a ingheana 

Abl. gan ingbean ' Abl. gan ingbeanaibb. 

All monofyllable ncuns of one broad vowel do belong 
Co this deelenfion -, as, 

Sing. Plur, 

Nom..^<?i,. a foot Nom. na cofa 

Gen. na coifi _ Gen. na ccos 

Dat. don chois Dat. dona cafaibb 

Ace. an cbos Ace. na cofa 

Voc. a cbos Voc. a cbofa 

Abl. gan cbois Abl. gan cbofaibb. 

Some 
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Some nouns of this decleniion do tranipofe their final 
confonants in the genitive iingular, and in all the cafes of 
the plural number, except the genitive \ and alfo have 
their laft vowels fmall in the plural lumber» except in the 
genitive; as. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Nom. aindear^ a young wo- 


Nom. aindre 


man 




Gen. na baindre 


Gen. aindear 


Dat. don aindir 


Dat. daindribb 


Ace, aindear 


Ace. aindre 


Voc. a aindear 


Voc. a aindre 


Abl. gan aindir 


Abl. gan aindrihb. 



y 



Some nouns of this decleniion have their laft vowel 
broad, and do traniplace their final confonants in the go* 
nitive cafe ; as. 

Sing; Plur. 

Kom. tulach^ a hlU Nom. na tulcbadb 

Gen. na tulcba Gen. na dtulcbadb 

Dat. don tulaigh " Dat. dona tulcbaibb 

Ace, an tulach Ace. na tulcbadb 

Voc. a tbuladb Voc. a ihulcbadb 

Abl.. gan tulaigh Abl. gan tulcbaibb. 

Fifth Declension. 

» 

All nouns ending in a conibnant in the nominative fin* 
gular, and having their laft vowel fmall muft have the lafi: 
vowel of the dative likewiie fmall, and fuch nouns are of 
the fifth declenfion. 

Some of thefe nouns have a double genitive fingular, 
one like the nominative, and the other terminating in a 
broad vowel. In the plural they increafe in all the 
cafes; as, 

E 2 Sing, 
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Sing. Plur. 

Hottufogbbtidb^ a robber Nom. na fogbluidbeadha 

Gen. an fbogbluidbe > Gen. na bbfogbluidheadb^ 

' ytX-a 

Dat. dm fbogbluidbe Dat. donafoghlwdbibh 

Ace. foghluidbe Ace. na fogbluidbeadha 

Voc, a fbogbluidbe Voc. a fhoghluidbeadba 

Abl. gan fbogbluidbe Ahl.- gan /hoghluidheadb* 

Some nouns of this declenfion do encreafe in the geni* 
tive itngular by broad vowels ; as, 

liom. fagbail^ getting 

Gen. nafagbala 

Dat. don /abgbail^ &c. 

Nom. muir^ the fca 

Gen. na mara 

Dat, don mhuir^ &c^ ^ 

or by an encreafe of a fmall vow^; as^ 

Norp. luibb^ an herb ^ 

Gen. na luibhe 
Dat. don luibb. 

Some nouns of this declenííon do tranfpofe thetr final 
confonants in the genitive Angular ; as, 

Nom. inis^ an ifland 
'Gen. na binfe 
Dat. don inisj &c. 

Some do alfo tranfpofe the final confonant in the dative 
and increafe in the genitive -, as, 

^om: teambair^ pleafure ; or ^arab 

Gen. na teambracb 

Dat. don íeambraigb^ 6cc. 

Sortie 
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Some moQofyllable nouns of this decleniion grow broad 
and encrcafc in the genitive Angular ; as, 

Nom. dair^ an oak 
Gen. nadarach 
Dat. don daraidb. 

Nom fail^ a ring 

Gen. nafalacb 

Dat. donfbalaidb^ fire. 

and thefe do tranípoíe the final conibnant in the plural, as 
dairgbc^ oaks, &c. 

Nouns ending in ín^ do not alter io the Angular, but 
encreafe the plural with a fmall voweU 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. cailín^ a girl Nom. cailínídbe 

Gen. na cailim tien. na ccailinidbe 

Dat. don cbailín^ &c. Dat. dona caílínídhibb. 

Of tbc Adjective. 

An adjedive is a word joined to a fubftantive to ex- 
prefs its quality ; therefore adjeétives are improperly called 
nouns, for they are not the names of things. 

AdjeAives may be formed from the genitive cafe of the 
noun they derive from. 

Adjedives ending in a vowel do remain unalterable in 
both numbers, and are of the firil declenfion -, as, bean 
ihromdbay a grave woman; brai uaitbne^ a green cloak. 

Adjedives ending in a confonant with a broad vowel 
going before it, if of the mafculine gender, belong to the 
third decleniion -, if of the feminine gender, they belong 
to the fourth ; but in the plural uumber they differ not, 
and do encreafe by a broad vowel ; as 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. fear cealgacl^^ a de- Nom. nafir chealgbacba. 

ceitful man^ 
Gen. anfhir chealgaidb 
Dat. donfhior cbealgacb 

Sing. 
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Sing, 

Nom. bean cbealgacb^ a de- 
ceitful woman 
Gen. na mna cbealgaidh 
Dat. don mnaoi cbealgaidh 
Ace. anhbean cbealgach 
Voc* bhean cbealgacb 
AbL le mnaoi cbealgatdb 



Plur. 
Norn, na mna cealgacba 

Gen* na mban ccealgdcba 

Dat. dona mnaibb cealgacba 

Ace. na mna cealgacba 

Voc. mbna cealgacba 

Abl. le mnaibb cealgacba. 



Adjedives ending in a confonant, and having their laft 
vowel fmall, belonging to the fifth decieniion, if they be 
of the mafculine gender, do not alter in the iingular ; 
but if of the feminine, they encreafe and tranfpofe their 
final confonants^ in both iingular and plural v as. 



Sing. 

'Horn, fear faidbbhir^ a rici) 

man 
Gen. an fbir Jhaidbbbir 
Dat. don fhior Jhaidbbbir 

Sing* 

Nom. bean Jhuairc^ a plear 

fant woman 
Gen. na mnafuairce 
Dat. don mnaci Jhuairc 



Plur. 

Nom. na fir Jhaidhbhire 

Gen. na bbfear Jaidbbbire 
Dat. dona fearaibh faidb^ 
bhire. 

Plur. 
Nom. na mnáfuarca. , 



Such as do thus encreafe, have their laft vowel broad 
frequently in the plural.; as, na fir Jbuarca ; and fomc- 
times imall, as lamha mine cruaidhe^ foft ftrong hands. 

Degrees of Comparison. 

As all adjeftives exprefs quality, fuch qualities muft 
have proper forms to expreis different degrees. 

Some Iriih grammarians allow of four degreed of com- 
parifon, as the pofitive, the augmentative, the compara- 
tive, and the fuperlative ; as white^ whiter ; very white j 

or 
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or more whiter, and wbiieft: geal roigbeal^ as gile^ as 
roigbile 5 but the two firft cannot properly be called de- 
grees of comparifon, as they do not import any coropari- 
fon of the one to the other. . Thus Shakefpeare ufed the 
double comparative frequently ; 

*« the Duke of Mihan 
" and his more ir^ry^rdaughtcrcouldcontroulthee." 

T£MP£ST. 

and fo have the tranflators of the New Teftament th« 
double fuperlative : 

" After the moji ftriSleft fed of our religion, I lived a 
*« Pharifee."—- Acts xxvi. 5. 

which the tranflators of the Iriflx Teftament have kept 
in the iingle fuperlative according to the original \ thus, 

do reir riaghla a nuird ro dbirtghfe. 

There be therefore but three degrees of comparifont 
viz. the pofitive, comparative, and fuperlative. 

The comparative is formed by prefixing nios before a 
vowel 5 and nifa^ and ni bbus^ to the genitive Angular of 
the pofitive, if the word begins with a confonant -, but the 
moderns always ufe nios^ and fometimes as. 

The fuperlative js formed by prefixing ro or as^ and 
fometimes both to the nominative of the pofitive ^ as, 

PoC Compar. Super!, 

geaU white niofgile roigbeal 

/iiíí, long (time) niosfaide rofbada 

fada^ long as /aide ro ajfia 

(fpace) 

gar incar nios gait'e^ rogbar 

gearr j (fpace) giorra i roghairid 

incar • ) 

(time) ^''""^ i , 

ard^ high nios airde ro ard 

ijiolly low nios ijle ro ifiolt 

íe^ hpt nios tea ro the 

urufa^ eafy nios ufsa ro ufsa 

foirtily hardy niosfoirtiU rofboirtile. 

From 
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Sing. 

Nom. bean cbealgacb^ a de- 
ceitful woman 
Gen. na mna cbealgaidh 
Dat. don mnaoi cbealgaidh 
Ace. anhbean cbealgach 
Voc* bbean cbealgacb 
AbL le mnaoi cbealgaidh 



Plur. 
Norn, na mna cealgacba 

Gen* na mban ccealgdcba 
Dat. dona mnaibb cealgacba 
Ace. na mna cealgacba 
Voc. mhna cealgacba 
Abl. le mnaibb cealgacba. 



Adjedives ending in a confonant, and having their jaft 
vowel fmall, belonging to the fifth decleniion, if they be 
of the niafculine gender, do not alter in the iingular ; 
but if of the feminine, they encreafe and tranfpofe their 
final confonantSi, in both iingular and plural ^ as» 



Sing. 

iiom. fear faidhbhir^ a rici) 

man 
Gen. an fhir Jhaidbbhir 
Dat. don fhior Jhaidbbhir 

Sing* 

Nom. bean fimairc\^ a plear 

fant woman 
Gen. na mnafuairce 
Dat. don mnaci Jhuairc 



Plur. 

Nom. na fir Jhaidhbbire 

Gen. na bbfear Jdidhbhire 
Dat. dona fearaibb faidb^ 
bhire. 

Plur. 

Nom. na mnáfuarca. , 



Such as do thus encreafe, have their laft vowel broad 
frequently in the plural.; as, nafirjhuarca^ and fomc- 
times imall, as Idinha mine cruaidhe^ foft ftrong hands. 

Degrees of Comparison. 

As all adjeftives exprefs quality, fuch qualities muft 
have proper forms to exprefs diiferent degrees. 

Some Iriih grammarians allow of four degreed of com- 
parlfon, as the pofitive, the augmentative, the compara- 
tive, and the fuperlative ; as white^ whiter ; very ivbitu 

or 
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or more whiter, and wbiuji: geal roígbeal^ as gile^ as 
roigbile 5 but the two firft cannot properly be called de- 
grees of comparifon, as they do not import any coropari- 
fon of the one to the other. . Thus Shakefpeare ufed the 
double comparative frequently ; 

*« the Duke of Mihan 
« and his more /r^w^r daughter eould qpntroul thee." 

Tbjupest. 

and fo have the tranflators of the New Teftameot the 
double fuperlative : 

" After the moji ftriSleft fed of our religion, I lived a 
*« Pharifee."—- Acts xxvi. 5. 

which the tranflators of the Iriih Teftament have kept 
in the iingle fuperlative according to the original ; thus, 

do reir riaghla a nuird ro dhirighfe. 

There be therefore but three degrees of comparifont' 
viz. the poiitive, comparative, and fuperlative. 

The comparative is formed by prefixing nibs before a 
vowel i and nifa^ and ni bhus^ to the genitive (insular of 
the poiitive, if the word begins with a confonant ; but the 
moderns always ufe nios^ and fometimes as. 

The fuperlative ^s formed by prefixing ro or as^ and 
fometimes both to the nominative of the poiiti ve ; as. 



Pof. 
geaU wbitc 
fqda^ long (time) 
fada^ long 
(fpace) 
gar 1 near 
gearr j (fpace) 
Tncar 
^''r., Uort 
^'''''\ ((time) 
ardy high 
ifwlly low 
te^ hpt 
unifaj eafy 
foirtil^ hardy 



Compar. 

niofgile 
niosfaide 
as /aide 

nios giuf'ei 
giorra i 

as gaire 
giorr^ 

nios airde 
nios ifle 
nios téo 
nios ufsa 
niosfoirtiU 



Super!. 

roigbeal 
rofbada 
ro ajfta 

rogbar 
roghairid 

as ncafa 

roard 
ro iftoll 
ra the 
ro ufsa 
rofboiriile. 



From 
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From this rule are excepted, 

fnaiíb^ good ]at. bonus ^ 

olcy bad lat. malus 

moKy great lat. magnus 

beag^ litúc lat. parvus ^ 

l^hich variations run through all the Europeaii languageSi 
as depending on the Celtic, and not from the caprice of cuf* 
tcm^ as Biihop Lowth irhagines. See Eng. Gram. p. 2^. 
Thefe irregulars are thus formed : - 

Pof. , 

xjmaitb^ good 
olc^ bad 
fw^r, great 
heag^ little 
mo J great 

Between the comparatives is commonly placed the com- 
parative conjundiiion, ionuj than \ as^ 

as fearr Peattar iona Pol. 
Peter is better than Paul. 

which is read thus, as fearr Peadar na Pol\ bqt na muft 
never be wrote inftead of iona^ for na is not a compara-* 
tiye, but a negative. 

But the expreffion of exceffive is always turned by the 
fdjeetiye dearmhair^ from dear^ great, prodigious \ as, 

gradh' dearmbair^ paflionate love. 
fioc dearmbair^ intenfe froft. 

Example. ^ 

ft 

?« doinean mor agus falc dearMbair fan gbeimhreadh fo 
!* H^avy rain, 'and intenfe froft in this winter.*' 

Annal. Tigh^rnach* 



Compar. 


Superl. 


niosfearr 


rombaitb 


niofmeafa 


rd olc 


niofmS 


rombor 


nioflúgba 


robbeag 


móide 


ro mbo. 



C H A B. 
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CHAP. IX. 



O/ the Pronoun. 

BES I D E S the pronouns common to other languages» 
tjfiere are peculiar to this, certain undeclinable 
cognomina, or pronominal participle^, by the affiftance of 
which, and the auxiliary wtthfám^ or taim^ (to be,) an* 
nexed to the fubftantive, all parts of fpeech, are expreíl^ 
ed. Thefe pronouns are compounded of certain pre* 
poiitions, and are as follow : 



Sing. 

prm^ on me 
ort^ on thee 
oir 



Plur.- 

oruinn^ onus 
oriiibbj on ye 



^.^>on him, uirre^ on her. orra^ on them. 



fborum^ on me, over me 



tboruintiy or tborainm^ over 

us 
tboruibbj over ye 
tborray over them. 

linn^ with us 
Ubbj with ye 

Uoj with them. 



thoradj or ihort^ over thee 
fhairis^ over him, it, her. 

Itomj with me 
leaiy with tliee 
leisy ? with him 
leithey ^ with hef . 

agam^ with me (poilellion) againn^ with us 
agady with thee agaibb^ with ye 

(ligeJmtYi him 
^/W, \ with her. 

Orm and its derivatives are moft commonly ufed to be* 
token the pailions of the body : Liom and its derivatives 
to betoken the ^affions of the mind ; and agam is ufually 
poflefliye. 



aca^ with them. 



Examples. 
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Examples. 

ta tart orm^, I am diy ta ochras orm^ I am hungry 

is mian liom^ I am willing is mian leat^ you are pleafed 

ta leabbar agam^ I have a cu ta ort ? ^hat ails you. 
book. 

Sometimes they are refleftive, and then the fenie is va- 
rious; as, 

fageanagam ort^ I love you. 

taleabbar liomfa agadfa^ you have a book of mine. 

There are alfo other pronouns compounded of certs^n 
prepoiitionSy which ierve indefinitely in fpéech; theíe are» 

Plur. 

cbiigbuinne^ unto us 
cbugbuibby or cucdbb^ unto 

cbugbadbtbay or cbúca^ unto 
them. 



Sing. 

cbugbatfh unto me ^ 
^cbugbady unto thee 



tbuige^ 7 unto him 
cbuici^ \ unto her. 

riom^ unto me, along with 

me 
rioty unto thee 
r/V, or rifton^ unto him. 

^//»,fromme(dirpoíleí&ve) Uainne^ from us 

uaity from thee 

uaidby uadbjan^ from him 

uaitbi^ from her. 



rtnnej or nuney unto us 
ribby or reibby unto ye 
riky unto them. 



uaibby from ye 
uatbadby or uatba^ from 
them. 



umumm, qn me, upon me 
i^;»/z^, or umaty upon thee 
«/W, upon him 
uimpey or «/>r^, upon her. 

rem^ or r/Vm, with me, or 

mine 
ríd^ or reaty with thee, or 

thine 
rér^ with him, or his, unto 

him that. 



títnainn^ upon us 
umaibb^ upon ye ' 
umpudby upon them. 

nry or r<?.tfr, with our 
reibby with ye, or yours 
r«i, with them, or their. 



rdmbawy . 
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Sing. 

rombam^ before me 
rombady before thee 
roimbey before him 
roimpCj before her, it. 

Áiom^ dhhm^ from off me 
dbioiy from off thee 
dbiy or dbifcy from ofF her, 
dbcy or dbeifioHy from oiFhim 

doniy to my, or mine 

dody to thy 

day to his, diy to hers. 

afaniy or afum^ from me, out 

of me ' 
afady from thee 
asy from him, out of him 
aifdey out of her, it. 

fiimy under me ; /i^, under 
you \ fuidbcy yndcr him. 



Plur. 

rimbuifiy before us 
rombuibby before ye 
rompuy before them, 

dbinney from off u$ 
dbibby from off yc 
^i&i//, from off them. 

á£?-^?r, to our 
dotbhfe^ to your 
Joító, to their. 

afaiunfiy or afainne^ out of 

us 
afuibby out of ye 
^/?, out of them. 

fidnnj under us, ////^i&, uti* 
der ye, futbfa^ futbafan^ 
under them. 



And thefe are often ufed iignificantly when joined with 

a verb. 

Example. 

^ar chugbanty come to rpe 

a duhbart se riuf he faid unto them 

abair uaity fpeak out ; tigidb uaibby come ye forth 

tajgian uaimy I want a knife 

M riifbdfas uaidbefeWy that which grows Ipontaneouily 

cuir umaty drefs yourfelf 

€t4r do bbreacán umady put on your plaid 

do cbur si uime a eudacby he is dreiled 

ata umaintty we are dreiled 

rem ghloVy with my voice ' 

rer ccluafaibby with our ears 

red dbearbbratbair^ with thy brother 
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do cbuaidb me rontham^ I went on 

ma cbuirmid rombuin^ if we intend 

cttirim rómbam^ 1 intend» deiign, or propofe 

ataldftc^d Idn afdafein^ they are full of themielves 

cuir catbaoir fum^ help me to a chair 

atafefiim^ 1 have him in fubjeftion. 

Theie compound- pronouns occur fo often in ipeech, 
the learner ihould be perfeA in them before he proceeds : 
they have not been explained by the Iriih gramn^iarians» 
and have extremely embarrailed the learner. » 

Personal Pronouns. 

Perfonal' pronouns have the nature of fubftantives, and 
fc^ always follow the verb \ as ata tu^ thou art \ olaim^ u e. 
Ola mfy I drink. 

The perfonal pronouns ^e three, me^ iu^ fe^ I» thou» 
he i and be thus declined ; 

Plur. 



Sing. 
^om.me^ I 

Gen. moj of me 
I>at« dbané^ to me 

Ace. me^ me 
Voc. a mifCy O me 

AbU ^^.^>from me. 
Uatm\ 

Sing. 

Nom. tHy thou 
Gen. doy of thee 
Dat. dhuity to thee 
Ace. thuy thou 
Voc. a thufa^ O thou 

Abl. Si f'"-» *« 



Nom. /«», finne^ or iw, 

inne^ we 
Gen. ar^ of us 
Dat. dhuinn^ or dhuimibb^ 

to us 
Ace. ftnn^ or inn^ us 
Voc. a finne^ O lis 
Abl. uainny or uaibb^ from 

or with us or you. 

Plur. 

Nom. ibkyfibbyyt or you 
Gen. bhar^ of ye 
Pat. dbibhy unto ye 
Ace. fibhy ye 
Voc. a ibhfe^ O ye 

Abl. uaibbj from ye. 

Sing. 
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Sing. Plur. Mafc/atid Fern. 

Nom.yi», or e^ he Nom. iady or fiad^ they 

Gen. a^ of him Gen. a^ of them 

Dat. jV ^ to him - Dat. dboibh^ to tíxtva 

dojan\ * 

Ace. fe^ or r, him Ace. iad^ them 

Voc*^ a eifeaUj O he Voc. ^ iadfean^ O them 

Abl. iv^/Vi?9 from him Abl. uatha^ from them. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom.y?, ifi^ /, her Nom.'/W» 7^^^ 

Gen. a^ of her Gen. a 

Dat. ^Á/, to her Dat. dbaibb^-ot dhoihb 

AcG. yi, or /, her Ace. iad 

Voc. a ifiy O her Voc. a iadfean 

Abl. uaidbtbe^ from her ^ Abl. »/2/i&^. 

Of tbe Increase. 

Pronouns expreffing emphaiis, or oppoíition^ do take 
the increaicy^,y^^«> zndfein^ as mife^ I myfelf ; /«/2, you 
yourfelf; mefein^ I myklfifefean^J^fe^himfclfy herfelf; or 
Jif^in. Fein^ is fometimes added to inanimate things as^ 
iona am fein^ in its proper feafon. 

The poiTeffive pronouns mo^ mine \ do^ thine ; ar^ burs ; 
hb^^ yours ; are of the nature of adjedives» and be thus 
declined. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. mo^ mine, maic. and Nom. ar^ ours, mafc. and 

fem. fem. 

Gen. mo Gen. ar 

Dat. dom Dat. dbar 

Ace. mo Ace. ar 

Voc. mo Voc. ar 

Abl. am Abl. uadba^ or rir^ i. e* re 

ear 
Note.— -air, before a vowel takes », as ^r natbair^ our 

Father»^d before ^^ takes m^ as armbuaibb. 

Sing. 
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Sing. Plur. 

Norn, do^ thine, mafc. & fcm- Norn, bbur^ bhar^ mafc. & fc. 
Gen. do . Gen. bbar 

Dat. dod^oxdot Dat, ^^ tó^r 

Ace. ^^ Ace. bhar^ or i^Airr 

Voc. do Voc. Mijr 

Abl'. ^i Abl. ua bbar. 

Sing, and Plur. 

Norn, fa^ ija^ a^ his or hers, alfo their 

Gen. dha^ of 

Dat dha 

Ace. a 

Voc. tf . 

Abl. ma 

/ ^ 

c H A P. x;, 

I 

Of the Increase to Pronouns* 

TH £ poí&ífive pronouns do not take the increafcy 
but it is added to the following noun» as mo lambfa^ 
my hand ; and if an adjedive follows it, it is added to 
the adjeftive as, mo cbloidbeamb geurfa^ my íharp^fword. 

The broad increafe of the firit peribn iingular isy2;, the 
(mall increafe, y^,/ ; the firft perton plural when encreaied 
ends in e^ /, or n^ ni^ asjinn^fmni^ uWj inni^ we ; and the 
broad increafe of the fecond perfon, is in both numbers 
numbers always fa^ fo^ /«. The broad increafe of the 
third perfon in both numbers of the mafculine gender is, 
yi», fon^ fun^ as, sladfan ; fbocalfon^ his word : and the 
fmall increafe is, fean^ /ton ; as, a Jhúilfean^ his eye. The 
increafe of the third number of the feminine gender is 

fmalU as,y^,7?, -^íAj^- 

Rules for the Increased Pronouns, 

When mention is made twice of the fame per&n, the 
pronoun receives no increafe in the fecond place \ as, do 

cbdnarc 
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íbonarc meift tbufa^ agus a dubbairt me riot: I have fecn 
thee, and I faid to you, and not riotfa ; but the increafe 
is emphatically ufed where there is an oppoiition of per-^ 
ions ; as, a dubbairt mifi riotfa^ agus a dubbairt tufa riomfa^ 
I faid to you, and you faid to me. 

When a queftion is aiked, in the anfwer the perfon 
always receives an increafe ; as, eta do rinne fo ? who 
did this ? dg rinne miji^ or, do ^inneafa^ I did it, 

CHAP. XI. ' 

Relatives. 

XH £ S £ are undeclinable, and are as follow : 
Aj or ^, his, her, their, its, and ibmetimes he, when 
:ed to vei^bs, a is alio a pronoun. 

Se^ if he, who 

neacb^ nocb^ that, which 
an téf an tij he who, him that, 

- Note, é is alio an imperfonal verb, and ftands for aSf 
iSf is 5 for example, créad e f What is ? 

cia^ ce^ who, which, what 

f6f that, this, here 
y7», that, there 

fo and fm^ make id and úd^ in the plural. 

£XAMPL£S. 

Sing, • Plur. 

AnfearfOf this man na fir ud^ thofe men 

anfearftn^ that man na fir sud^ or sUd nafir^ thcfc 

men. ^ 

a lambf his hand 
a llamb^ her hand. 
don ti ata^ to him that b 
an ti 0$ oige^ the youngeft» he that it youngcft. 
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To thefe may be added the indeclinabldf adjeftive, g9 
'dian^ what ; i. e. qui^ quis^ qualiSé , 

Example. 

Go de an , nuaidbeacbt^ what news. 

Thefe relatives have a particular eíFeA in the tettoíná' 
tion of verbs. See the rules of the verb aftive. 

The feminine gender of the pronoun a is diftinguiih- 
ed by doubling the initial confonant of the following 
noun, both in orthography and expreilion, when it comes 
before fubftantivéé beginning with /, tiy r, as in the afore- 
faid example ; but being prefixed to a mutable confonant» 
fuch conibnant muft be afpirated in the mafculine, and 
not in the feminine, as a.chluas^ his ear ; a cluas^ her ear : 
the fame rule holds in the Spaniih, and in the Welch. 

The Iriih annex the poíleílive pronouns to the nouns» 
ib as that the whole may form one word, fomewhat in the 
manner of the Hebrews» but with this difference» that in 
the Hebrew» the pronoun is fuffixed or put after the 
noun» thus» ;i^^^/^»,afoul» nepbjhi^ my ibul; but in the 
Iriih» it is prefixed thus» anam^ a foul» manam for mo anam^ 
my foul. 

C H A P. XII. 

Of Pronominal Articles. 

THERE are alfo fix pronominal articles» viz. am^ 
adj as^ abhar^ j, and thefe may he put for the per* 
fonal pronouns» in ^he nominative and accufative cafes 
only ; thefe articles occur frequently in ancient Poets» and 
claflical authors. 

Examples. 

Am is written for me.'-^as amfuilbhir for asfuilbbir me^ 
I am merry; na am buaily for na buailme^ do not ftrike 
me. 

Ad^ for tUmmmadmaitbf for«— ^j maitb tbu^ you are good. 

A for 
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jí, for é-^na a huail^ for na buail i^ don't ftrike hirn.* 
jis^ for / — na as buail^ for na buail /, don't ftrike Her. 
Ar^ for fenn^^as ar maithe^ for asmakhjinn^ we are 

Abhar^ for fibh — us abbar mor^ for as mar fthb^ ye arc 
great. 

As^ before a verb, and ady before a noun, are fon^etimes 
put for iad—^na as buaily for ha buail iad^ don't ftrike 
them-^^i^ ad maiihe^ . for ^.f maith iad^ they are good. 

But when am^ ad^ aSy have the verbal articles, do^ ro^ 
before them, they lofe the vowel J, atid the remaining , 
Confonants are joined together. 

Example. 

Dom buaily rotn buaíl^ for do buail me^ I ftruck ; doi 
buaily rod buaily for do bhuail tu ; dos buail /, ros buail /, 
for do buail ii and we find ro in this cafe ófteneir ufcdi 
than do; 

G tí A F. Xllly 

Of the Verb'. 

T» - . f • .♦ , • • Í ' 

HERE are five forts of verbs, viz. the aAive, the 
paflíve^ the ímpieffohál, the auxiliary, and the 
neuter. 

The accidents in ihe Iriih verb are pcrfon, number^ 
tenfe and mood. 

The pcrfoháí afé three,* the numbers two", common to , 
all languages. 

The tenfes are three, viz. prefent, preter, and future; 
and tlie moods are tvio oniy, viz. the (w J indicative and 

F ^ tie 

{^) The modes and tenfes of tlie Inih (fays the ingenious O'Concr) 
are confined to the order of nature/ Without running into the feveral 
jnodifications of modern tongues which commute iimpiicity for refine<^ 
'ment, and folidity for ncedlefs delicacy, Difert. 

Yet the modern Iriih have atCcmptcd to imitate the pOieiitials and 
fubjundiVes, ^c. of the Greelcs and Latins, to fonle of which they havo 
no name, and fome they Call* moods of moods. í^or the eafr of the 
learner, and in conformity to the language of the day/ we ihaU run 
the regular verbis th'roUgh al^ théfe ii^fiexions. 
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the imperative, as in the Hebrew. The infinitive is tror- 
rowed from the firftperfon of the indicative. 

Thus there is in the Irifli, as in the Hebrew, but twa 
moods, viz. the mdicative and the imperative j for, the 
cxpreffions of conditional will, poffibility, liberty, obliga- 
tion, &c. which form the optative moods in the Greek, 
and the fubjunetiye mood in the Latin, &:c. are all formed 
by certain lubjtsnél'^re auxiliaries, which are annexed to the 
indicative mood, and thefe either require a nominative or 
dative-cafe of the pronouns prefixed according to the fob* 
jequent roles. 

Thefe auxiliary verbs may cither be ufed fimply, or wWi 
the noun fubffantive itgnifying the idea, annexed to the 
^ hnperfonal verb as or /j, to be, which in the preter takes 
iaj and ia the future budb. 



C H A P^ XIV. 

Of the Auxiliary Verbs, 

TH E principal auxiliary verb in the Iriih language. is 
fam^ fum^ or tfaim^ or, as now corruptly wrote, taim^ 
to be, which is ufed on alloccaiipns as the verby^;» \ik 
Latin (which derives from hence,) and as the verb itrc or 
fllis in the French, both of the like fignification. 

The other auxiliaries Kttfilimj or fuilim^ to be, which 
is a perfonal ; as or iSj often fubftituted for taim^ and 
caithfidh^ muft, both which are im perfonal > adjia^ the fame 
as decet in the Latin» ia alfo an rmperfonal, but feldom 
«fed. 

Auxiliary verb fam^ or tainiy to be. 

Prefent. 
Sing. Plur. 

fatn ^ atamaoid^ } 
r^ 1 * r i' we are 

^'^ ilam aiafmn, ^ 

Paim V ataftbh^ ye are 

ta me atafiad^ th?y arc. 
ta tu^ thou art 
tafe^ he ia Preter 
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Preter. 
Sing. Plur. 

hhioSy -J hbamar^ -% 

do bhi me, i I was hbiftnn, $ ^^ ^^*"^ 

bha me or bhi me, J bhi ftbh, ye were 

hba tu, or bhi tv^ thou waj ^i?/ /^^, they were; 
hhife^ he was v - 

Future. 

héidb me^ I íhall or will be beidbjin, we ihall, or will be 
heidh tUj thou (halt, or wilt bef beidhfibh, ye ihall» or will b« 
bétdhfe, he ihail, or will be beidhjiai^ they íhall^ of will 

' . be. 

Imperative 

ii, 1 k ,.k biodbmaohy let us be 

W^i&A 5 ^^ ^^^" . ^ *iáf*/W^A be ye 

biodb fe^ let him be bi4ih let them be. 

Participles. 

armbeitb, being /^r mbeith\ Having be«n 
ar ti bheitb^ \ h 1 1 h 
chum .abbeith^S . 
Examples. 

Sam inghean liádbneacbain^ I am the daughter of 
tenahan. 

Go dc mur tatu? ^ How do you do ? 

Rule. 

When taim is put for the EngHih verb have (as when 
fum in Latin is put for babeo) the pronoun mull be in the 
ablative cafe, and the fubftantive muft ftand without a 
negative ; as, ' ' 

Tafgian uaim, I have no knife, I want a knife. 

Ta airgiod uaim^l have no money, I want mopey. 
Or it may be expreiled by the -pronominal participle poflef- ' 
five agam, with a negative prefixed without any verbj as, 

Ni (for ni ihfuil) fgiam agam, I have no knife. 

Nil argiod agam, I have no money. 

Go de ta ort ? What ails you ^ ^ 

F 2 Auxiliary 
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Auxiliary verb, lim^ to be, to cxift. 

Prefent. 

Sing./ Plur. 

him^ I am liodbmaoid^ or bijlnn^ we are 

hi tu^ thou art hifibb^ ye are 

bije^ he is hjiad^ 'they are. 

Preten 
r», or J(? bbadbas i , ^<? bbamar, wc were 

éí^ ^i^íZ 1^^ J lb ibajibb^ ye were 

^0 bhadbaiSy or ^<7 /'i'^ ///, J^ bbadar^ or i^ ^i&^ T^^^r 

thou was they were. 

do bbadlpf or do bbafe^ he wi^ 

Future. 

heidb me^ I fliall, or wiíl be beidbfinti^ we íhaD, or will be 
ieidhiUj thou ihalt, or, will be beidbfibb^ ye fliall, or will be 
beidbfe^ he fliall, or will be beidbfiad^ they fliall, or wiU 

be. 

Imperative. 

Hy be thou biodb maoíd^ or bit>dbjím, let 

. ' us be 

iiodb fcj let him he biodb Jibb^ be yc 

bidisfivbiodb^adMtthtmhe^ 

Participles. 

Prefcnt. Preter. Future. 

armbeitb iarmbeitb artibbeith 

being having been , about to be« 

Auxiliary Ytv\filem or fuilimj to be. . 

Prefent. 

futlim or bhfuilme^ I am fuilniidy we are 

fiíií tUy thou art fuilfibh^ or fuilii^ ye are 

fuiljé^ he is fuilidy they arc. 

Tlie 
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The preter, future, &c. are borrowed from iaim ; as, 
iBhi mCy beidb me^ 8cc. 

Note, Th» verb is never ufed but when a queftion is 
aiked; as, 

ihfuil tu. reidb ? have you done ? 

and is anfwered by the auxiliary taim ; as, 

taim^ or ta me reidb^ I have done 
cait abhfuil tu ? where are you ? 
taim^ or ta me anfo^ I am here. 

Prom all thefe may be formed this irregular auxiliary; 

Indicative Mood. 

Prefent 
Sing. Plur. 

iUaim^ at a me^ I am atamaoid^ atafmn^ we aiie 

ataoir^ at a tu^ thou art ^tatbaoi^ atajibb^ ye are 

ata/e^ he is, it is ataid^ ata fiad, they are. 

♦ 

Second Prefent. 

as me J as mifi^ I am asftntiy asfinne^ we arc 

as tUy as tt^a^ thou art asftbb^ asfibhfe^ ye are 

ais e^ as cifion^ he is, it is as iad^ as iadfan^ they are*. 

Subjunftive Prefent. 

an fne^ an mi/i^ am I ? an finne 

m tu^ an tufa^ art thou ? anfihb^ anjibbfe 

an e^ an eifton^ &c« &c. an iad^ an iadfan. 

Perfeft. 

hba me^ hbadbas^ I was or bbafmn^ bhamar^ we were 

have been 

iba tu^ thou waft, &c.' hbafjbb^ bbajibhfe 

bbafey &c. Ibafiad^ bhadar. 

Second 
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Second JPerfeft. 
Sing. Plor. 

do IbioSy do hbi me^ I was or d§ Wtfinn ^ 

have been 

do bhi tu^ thou, &c. do bhijibb 

do bbife, do hbi fiad. 

Future, 

letdb mej I íbáH or will be keiibjlnn 
heidb tUj thou, &c. beidhjibb 

heidbje irídhjíad^ leid. 

Future Negative. 

tii bbeitb me^ I ihall not bt m bbeitbjinn 
fii bbeitb tu^ thou, &c. pi ffbeitbjibb 

ni bbeitb fe ni bbeitb ftad^ ni bbeid. 

Future Interrogative. 

'an mbeitb me f íhall I beí an mbeitbjinn 
ofi mbeitb tu^ ihall thou, ^c. m mbeitb Jibb 
ah mbeitb fe an mbeitb fiad^ 



Optative Mood. ' 

^0 bbeinn^ hhcin^ I would be . do bbeitbmaois^ do hbiadhr 

piaois 
do bheithea^ thou, &c. do hhiadb ftbb^ bem)s^ we 

would be 
^ do bbeit^fe^ do hbiadbf( ^g bbiadbadb^ do bbiadbadb 

pb 
do bbiadbfiad. 

Imperative. 

liodb tufa^ be thou biodhmaoid^ let us be 

biodhfe^ let him l?c bitbidb^ bitbefi^ be ye 

^iodbjiad^ let them be. 

infinitive. 
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y 

Infinitive* 

/ 

áo bbeiib^ to beu 

Participles* 

iarnéeitb^ having been 

do bheithj to be, or about to be. 

From this verb is formed the irregular raiH^ was, 
wnich is compounded of the prefix ro for do^ and bhi was, 
and is never iifed in afiirming, but in ajkifjg or denying ; 
raibb is commonly pronounced ro j its perfons arc, 

Singi Plur. 

rahbas or It™. raibamar or j *^ 

robbadbas, V^^ ro bbadbamar, ) ^« ^««« 

rabhais or } ., ^ a rabbaibair or ) 

r.^/,á^tó., }*°««'aft r.^i..tó^ir, jy««'«f« 

r^/M, ro bbi or 7 » rabbadar or 7 , 

ri^ki.. r^'^* robbadar,- } t^cy wert. 

Examples. 

jíííí r<Mí^, was there ? m m^A, there i)vas «lot s ^^ r/?/^;& 
maitb agdd^ I thank you, i, e* that good may be with 
you. 

AuxiLiARV Verbs Impersonal. 

The imperibnal aSy or /V, makes ba in the pretet:, and 
budb in the future, and is always joined to a fubftantive; 
$is, 

Ieídir^ to betoken the potential may or can, 
eigean^ or? to betoken the fubjundivc, fhould^ mighty 
cóir^ \ 9ugbty &C., 

iigeoiH and coir require the pronoun to be put in the da- 
tive cafe-, iidfrtsALCS after it a participial pronoun. 

Examples^ 
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^ « » • •• • 

Examples, 
Sing. Plur. 

J5 eigean dambj I ihould, is eigeann dhúinn^ we íhould^ 

or ought, &€• &c. 

is eigean dhuit^ thou is eigean dhuibb^ ye, &c. 

ihouldft, &c. 
is coir damb, I ihould or ought, &c. 
is eigean damh fgriobbadhy I ihould write. 
is eidir leaf Jgriobbadb, thou raayeft or canft write. 

The 'potential is alfo expreflcd by the verb tigim tq 
come, and the participial pronoun liofn and its inflexi- 
ons; as, 

ni thig Horn ntos mo olj I can drink no more. 

The imperfonal caithfidb betokens poiitive compullion, 
tnuft or pugbt^ and requires the pronoun to be in the no- 
minative cafe ; as, 

caitbfidh me a dbeann^db^ I inufl: do it. 
caitbfimaoid we muft. 

This pofitive is alfp cxprefled by the regular verb cut- 
rim to put, and the fubftantive^^r^&^ a debt or obligation^ 
which is always ufed in the plural ; as, 

ata djiacbaibb oruinne^ we muft, or ought. 

cuirim dfiacaibh orij I compel thee, or oblige thee. 

7*0 caufe (q be done^ is alfo expreíTed by facaim^ caufe, rca- 
fon, motive ; as, cuirfeadb me dfiacbatbb^ a dbeanadb^ 1 will 
caufe him to do it j orelfc by cuirim to put, and ualacb a 
burthen ; as, cuirim dualac orty I infift that you do it ; or 
, by J^^r<i, remark, take notice ; as, tug se fa deara fortha^ 
he obliged them ; do bhear fa deaira^ 1 will bring to pafs. 

Fitting or befitting is expreffed by oir^ oirimb^ or oireadb\\ 
as, nir air dbo a dheanamby it is not fit or convenient for 
him to do it. 

Rejlraint is exprefled by lamb^ a hand, formed into the 
verb Idmhairn ; as, ni Idmhaim imtbeacbty I durft not go ; 
nildmbuidb tufa imtbeachty you^ durft not go. - 

The 



^í 
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The deprecative mood, Iwijh^ Otbat Icould^ would to 
iGodthat^ is cxpreffed by the fupcrlativc adjcftive /^rarr, 
i. e. heji^ and the participial pronoun, with or without the 
imperfon^l as or is prefixed ; as, 

bfhearr Horn nach mhiadb cogadh or lith 

.1 wiih there was no war. 

• • • • 

But, when it betokens the perfon fpeaking, then the env- 
phatic adverb ^o madbp I wiih it were, is always joined to 
ifhearr Horn ; as, 

hfbearr Horn go madb fe amac mo hbeulj 

I wiih it was out of my mouth, 

hfbearr Horn go madbfnathad agam^ 

1 wiih \ had a needle. 



Rule. 



\' 



When an auxil^ry verb is joined to another verb, th? 
auxiliary zn^ "pronoun go through all the variation of per- • 
fon and number \ but theyerl^ continues invariably in the 
jthird perfon; 

Note, That hab and budb in ancient MSS. are ufed for 
both prater and future, as the Hebrew verbs are frequent- 
ly wrote in the fame tenfes indiffereptly 5 in the prophet^ 
particuUrly. 

N. B. fa is fometimes fubftituted for ba and budb^ 

P H A P. XV. 

Impersonals. 

X 

\ 

AS FIUj formed from fu worth, value 5 as, as fiu 
"^ airgiod Cy its worth filver. 

Cor^ cur, fent ; as, ar its a cor ar a baisy after íhe had 
been fent back. . 

Fulair, with a negative prefixed. Implies compulfion ; as, 
ni fulair dhamby I muft; fe nacb fulair do gbairmeadb, he 
mud be called ^ but without the negative it has a contra- 
ry meaning \ as, as fulair dbuit^ you arc at liberty 5 íb 
'' that 
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that when a negative comes before this verb it implies an 
obligation to do a thing, but an affirmative difpeníés with 
the obligation and f^ts at libertyi like the Latin verbs 
can}eo^ timeo. 

Nipfam^ is uied in ancient MSS. fignifyinjg I would not 
be ; Latin nory ipfe ejfem» 

Cuma^ indifference \ as, as cuma liom^ it is indifferent 
to roe. 

-/if, /V, e^ is ; Lat. eji % as, cread é boinmfe^ i/e. tbainni[e^ 
what is .your name. 

Fuy was ; fa hi an íbingbean^ íhe was the daughter. . 

jRo, to go to a place ; as, no gnr ro Eamban 4rd^ till I 
reached to (lately Emania. 

jir fe^ ol fe^ quoth he 5 ar fiad^ ol fiad^ faid they ; 
thefe are regular verbs in the Kalmuc-Mongallic Language 
of Tartary. See Artfchi and Oeloen in the introdyftion 
or EfTay oh the Celtic language, Kahnvc. 

JÍdfia^ it behoves you ; Lat. decet. 

Anmintear^ let him be worihippcd. 

Conn^ fenfe, reafon \ is alio turned into an impéríbnal \ 
as, do cbonncas ábuit^ it pleafed yciu. 

Gtear^ from cim^ to fee % O cbitear^ feeing that \ noch 
-ifo cbitear^ that appears j mar do chitear dbuiU as yoU 
pleafe, as it feems unto you. 

Adeos. it was faid. 

G H A P. XVI. 

Of the Irregular Verbs. 

THERE are rhany verbs in thp Irrih language appa- 
rently irregular as borrowing the pretcr and future 
tenies, and fome the imperative mood from other obfolete 
verbs, now not ufed but in thofe tenfes ; but the radical 
verbs are all to be found in the ancient manufcripts, which 
proves this language to have been as perfeil in its origin 
as the Hebrew, Perfic, or any other oriental diale<il* 
Thefe irregulars being the moft difficult part of the lan- 
guage 
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giiage» and which from the defcnption given of them by 
Mac Curtin and Molloy, are fufficient to deter any one 
from attempting to learn this language, (whereas they are 
not ib numerous or more difficult than the Latin, French^ 
or Eugliili) they tire all daffed in order m !th.e following 
pages. TÍhefe irregular verbs arc, 

feudamj to be able. 

deanam 

mm {> to do 

ghmm 

nirmm^ or 

ad'hheirim i ^ ^ 

corrupted to * / 

derim 

tigim^ to come 

Uadbam^ to ao 

chigbim^ to^ 

bheirim^ tp bear or carry, to bdng forth yooiig 

cluinim^ to.he^ 

fagbaim^ to find 

rigbim^ to conient 

many of which have but one tenfe, ao() do reciprocally 
reirert each to the odier, according to tJie idioma of the 
ipeech. 



Irregular verb, ffudam^ to bp able ; the poj/um of the Latins. 

Indicative Mood, v 

Frefent» 
Sing. Plur, 

feudarn^ I may or can, I am feudamaoid^ feudaigb Jinn^ 

aWc we, &c. 

feudaigb tu^ thou, &c, ' feudaigb fihb 

feudaigb fe feudaigb fad. 

Prctcrt 
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Pfctcr. 
Sing. Plur. 

Hfiud me^ I was able, &c. dfeudamar^ 
dfeud thu dfeudfinn^ 

dfeudfe. dfeud fibb 

dfeud Jead. 



>wc, &c. 



Fnture. 

feudfad, 7 J ... ^ feudfamaoid, 7 ' 

feudfaigb me,\ ^ *^*^*» ^^- feuda finn, J ^^> ^^' 

feudfa tu feudfafibb 

feudfa fep feudfaigb fiad. 

m 

Second Future. 

dfeudas^ 7 I ihall or will, dfeud Jinn 

dfeud me^ \ &c. dfeud Jibb 

dfeud tu dfeud Jiad. . 

dfeudfe. 

Optative. 

Af,tiflfninfi lltcXghtov dfeudfamaois^ 7we míghtt 
dfeudfainn, J^ourdbeablc dfeulfadbftnn,\ &c^ 

dfeud fadh tu dfeudfadbjibb 

dfeudfadb fe. dfeudfadb fiad. 

The reft are wanting. 

The ancients fometimcs make feudam an imperfonal 5 
^s, ionas mafbcudam^ ib that if we can. 



Irregular 



*>^ 
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Irregular verb, deatiam, to do, to make, to aft, to woric. 

Preíént. 
Sing. Plar. 



deanam^ I do deanamaoid 

deanair i . ^,, .^ deanaidh fin 



\ 



thou doft 



. } 



we do 



deana tu j deanaigbfe,^ ^ ^^^ , 

dcanaidbftad, } *^ ***» 



deanaidh^ 1 Ji d A deanaidkfibb^ J ^^ 

deanaidbfe^S ^ ^ deanaidfion^ 



Prctcr. 

do rinmaSj i * ,• t , á^ rinneamar^ "> ,. , 

dorinnmeyi * ^ dorinnfinn^ j we i do 

^ n«;i /«, 3 fl^ rtnnfibby j ^ "*** 

Jtf rinnfe^ he did ^« rinneadar^ 7 ^, ,. , , 

dorinnftad* }«heydKÍdo 

Future. 

dbeanfadj -^ dbeanamaoidy 7 . 

Ji^»iiá, C I will do dbeanafinn, $ ^^ ^^" ^^ 

dbeana me^ y dbeanafibb^ ye will do 

dheanair^ ^ thou wilt do dbeana fiad^ they will da' 
dbeana tu^ S 
dbeanafcy he will do 

Imperative. 

. dean^ do thou, díanamaoid^ let us do 

deanadhfe^ let him do dbeanaidbfe^ 7 . 

deanadbfibh, S ^^ V^ 
deanaiahj ^ let them 

deanadb fiad^ i do. 

' Supine. 

deanta^ done. 
1.1 Participles» 
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Í 



Prcfcnt. 

da dbeanambi 

ag deanamb^ 

doing 



Farticiplca* 
Prctcr. 

iar ndeanamb^ 
having dotie 



Future: 
arti dheanamb^ 

at>out to do* 



Interrogative. 

cadadbjanai me?x ^^^^ ^^jj , ^ ^ 

go de dbeanas mefi 

go de dbeanas tu f what will you do ? 

cad Í ta tu dbeanamb ? what are you doing í 

Negative. 

ni dbeamas ey I did not do it. 
ni dbeanfady I wilt not do it. 



Irregular verb Í ^V^v | to do, to makej 



Sing. 

nhty 1 do, 

ni /«, thou doeft^ 

ni/e^ he doth, 



Prefcnt. 

Plur. 

niomaoidjl ,^ 
^. ^ '> we do 

nijibb^ yc do 
nifiady they do. 



In like manner, gbntm. 

Preter, Future, Imperative, &c. &c. tfiey take from 
the foregoing. 

i 

To doy 1$ frequently cxpreffed by the participle dade- 
anamhy and the auxiliary verb taim ; as, 

Prcfent. 



taim da dbeanamb^ &c« I am doing. 



Preter. 
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Pretcr. 
bbi mi da dbeanamb^ &c. I did do. 

Future . 
Mdb me d$ dbeanamb^ I wiU da 

See the auxiliary verbe^ p. 82. 

litregular verb» airaim^ ad bbeirim% coiroptid tot 

berim -j ^ 

bearamj I to fay, to relate, (lat. fero) 
deirim J 

This verb was in general ufe among the ancients ; it ap- 
pears in many MSS. ad bbeart an file (fertpoeta) the poet 
faid it; now written adubbairtanfiU^ it differs only from 
bear t J to carry, by having the b ajpirated^ as bb^ and ib 
pronounced v. 

Prcfent. 

Sing. Plur. 

abraim^ or derimy I fay a deirmid ^ ^ r 

deir tuy youTay a. deirfmn J ' 

deirfcy he fays ' adcirftbby^ ye fay 

a deiridj 

a 






Preter, 
dubbraSy ? t j-j r dubhramar 7 ^,^ ,• , - 

dubhrais^ 7 ^t j-jnr dubhrabhair 7 j-j /• 
« Mi^/>/ /«, } ^^»'^''*^ ^y a dubbairtfibh \ ^*^ ^'^ ^*^ 
4 dubhairt fe^ he did fay dubhradar 1 they did 

i7 dubhairt Jiad ] . fay. 

Future 



..,., ^ 
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Future. 
Sing/ Plun 

dearid \ , /u«ii ^^ ,.r:n r-^ dearamaoidi wc Ihall of wili 
dearamey ' ^ ^dearaftnn j fay 

dear a tu^ thou (hialt or wilt fay dearajibh^jt Q\2l% or will fay 
dearafe^ he ihall or will fay dearaftad^ they ihall» or wiK 

fay. 

Imperative. 

dbair{ fay théu, ^ak abramaois^ let us' fpealc 

abradbfe^ let him fpealc abruidhfe^ fpeak ye 

abraidisy let them fpeak.- 

Supine. 



abariba 
labbartha 



|ipoketiu 



Participles from raidbim. 

irefent. Preter. Futurdl 

ag radb iar na radb ar ti radhi 

cbum aradb 
faying having faid about to fa/,' 

Ifiterrogativesl' 

anabair tu ? do you fpeak ? andeara me ? ihall I iky ?' 
andubhramar ? did We fay ?' 

Negative. 
ni abrainij I do not ipeak. 

raidbim^ to fay* ^ 

Prefcnt. 

raidbim^ I fay raidbimaoid ^ ^ „ 

f'aidbir^ 7 ^^ j.^^ raidbidhftnn ] ^^ "^ 

raidbidh tui^ • ^ raidhighfe i ^. 

má/&/ J/^ /^, he fays raidbidpb J Y ^ *^y 

raidbidfion 7 , r 

rmdbidhfiad Jthcyfay. 

ieirini 
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Irregular verb, bein'm, to hear, bring, carry, to give, to 

bring forth young. 



Sing. 

teirmy I bring, &c 
beirir, or 



Prtfent. 

Plur. 
lefrmidy or 



«./rv». }"-ou bring.» *^4>J„ 



beiridb^ or 
kbeirfe^ 



I he brings 



bheirfibh^ 
beiridy or 
hheirftad^ 



|wc bring 

> yc bring 

> they bring? 



•( 



Prcter. 



Sing. 

^í? hheartaSy or í^&^^/*/ /«^, 
^^ rugaSy or r^fg* »i^, 
^í? thugaSy or /;&i(f ;w^, 
^í? bbeartaiSy ox bbeart tu^ . 
//^ rugaiSy or awj ///, 
áo tbugaiSy or /i&i/f /«, 
Jo bbeart J or bbeart Jfe^ 
do rugy or r/i-^/^, 
Ji> /i?«^, or tbugfe 

Plur. . 

* /Í0 bbeartamar^ or i(? hheariftnny 
do rugamar^ or if<? rugfinn^ 
do tbugamar^ or íío thugfinn\ 
do bheartabhatr^ or Ji? bbeart fibb^ n 
ífí? rugabhair^ or /Íí? r«f y?^i?, s y 



> I did bear 

> thou» &c; 
i he, &c. 



I 



do tbugabbairy or Ji? thug fibb 
do bbeartadaVy or do bbeart Jiad^ 
do rugadar^ or do rug Jiad^ 
do thugadar^ or do tbugjiad^ 



we did beat 



e, &c. 



thcy^ &c. 



Future; 



/ 



9^ 
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Fotnre. 



Sing* 

iearfady or 
iedra me^ 
hearfair or 
hear a tu^ 
beurfaidb^ or 
hear a fe^ 



\ I will bear 
\ thou wilt 
} he will 



Plur. 



beáramaoid^ or ) we will 

learafinn^ J bear 

hearaidbfey or 

hear a fihb^ 

hearaidy or i ^ 

hearaftady S ^' 



},c 



Imperative. 



heir katy carry thou 

beireadb fe lets ^ let him 
iugadh fe leis^ y tvst^ 



hearamaoiSf 
hirimid linn^ 
beiridh libh^ 
beiridis leo^ 
tUgadis leOy 



> let uscarrjr 



} 



carry ye 

let theor 

carry^ 



Supkic. 
beirtbe. 



Prefent. 

ag breitbj 
carrying 



Participles. 

Pretcr. 

iar mbreitby 
having brought 



Futiire. 

arti bbreUbr 
about to brin^ 



Interrogative^. 

€a rugadh tbu ? where was you born ? 
em mbeara tu lent c? will you bring it ? 



Alfirmativc; 
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AfRrmatWc. 

do ru^Ji clann, ihc bore children. 
hearfadi br beara me Horn i^ I wiU bring it. 



Negative. 

ni ibugasy or ni thug me Horn hj I did nóf bring it 
ni bhearfad^ or ni beara me Horn i^ I will not bring it 
ni rugfi clann a riamhy. ihs neVcr had children. 



irregular verb, fagbaim^ to find, to receive. 

Prefenfi 

Sing. Plur. 

faghaim^ I find faghmaoid^ we find 

faghair, or Khou findeft f'^^^'^^SW'^ y« fi"'* 
Mhaidhtu I fagbaidfionox Kfacy find. 

faghaidh fe^ he finds faghatdhfiadi 3 ^ 



Pr,etcr. 

do fUaraSy or t , ^ * * do fuaramar^ tre found 

dofúairme^ |lioun dqfuarahhar^ ye found 

do fuarais^ thou foundeft do fuaradar^ or} they 

dofuairfe^ he found . dofuairfiady \ found. 

Future. From goiham. See this Verb in the Regulars. 

gheahbad^ o^ \\ -n r j ghedbbmaoid^ we ihall find 

gheabba me^ j * gbéábbaidhje^ ye iball find 

ghéabbai^\ thou wilt find gbeabbaidf^^:7^úi^yí}s\ú\ííi\á^ 
gbéabbafe^ he will find. 

G 2 imperative» 
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Imperative. 



Sing. 

fagba íu^ find thou 
fagbadbje^ let him find ' 



Plur. 

faghamaoiSj let as find 
fagbaidbife^ find ye 
fagbadis^ let them fiad^ 



Supine. 
fagbalta^, found. 



Prcfent. 

agfaghaiU 
finding 



Participles» 

Preter. 

iar bbfhagbaip^ 
having found 



Future; 

ar tifhagbail^ 
about to find; 



Interrogative.^ 

an bbfhuair ttt ? have you foupd ? 

am bbfhuair tu do leabbar ? did you find your book ? 



Affirmative. 
dofuaras^ 1 found it 

Negative. 

ni eidir Imnfhagbail^ I cannot find it» 

7ii bhfuaras litir lamb uadb Sheamus^ 
I received no letter from James. 



Irregufar 
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Irregular verb, tigbmj to come: its compound, /»> 
iS>igm to go, is irregular, except its participles* 

Prefent 
Sing. Flur. 

iigbim^ I come iigheamoid^ we come 

iigbidb tíL, thou, &c. tigbidbftbh^ ye, &c. 

íigbidbfe^ he &c. iigbidb fiAd^ they, &c. 

Preter. 

iaingeas^ It j-j tbangamar ^ ,., 

ibainig me, } * ^'^ '"^ thÁtgjinn, } ^ ^'^ ^°«« 
ibaingis, ^, - tbaingabbairy^ ^ - 

tbainigjey he, &c. /^^«ii^r v ^j^^ g^^^ 

tbainigjiadt J -^' 

Future. 

tiocfad^ jl fhall or will tiocfamaoid^ j wefliallorwiU 

tiocfa me^ J come tiocfafinn^ 3 come 

tiúcfaíUj thou, &c, tiocfa ftbh^ ye, &c, 

i/or/tf /^, he, fire. tiocfa fiad^ they, &c. 

Imperative. 

^^' Uomethou tigeamaois, ji^tus 

i/ teacbtj J biodhmaoid a teacht^ > come 

iijread* fe, 1 1 * l* biodhftnn a teach t^ 3 

bighidhteacbt^l ^ ^ 

tigidhy tigeadbjiadj ^ let them 
biodhfiad ateacbt^y come. 

Supine. 
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1 


Supitie. 






teacbtaj came. 


■ 


- 


Participles. 

• 


V 


tfrtknp. 
apr teacbtj 

coming 


Preier. 

iarr tteacbi^ 

having come 
Interrogative. 


Fqtpr)^ - 

or ti teacbty 
or cbum teacBt^ 
abput to come. 



Ibfuil tu teacht ? are you coming ? 
an ttiocfa tu f will you come ? 

I. ft .. "• '■•» 



Negative. 



nil me ateacbt^ I am not coming 
ni tbiucfadj 1 will npt come 
ni thaingeaSj I did not come. 

The prefent tenfe of this mood is commonl^ ufed witli 
the participle preient, and the auxiliary verb taim^ as ta me, 
ag teacbu See the auxiliary verbs. 

Irregular verb, teadharn^ to go. 

Prefent. 
iSing- Plur. 

teaihamy I go teidbmaoidy 7 

^«■'^*^'^' 1 thou coeft teidfim, i"^^^^ 

tádb fe.hc, ^c. teidjibb, jye»«c. 

' ' - • teidhid/tony I, „ 

Preter. 
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PfiBtcn 

Sing, ' Plur. 

dú cbuadbas^ í T f ^^ cbuamar^ 1 . 

do cbuaidb me^i ^^^ do cbuaidb Jinn^ \ 

do cbuaidbis^ 7 ^i # do cbuaiM/e^ 7 ^^ ^,^ 

do cbuaidb tu, \ ^^°"' *^^- do cbuaidbfihb, V^ ^^ 
do cmdbfe^ he, &:c /i(? cbuadar^ \ ^ ^^ 

do chuaidh fiad^ 5 ^' 

" ft 

Future. 

From racbaim^ to go, to arrive. 

N. B. reacbfad is ufed in old parchments. 

racbad^ ^ j ^^j .« racbamaoid^ we IhtlJ, or 

racbamej\ ' » racbafinn \ wiU go 

r^írij /íí, thou, &eé ^ racbafihb^ ye; &c. 

racbafc^ he, Sfc, racbajiad^ thcy^ &c. 

Imperative, 

tff//, go thou ; from ^/7///», now not ufed : but was ia 
ufe as t^e old MSS. teftify ; as, 

aill i le fortbaig 
vent bucy Csf fuccurre. 
Colgan in vitam S. Patricii, 

From hence oiler the French verb, to go.' 

imtbigby go thou imtbigbimaois^ let us go 

mthigbeadb Je^ let him go imthigbeadh fibb^ go ye 

imtbegheadbjiady Ifet them go* 

Supine, 
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I 

Supine. 
imtbightbe^ gone. 

Participles. 

Prefcnt. Preten Future. » 

eg imtbeacht^ iar nimtbeacht^ ar ti imtbeacht^ 

no cbum imtbeacbf^ 
going having gone . about to go. 

•/ 
Irregular verb, rigbim^ to confenti to reach» to ftretcb^ 
to arrive. 

iPrefent. 

sing. ' Plur. 

rigbim^ I do canTeqt rigbimid^ we do c<Hi(énl 

righir^ rigbidb tu^ thou, &c. rigbigbife^ ye, &c. 
rigbidbfe^ he, &:c. rigbigb/tad^ they. Sec» 

Pretcr. 

rainic mej I did come ra^ígamur^ we did come 

rainic tUy thou, &c, rangahbair^ ye, &c, 

rainic fe^ he, &c. rangadar^ they, &c. 

Future. 
-•vi./;^ f I ihal), or will ... .7 c we ihall, or will 

righfidb tu^ thou, &c. rigbfiftbbj ye, &c. 

rigbfidh /<, he, &c. righfidb fiad^ they, ^c, 

Supine. 
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Supine. / 
riacbtay arrived* 

Imperative. 

caret. 



The imperative is fupplied by the participle aontadbaco^ 
from aontuigheadb^ to obeyi or from the fubftantive aonta^ 
a vote or confent ; as. 



It aontaahúcb 1 

or^ > confent to ifc 
tUgaÍbMonta^ } 

^ « ■ • ft ^ » 

fit rainic fe gus an triurfo^ 
he attained not to thef^ three. 

rainic /0 or fai^ 

he pailed along. Joíhua xv. 3. 

rna chi fu gadMÍgbe^ an righfidb tu kis^ 

\{ thou feeft a thief, will thou confent unto him ? 



ÍSÍ. B. This verb is commonly ufed with the fubftantive 
leas^ a motive, caufe, or. reafon, particularly in the pre- 
fent time, as rigim a leas^ I confont, I approve, I have 
caufe, or reafon to confent. 



Irregular 



/ 
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/ 



IrrcguUr vcrhf" cBgbimf to fee, or behold. 

Prefent; 
Sing; Plur. 

^himy I fee climaoid^ we fee 

rW/x^, thou, &c. cbifibby ye, &c. 

Vwyir, he, áfc. cbiftady they, &C, 

Preter. 

. , r I faw, or cboncomar^ i we íáw, 

do cbonnairc me, { ^j^ ^^^ ^^ cbonnairc Jinn, } or didfi 

//(7 cbonnairc tu, thou,. &c. cboncal^bair, Í &• 
<& connairc fe, he, 8cc. ái^ cbonnairc fihb^ 3 ^^' ^ 



cboncadar, 

j^o cbonnairc Jiad^ 



r^ |they,&Ct 



Future. 



^t^^^^'}lihaIl,orwiUfee. f ^fef T' W "^' 
íA/jí íw^, 3 - cbigkfidb fmn S will fee 

i:Aí/?ái? /«, thou, &c. ' cbigfidb ftbb, ye, &c. 

cAj/f /^, he, &p* V ' cbi^bfidb fiad, they, &e. 

■ ■ ■■■....,. ■' ■ - * 

/ 
Imperative. From feacaim, to fee. 

feicby fee thou feacbdmois^ \tt us fee 

feacbadb fe^ let him fee feacbaidhfe, | «. 

/Mcbidbjibb.r^^y^ ■' 

/fafbaSjad,]^^'^'''^'''^' 
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iojr 



Supine. 
faicbtbey feen. 



Prcfént 
agfeácbain^ 

feeing 



Particles. 

Pretcr. 
tor bbfeácbain^ 

having feen 



Future. 

• • 

ar tifeacbain^ 

cbum feacbean^ 

about to fee. 



Interrogative. 

an hbfaicéann tu f doft thou fee ? 
an hipfaca tu ? did you fee } 

/ 

\ 

I . 

Negative, 

pfi^acaSj 1 did not fee 
nifhacamurj- we did not fee 
ni cboncamur. we did not fee. 



Irregular verb, cluinim^ to hear. 



Sing. 
duinimj I hear 

f «'■'*; I thou. &c. 

i/»/;^ y?, he, &c. 



Pfcfent; 



Pluc/ 

cluineatnaoidy ^ , 
cluini4b ftnn^y > 

cluinidhftbb^ ye, &c. 
'cluimdbjtady they, &c. 



Preteft 
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Plater» 

Sing. Plur. 

do cbuala m,Y^^^'^ do cbualafimX'^^ ^"'^ 

do cbuala tu. J*°"' ^^' do cuala^b, \y^* ^'' 
dff cbtfoJa A he, &c. cbualadar, J , ^ 

fb ebuala/tadX^» *<=• 

Future, 

cluinfeady > I (hall, or will dmiafetima^id^yfit ihall, or 
i/«/>j/if me^ 3 hear. cluinfefmn^ i will hear. 

tf-?''% }thoq,to. Í ^í!í^^' r? ^'- ' 
cluinfe f€, he, &c. ciuinfeftai, ) ^^^> *^ ^ 

Imperative; 

cluin^ hear thou, tluintámam^ let us hear 

cluimadb fe^ let him hear cluimdhe^ here ye 

chHnidis^ ilet them 
cluineadbjiad^y hear» 

Supine. 

cluintej heard. 

Participles. From cloifim^ to hear. 

Prefent. Preter. Future. 

ag ckijiion^ tar ccluijiion^ ar ti cluijlion^ 

chum cluijiionf 
hearing having heard about to hear. 

Interrogative. 
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tC9 



Interr9g« an cclum tu ? do you hear i 
nar cbuala tu ? did yoa hear ? 
nacbar cbuala tu i did you not hear Í 

NegaL nior cbuala me^ I did not hear 
ni cbluintm^ I do not here. 



Irregularsl 



A Synopits of the Irregular Verbs. 



FrefenC. 



^anam^ 

m 

gbnim^ 
dbram^ T 
ad'bheirim^ ( ^ r 
ibeirim, >'° ^«^ 
deiriniy j 



rto carry, 

' J forth, to 
L give. 

tigbim^ to come 

tcadbamj to go 

faghainiy to find, ^ 
to receive 3 

righinty to confcnt 
cbim^ to fee 

clummj to hear 



Preter. Future. Imperative, 
to do do rinneas dbeanfad dean 



^dubbras. 7 , • 
iadubbairt,\ ^'''^ 



I 
I 



heartas 

rugas 

tbugas 

ad heart 

do rug 

do tbug J 

\cbuadbas7 , j 

< L JL t racbad 
icbuatab ^ 

fuaras geahbad 

rainic righfid 

do chonnairc cbifead 

J u 1 f clmnfead 
do cbuala i ' 



abair 



bear fad beir leat 



tar^ tairr 

,cteigb 
laill 



^a?oa 



bi aontadbac 
feacb 

cluin 

A Synopfi» 



. \ 
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A Synopfis of the Auxiliary Verba. 
Prefenté Preter. Future^ Imperative. 

/am -J 

^f. itobe bbitne héidbtné bidhfe 

fuilim J 

binu to be» to live do bbadbas beidb me bi 

raibh^ was raibb. 

Of kEciPROcAL Verbs. . 

Reciprocal or refleAing verbs are common to this lan- 
guage, as in the Hebrew, and require two peribnal pro- 
nouns, when the fenfe is turned by the auxiliary verb iaim 
to be i which is the moil elegant and pointed expreffion ; 
neverthelefs the iimple verb may be ufed alone, as in the 
following examples. 

codlaim^ to íleép. 
Prelcnt. 

Sing. 

ta me mji cbodbladb, or codlaim^ I fleep, or do fleep 
ta tu do chodhladh^ or codladb tUj thou fleepeft 
ta fe na cbodladb^ or codlaidb fe^ he fleeps. 

Plon 

f 

t a Jinn inar ccodhladh^ or codlamaoid^ we fleep 
tafibb hhur ccodbladh^ or codlaidb Jibb^ ye fleep 
tafiad na ccodhladb^ or codlaidb Jiad^ they fleep. 



Prefer, 

bbi me mo cbodladb^ 1 was aileep. 



Future, 
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Future. 
httdb me mo cbodladb^ I ihall, or will fleep, &c. 

Interrogative. 

an raibb tu do cbodladh f was you afleep ? 
hbfuil tu do cbodladb ? are you afleep ? 



Affirmative. 

cbodail me^ I have flept 
ta codladb orm^ I am fleepy. 

Negative. 

nil me mo cbodhladb^ I am not afleep 
nior cbodail me^ I did not fleep 
ni cbcideoladb me, I fliall not fleep. 

More Examples. 

ta me mo dbhfgadby I am awake 
Interrog. hbfuil tu do dbujgadb ? are you awake ? 
Ai&rmat. ta me mo dbujgadb ^ I am awake. 
Ncgat. nil me mo dbúfgadh^ I am not awake. 

ta me mo Jheafadb^ I ftand. 
Interrog. bbfuil tu do Jheafamb ? dp you ftand ^ 
Affirmat. ta me mo Jheafamb^ I do ftand. 
Negat. nil me mo Jheafamb^ I do not ftand. 



>«.* 



Í-" 
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EXAMPI^E. 

0S mifigbonas^ it is I who wqunds; e^pfiitn ille qui vubtfrat 

as e gbonas^ it is be wounds 

is ijgriobbaSy it is be writes 

as e gbonfas^ he who ihall wound 

is ijgrihbfeas^ be t(;bo (Hall write 

an ti dbiaraSy gbeibh^ be wbp feeketh, ihall find 

cir anif labbrus a dteanguidb cboimb thighe^ noan^tbne 

jFor he that fpeaketh in an unknown tongue 

ataid cofmbuil ris an hcban noch fcabus an ghaoth 

they (hall be like the chafF wbicb the wind fcattereth. 

. And tíiis not only in ithe fingular, }p\\t alfo \n the plural 
*nunibcr- 

as Cmtit gbqnas^ we are they who wound 

as iinne ghonfeas iy we are thisy will wound hlrn; 

which renders the fenfe in Latin thus : 

egofum iUe, qui vufnerat^ vel vulnerabjl'^ tfos fumus Hit 
qui vulnerant vel vulncrabant. 

There 19 properly 'no infinitive mood in the Iriih lan- 
guage, but inftead thereof they ufe the plain verbal noun ;; 
fisfmuamm eirghe^ I think to rife. Sometimes the verbal 
article do i^ add^d to verbal noun^ ^ as, do fmuainéas do 
bhualadh^ I thought to Arike you. 

In the preter tenfe they ufe a circumlocution, by taking 
the preter tenfe of the verb with the article ^«r ox go pre- 
fixed ; as, faoilim gur eirghe^ I think he rofe. 

The negative of gur is nar or nachar^ and the negative ^ 
to^f? is nacb ; z^^ faoilim nar cirghe ; ^nd in the future tenfe 
they ufe the article go ; as, faoilim go ndkeatiadh^ I think 
he will dp it. 

The 
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The participles arc formed by prefixing the particle da 
<^^ ^Í^ (at) to the prcfcnt ; iar (after) to the prcter ; (p) 
and ar ti (about) to the future. Ag is not always written 
before the verbs beginning with a confonant; as, ta tm 
fjnuaintiogbadh^ I am coqiidering : but before participles 
beginning with a vowel» it is indifpenfable. When the 
laft word before ag ends with a vowel, and the participle 
begins with a vowel, the g only may be retained \ as, bba 
m^g eifdeacbt^ I was liftening. 

There are no gerunds properly belonging to the Irifli 
language, but this part of fpeech is fupplied by the verbal 
nouns, with certain ppcpoiitions prefixed •, as, iohghona^ fit 
to be wounded, &c. 

The fupines end in ta or te^ which form the participle 
6f the paffive voice, which with the auxiliary verb yif» or 
tainij go through all the tenfes 3 as, gonaim^ I wound ; . 
taim gonta^ I am wounded. 

The preter tenfe takes ad or do prefixed to the verb j 
the ancient Iri(l\ always ufed^/-, the moderns mod com- 
monly make ufe of do ; and fometimes prefix ad to the 
prefent tenie, and fometimes only a. 

Verbs adtive are frequently tifed in this language in the 
participles only, particularly in difcourfe, joined; with the 
auxiliary verb taimj and its proper pronoun ; as, taim or 
ta me ag fgriobbadh^ I write, or am writing : inftead of 
fgriobbaim^ ox Jgriobbaidh me^ I do write. 

There are two methods of conjugating the verbs aftive^ 
viz. with the pronoun, poftfixcd as in the Hebrew, or 
without it, as in the above' example : When the pronoun 
is not ufed, each perfon has its proper termination; as iti 
the prefent tenfe, the firft perfon lingular ends in im ; the 
fecondin/>( the third ip /Vi& : the íiríl: plural inmaoid'', 

H 2 the 

If) Therefore when the Iriih, making nfc of this participle, (ky, nvg 
me after comings it is a literal and proper tranflation of their own Ian- 
guage, and not fo expreA^d through ignorance, as the Engliih, and the 
Engliih alone, imagine ; and before they atteo^pt again to criticiie oa 
the Anglo-Iriih, they would do well to confider the grammatical con- 
itruflion of the Iriih language: do not the French fay, apres diner ^ 
us, Je fuia apres diner, I have dinedi or am after dining. 
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the ifccond in igbefe^ or idbefi ; the third in idfipn : the other 
'tenies have their changes alfo» as is fujiy fl\ewp in the fol- 
lowing conjugation : but when the pronoun is poflfi^ed, 
fht prefent tenfe takes the genitive cafe of the piarticiplie of 
the prefent t^nfe of fome vejrbs, and of others the laftfjri- 
lable only is cut off. 

Nqte. Verbs do alio receive .^m increafi like the ppi- 
xiouns poiTeflivf ; 9Sy fgriopheogbc^ffi^ I will jwntp, iff^d 
of fgriobbfa me^ I will write ; gonfaeft^ (he will wound, in- 
jftead ,Qf ggnfaidh i o^ fi. See die cxplan^ion of thp in- 
freafc in the Pronouns^ 



>tf r/^^^^r Verb Active^ conjugaUd throughout its Mjpoá^ 
and Tcnics, according to the Modern Awtb(vs» 

gonaim^ to lybund. 

Indicative Mood. 

VttkuU 

P|ur. 

gonan^aoidy gontnaoidt we 
gontbaoi^ ye 

gonuid^ they. 
Negative, ni^ 



Sing; 
gonaimf I ^ound 

gonair^ thou, &c» 
gonaidb^ he 



'ái? ghonas^ I wounded 
do ghonaisj thou 
do ghoin^ he 



Preter, 



do ghonamur^ doghonfam^ wc 
do ghonáhhair^ ye 
doghonadar^^do ghonfad^ they. 



Negative, mV. 



Future, 
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Ftfíttfe. 

Slng. Ptar/ 

gonfad^ I íhall or will wound gonfatnqoid^ we 

gonfaidh tu^ thóií gónfátdhé^ y6' 

gonfaidb Je^ Ke gonfaid^ tbev í 

Negative, «/. "* ^ 

^^i», wound thoúv orgmtfe gmiafn^ Xtt 119- wound ; 
gonadhy lethniy gmdiábe^ gvvMÍdbifei woun4 

gámié, gómidht l^^Ukttk 
wound. 



• • • • » 



Negative, na. 

Pótéiififát' 

io ghonfainn, I WdWd ói dáglmfa^ttóís'^ <vcr Wóbí* tjij^ 

could wound * could wound 

do gbánfeadh^ tlróti • do gbonfadh Jlbb^ fe 

dogbonfadbj he do ghonfajdh ythty 

Negative, ni. 



I . I • 



Deprecative. ., 

Prefixes gur or go ^ go^ requires n to\hc prefixed . ^o thoi 

,alpirating . conrphants. 

gur^gbofiary go ftgona, that gurghonam^ go ngonamaoid^ 

I may wound that we may wound 

gur ghonair^ that you ^&gonaidb^ that ye 

gurghonaidby that he gur'gbonad^ that they.] 

Negative, nar^ 

Confuetudinal^ 
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Confuetudiital. 

Sing. Plur. 

do ghonainn^ I might wound do gbonamaots 
do gboineadb do gbonnidb 0b 

do gbonadb do gbonaidh. 

Conjunftive. 

The prefixes are, da^ If ; ful^ before ; gidbcbum^ if when : 
.da requires n before aipirating conibnants. 

da ngonfaitm^ . if I would da ngonfamaois^ if we would 

wound wound. 

da ngoinfeadh^ if you da ngonfaidbftdbe 

da ngoinfeadb ft da ngonfadb fiad. 

Negati^re» muna. 

fulf^nas^ before I wound /ulgbonam 
fulgbonais ^ fulgbonatdb 

ful ghonaidb • . ful ghonadh. 

ful do ^gbondm^ before I ful do gbonmaots 

ihould wound. 
ful do gbontha ful do gbonadb fihb 

Jul do gbonadb ful do gbondaois. 

Std has no negative : gidbcbum has two» na^ nach % gidb 

has gionga \ and da has muna. 



InfinitivcT- 



do gbonadb» 



•-*.'f«fC' 



Participle» 
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V 

Participles and Supine. 

aggonadh^ wounding 

iar ngonadh^ after wounding ' • 

arti gonadbj about to wound 

gonta^ woundedi 

The reader wiH plainly perceive the eonftraint Ihbcon* 
jugation labour^ under. Moft of the moods have but one 
tenfe, the indicative excepted ; in the confuetudinal and 
conjunilive moods, the fecond perfonin the plural iswant<>- 
ing, and they are obliged to expref» themfelves by a cir^^ 
cumlocution with the ^xonoym ftbb. 

Of the Passive Voice. 

The verb pailive in the Iriih is imperfonal, and there- 
fore always accompariied with a pronoun s^ the verb re- 
maining the fame in both numbers, except in the preter, 
where adh makes aidb in the plural. ' 

The paffive is formed by adding ar or r to the fupinc of 
the aAive, for the prefent tenfe \ as, from 

buailtéj ftruck ; huailtear me^ I ani (truck. 
fgtiobhiha^ written \ fgriohbiar me.. 

The preter tenfe is formed by placing do htioxt the in- 
flexion of the prefent aélive ; as, from 

fgriobhadh me^ I do write 
do fgriobbadb me^ I was written. 

The future paflive is formed by poftfixing ar to the 
future aiftive, accompanied with the pronoun \ as, 

fgriobheogbad^ I ihall write 

Jgriobkeoghadhar tnc^ \ íhall, or will be written. 

The imperative pafljve is alfo formed by^ poftfixing ar 
orr to the fupine aftive, accompanied with the pronoun* j 
^^9 ■ Jg^iobbiba^ written 

Jgriobbthar me^ let me he written. 

this. 
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This paflive voice appears not to be of the original coit^ 
ftrudtion in this Language, and in ail parts of fpeech it is 
more elegantly, arid more exprefsly formed by the auxiliary 
verb tam^ and the fupine adive, the imperative mood ex» 
cepted; as, 

taim gontuj I am wounded ^ inftead of gointear me. 

which rather expreiles thejmperative, than the indicative 
snood, ivid in fpeech cannot be diftinguiihed. 

ta me.buailu^ I am ftruck \ inftead of buailtedr me 
hbi me huaiUe^ I was ftruck^ inilead of do bbuileadb me. 

Example of the Passive Voice. 

Of gonaimf I wound, according to the modern Graitima* 
nans ; j^ffM, fupine aftive, or participle paffive^ 

Indicative Mood» 

Pre&nt. 
Sing, Plur; 

gointear me^ lam wounded gointear inn 
gointear tbu gointear ibb 

gointear i gointear iad. 

Prctcr. 

do goineadb níe^ I was do goineadb inn^^ibb-^ad. 
wounded* 

do goineadh tbu 
do goineadb i 

Future. 

gGÍnfbídhear me^ I íhall or goinfbidearinn^bb'^ad. 

will be wounded 
goinfbidbear thu^ #, 

Imperative. 



* 
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Imperative Mood.' 

Sing. Plur. 

gontar me^ let me be wounded gontar finn^tib^-^ade 
gontar thu^ be you wbunded 
gontar é^ let him, &c. 

Potential. 

gonfaidh^ me^ I would, or gonfaidbc inn-^JH^b'^iad^^ 
, could be wounded 
gonfaidbe thu i 

Dcprectóré; 

gar gbonUtr mes that I may gur gbontepr finn^^t^Jibhrn^adi; 

be wounded 
gurgbontar tbUyiy nai^ 

ConfuetucCnaL 

N 

do gbontaoi me^ I would have do gbontaoi Jinn^^Jíbíh^iaié " 

been wounded 
dik gbontaoi tbuj r, 

Conjiínélíve; 

• •• • ■ 

fulgbontar me^ before I would fid ghontar finn^^ib^^iad. 

have been wounded 
Jnl gontar tbn^ i^ 

CHAP. 
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General Rules* 
Rule t. 

, . % 

I ' , ~ 

I. A ^i adjeftive and the article agree with a (ubftantTvét 
XjL in gender, number, and cafe; as, an cbaora 
hban^ the white (heep ; or, a chaora bban^ his white iheep ; 
a caora hhan^ her white {heefH 

2. The pofleiTive pronouns^ fwd, my, do^ thy; and the 
mafcuiine a^ his, its, have b afpirate after the initial confo*^ 
nant i ad, 

O dbia is tu mo tobia. Pfalm. Ixiii. 

3. When the noun begins with a vowel,- its afpirate is 
loft; as, trianamx d^ in ^; thy, is > changed into / before 
a vowel, and fometimes this / is loft, and the afpirate af- 
fumed ; as, : 

creud é bainm^ what is thy name ; 

and often the pofteilive a, his, its, before^ nouns beginning 
with vowels, is funk and loft ; as, 

dhóirt e anam amacb^ he poured out his foul : 

but if a is feminine, then b muft be Introduced ; as, 

dboiri si a hanam amacb^ (he poured but her ibul. • 

And fometimes an n is prefixed to the pofleiTive a in either 
gender ; as, 

U na láimh^ with his hand. 

The 
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' The letter ^ has ib mtny iignifications, and ierves fo 
many ufes, we ihall here explain them alL 

A^ his, her, their, its, that, n 

jf is a fign of the prefent and preter tenfcs, and Tome-^ 
times of the future. 

^ is a iign of the vocative cafe. 

A is fometimes an interrogative. 

A is alfo a iign of an affirmative. 

A is fometimes a prepofition equal to m^ in. 

A Is prefixed to adverbs arid nouns of time* 

A fometimes fignifies out of, or from. 

A is fometimes equivalent to the Latin prepofitions in^ 
and cdvam. '-. 

A for ag \ the iign of the prefent participle. 
' A fign of the infinitive» 

A a prepofition /^. 

Ay for an i the article tbe. 

The liberty of the Poets, and the careléílhefs of the 
moderns, have rendered it impoffible to the natives ia 
many places, to declare th^ true and real meaning of this 
letter. A few examples will inftruA the learner in its ge- 
neral ufe. 

A cbeann^'^ his head ; a ceann^ her head ; a cceann^ their 
chief-, a cclan^ their children ; dbbun^ its bottom. 

A deir me^ I fay ; a dubbairtfe^, he faid. 

A Dbia, O God ! a dbuine^ O man ! 

A bbfuilfe ann? is he there f 

Afeadhy yea, yes. 

A ílúsj in the beginning* 

A nalfádj formerly ; a niugb^ to day. 

A bbaiUy out of town •, a Hherinnj out of Ireland. 

Alathair^ a hfbiodbnaife^ before or in prefence of. 

Is fonadb an ti a gbgibb eagnai^ agus an duine a gbeibb 
tuigfe. ^ • X 

Happy is the man that findeth wifdom,* and the man 
that getteth undcrftanding« 

Rule 
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Rnl« II. 

A verb agrees with its nátttiAatíve after it íttírtítdhtfSj j 
as, fcfiMfci he Krcrte ; ghlacjiad^ they fcctívedf. 

fttííc Iff. 

When two fubftantives come n%6fhd^ the la^teir is put 
in the genit4>^ ««fe^ which gdAÍiíiM alfo fcvttfár the ax^- 
live; as, ' 

/?tfr na fallaingi deirge^ the ftiíttí of the red^ ctoaki 

which may alfo be kept in the nominative, by adding ^it; ; 
as, fear go bb/hdlaing n^deirg» 

Rule IV; 



Two fubftantives coming fogettier,' b'élon^ití^ ítf t!he 
fame thing, muft be put in one cafe ; as^ 

Pabhair an leádbér d^kUaigJb Dúmbnttíi^ 
give the btek to the- phyfickm DaoieU 

Rule V. 

When two fubftantives come together, with the article 
an before each, the increafe muft be added to the £rft (fee. 
Increafe) as, 

an bheanfa an fhir^^ the wife of the man. 

Rule VI. 

The adjeftive agrees with . its fubftantlve in itumber 

on\y, as, ^ 

dona fearaibb geala, to the white men. 

All adjedives lignifying arty affeition of the mind, 
have the prepofition air before the nouns following ; as, 

maiib air fairgí^ experienced at-fea; 
eolacb air dbligbe^ ikilled in law. 

Rule 
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Rule VÍÍ. 

The meafurp of any thing has tfee preppiition mr |;>^fore 
the dímeníion ; as, 

dba fhicid traigb air d^imhnachdy 
two fcore ieet deep, or ip, depth. 

Rule VIJI. 

When two nouns of divers nunibejrs or ge^tiders do be* 
long to the fame thing, the prqpoun muift agree with the 
noun which is the molt prim:ipal i^ th^ fp^ech^ 

N. £. The poets do not obferve this rule always. 



Rule IX. 

Jhe iqterrjsgativf wdM% infwer ihall tgrei» in cafe $ as» 

da bJofuair? frpm whom wa| it got? 
uaimfe^ from me. 

Rule X. 
The verb and fubftantive mufl; agree in number. 

Rule Xh 

A verb going before many copulated nouns of the iin- 
gular number, the verb retains the iingular numbdr \ as^ 

tainig Domhmil agus Eoin don bbaile^ 
Daniel and John came to town. 

Rule 
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RnleXII. 

All regular vert» adive govern an accofttive cafe i at» 

muirfeadfiar no bean^ 

I will kill a roan or a woman* 

Except fuch as betoken giving, prefenting, or ipeaking 
to a perfon, which require the pronoun following to bt 
put in the dative or ablative cafe. 

Examples. 

tahbair iamb do lámbj give (to) me your hand 

a^ taibairt bais doibb^ killing them» i. e. giving death 

to them. 
aitbnidb dbatfib^ I know» /• e. it is known to me. 
agus or na gbhuadb dbóibb^ and when they had rectíved 

it, ^ e. when received by them. Aiatt. cK xx. i;. ii. 
Hgus or bbfreagra dbofan^ re feakdbiobb^ and be anfwered 

one of them» i. e. to one of theip* M^t^ ^b. xx. v.ii, j 
lahhraim rioifa^ I fpeak to you, \ 
dinnis si dbamb^ he told me» * 



■1 



I 



■ ,C H A P. 



\ 
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CHAP- XIX. 



EXERCISES. 

^íl cetó/icíTTXíó C<Xií>e6el An ceathramhadh Caibedel 

6a<í5, 60 ceotó ■ Cpi^l deag^ do chead Epijlil 

if)4oin) poll cr m n<i ^Qojiin- naotmbPoil chum na Gconn* 

VMoeaL tineach. 

The fourteenth chapter of Saint Paul's firft Epiftle to the 

Corinthians. 

I. lecoitjó <ín Sfiáó, <í5Uf ^ i.Leanuidb angradb^agus 
bioó míoCíi t)<( neitgr) fhojui' hiodhmiannaneitbeannjbiora^ 
i>i\z^ OftcCib : o(f 50 m((6 n)ó ^//^ oraibb: acbdgo madb mo 
50 t)6rT)(X6 yib Fáió2í>óif^gf • ^^ ndéanadb fihh faidbeadai'^ 

reacbd. 

1. Follow^ftcr charity, and dcfire fpiritual gifts *»ífí) 
but rather that ye may prophefy. v 

» 

2. Oi|i <i» d UBfiu^ tt ^. Qir an Ú lahbrus n 

, ócj^gtjó (coimtige) »1 ^é dteanguidb (cboimbtbigbe) rii 

ó<6n)ib l<xV^f ye, tic ne redaoinibb labbrus sl^acb^ri 

bid. Oi;t »1 tirjggn é<xr)67íne 2)/^. Qlrnltbuigeannéunduine 

é : bíoó 50 ltxí)|i<ír) ye ^ ; W^^ír ^^ labbrann ú 

jitjr)6w(mftcc6 y<í)) ytiof^i^o. / ruindiamb/adbjanjbioruid. 

2. For he that fpeaheth in an {unknown) tpngue, fpeak- 
eth not unto men, but unto God : for no man underftand«- 
eth him •, howbeit in the fpirit he fpeaketh myfteries. 

-3. Qlf <íí) ri 60 »i cái^- 2. Acbdan ti do nlfaidb^ 

jo^ifiey <iy yie bcoinii) labbuy eaaoireacbd ms re daonibb 

jfe cum FoU(XÍT)br)i75Í;e, cum labbrus fe cbum follamhnuigb" 

^£5'^f5' ^5^f ^""^ compufi- tbcy cbum teaguifg^ aguscbum 

^tí^p. , , combfburíacbda. 

3. But he that propheiieth fpeaketh unto men to edifi- 
cation, to exhortation, and to comfort. 

4- ^n 
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its 

gtjó (coimcige) <( fe pern pol- 



4. A»^ ti labbrus a dtean^ 
guidh {cboimbtbigbé) a sefetn 



lumntjggy ^é: df 4t) x^ 60 fbollumbnuigbeas se : acbad an 
m páitígó<íi|tgf , poUiímr)i75ití ^» /i á^ »/ faidbeadoireacbd^ 



fé ú v^lr^f. 



folhmbnuigbidb Ji a neaghús. 



4* He that fpeaketh in an {unknown) tongue, edifieth 
himielf i but he that prophefieth, edifieth the church. 



PLEARACA NA RUARCACH. 



THE FEAST OF 0*R O U R K E 

Tranflated by Dean Swift, 



pLEARJCAna Ruircacb 
Accuimbneanuiledbuine^ 
Da ttiucaidb da bbaicfeadb 
' S^da ccluinfeadb go foiU. 
Seacbt bhfitbcbead muc^ 

Mart agus caora^ 
pa ccafgairt don gbafraidh^ 

Gach Áon^ Id. 
Na clada pal uifge-hatba^ 

*Sna meadra dha liónadb^ 
Ag eirghe air fnaidin^ 

Is againn a bbi anfphirt. 



Do brifeadh mo pbiopafa^ 
Sladamh mo phhcafa^ 

Guideath mo bhr}fdefi 
Loifgeadh mo chlbcafa. 



Q«ROURKÉ*8 noble fare 

Will nc*cr be forgot. 
By thofe who wcrethcre 

Or thofe who were not. 
Hi$ revels to keep, . . 

We fup, and w^ dine, 
On fevea fcore íhéep. 

Fat bullocks, and fwinq. 
Ufquebaugh to our feaft 

In pails was brought up^ 
An hundred at lead. 

And a madder (^ jbur cup» 
O there is the fport, 

We rife with the light. 
In diforderly fort 

From fnoring all night. 
O how was I tricfc*t. 

My pipe it was broke 5 
My pocket was pick*t, 

I loft my new cloak. 

Chatll 



{n) A wooden veflclj 



*.>;.- 
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Chain ^ mo hbirréad^ 

MfaUainn is mfillead ; 
O dimigh nd gáireid^ 

Arjheacht mheannacht Ho. 
Spreag air an cclairfigh finn^ 

Seinn an PlÍaricaftn^ 
frap dhuinn Jgaird don digh 
Jim 

A^ sífo^ an chuirrH choir. 
Lucbt Uanmbtma naRuarcaeh 

jig cf^atbadh a aleitigbe^ 
Tra cbualajtad turmanf 

Is troipleafg a chioil. 
Can aire air a ccoifinsagadb^ 

Ag Arghe as a leapacha^ 
Is a hhian féín ar kathlaimh 

Ag gacb a^n don fboip* 



Budb laidir ánféafamh^ 
Don talamhj hhifiuhfa ; 

Gan riabadb lefodar 
I^ ii^g^ anngacb broig. 



Slainte agus faoghal chkgad 
AMbaoileacbluinn uiAona- 
gain, 
Dar mo laimh is maiih a^^ 
dhambfas tu, 
AMbairftllni Gbriodagain. 
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Tm rifled, quoth Nell, 

Of mantle and k^rcher i 
Why, then fare them well. 

The De'el uke the 
Searcher. 
Come, harper, ftrike up ; 

But firft by your favour» 
Boy, give us a cup : 

Ay! this has (bme favour/ 
O^Rourke's jolly boys 

Ne'er dreamt of tho 
matter. 
Till, rouz'd by the noife, 

And^mfical clatter. 
They bounce from their i 

No longer will tarry ; 
They rife ready dreft. 

Without one Ave Mmry^ 
They dance in a rounds 

Cutting capers, wd nimp« 
ing5 
A mercy the ground 

Did not burft with their 
ftamping. 
The floor is all wet 

With leaps, and wi^ 
jumps. 
While the watc^ and fwcat 

Spliih fplaih in their 
pumps. 
Blcfs you late anc} early^ 

Laughlin O^Enagain, 
By myhandyoudancerarelyt 

Margery Qrecnagan. 



I 



^d 
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Sud art a mbatbair * 

Go raibb maitb agad a 
Phadruigj 
Sgag thufa an fgalafm 

Si OS an dofgoig, 
Craitb fuinn an tjraidcgg fin^ 
Leatbnoigb oruinn an chai» 
tbeog Jin^ 



An bagjaftn Aine /> 
Graidchg le na ot. 



Albair na ngrafa cé bt^ 

Chifeadb an gbafraidb^ 
laT Iwnadh a cecroicne^- 

Is ar lafadbfan oL 
Bbi cnaimb • ruigbeadb ha- 
cbuird 

Ar fad ann gacbfgin aca ; 
Ag Jiabadb ^fa gearradb 
. • Go Uor^ go leoir. 
Cedd aUbJhlifne dfracb air^ 

Lafadb gabbail trtd na 
^ . . cbeiU'y 

Ag cnagadh^ ag leagadb^ 
• -^ i'Ofgadbj.^Jli dogbadb^ 



A bbodqigh as i maíbairje^ 
, Chuir rnainijteir na Buille 

fuaSj . . 

Sligeach is GaiUimb is 
CarruigDhruin-Rufgafos. 



firing ftraw for our bed^ 

Shake it down to the feel^ 
Then over us fpread 

The winnowing iheet> 
To ihew I don't flinch, ' 

FiH the bowl up again; 
'f hen give us a pinch 

Of your fneezing,- 0f 
Tone. (») 
Good Lord^ what a fight I 

After all their good chce^ 
For people to fighc 

In the midft of their beer I 
They rife from their feaft. 

And hot are their brains, 
A cubit at lead 

The length of their 
ikeans. 
What ftabs and what cuts. 

What clattering of ftifcloí^ 
What ftrokes on the guts. 

What baftingsand kicks; 
\yifh cudgels of oak 

Well hardened in flame. 
An hundred heads broke, 

' An hundred ftruck lame.. 
You churl; PJl maintain, . 

My father built Lujk^ (i) 
The caftle of Slainy .. \ 

And Carrick Drum-ruik. 

'Se 



(a) a TanSf an Irifli name for a woman. 

{b) The original fays, the monaftery of Boyle, Sliga, and Galwaj* 
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'£i larla Chilldara, 

Agu5 biatacb Mbuighne- 
alia, 
Dail agus daltrom me .. 

Fiofraidh do Mhoir» 



h^agaidh an iamadfm 
Buailidh anftrameadfin^ 

Cick an fa tarr is 
Cuff an fa tfroin. 
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The Earl of Kildare, , 

And Moyaalta his brxH 
ther. 
As great as they -arc, 

1 was nurfed by their iiio- 
ther : 
Aik that of old madam, ' ' 

SheMl tell you who's who. 
As far. up as Adam, 

She knows it is true. 
Come down with that bcam^ ■ 

' If cudgels gre fcarce, 
A blow on the weam 
• Or a kick in the A a ' m . 



4 SHREADUIGHE! 



SHEPHERD, I HAVE LOST MY LOVE* >^ 



Tranflated into Iriih. 

J ShreaduJ^he ! do chaill 
■^ me mo ghrudhj 

. An hhfaca tu mo Anna^ 
XJahbar ann gach coille fga^ 

thacb^ 
Hr gacb aon taohb na Banna, 

4r a fonfa^ ^kf^g ^^ ^^ 
ptbc^oiHy 

Dhfágusjliahbceocba íball^ 
Vbfag mo fhread^ mo pbibb^ 

• fmo cbruc^ 

Coillte glaSf is abhuinn is 

' f^dtbf 



Original. 

gHEPHERD, I have loft 

my love. 

Have you feen my Anna> 

Pridfi of ev'ry (hady grove. 

Upon the banks of 

Banna. , . 

I for her, my home forfook^ 
Near yop milly mourir 
tain ; 
Left my flock, my pipe, 
my crook, 
Green wood Ihade, and 
fountain. 
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Ni tad cbifidb me nhs mó^ Never (hall I fee thefti tnOfC^ 
' GofillÍFbim or m leifi % Till with her teturnit)g> 

jDimigb Ji gacb aofi sdías^ ]&yery joy of life is o'er, 
Jontdigb solas churn dO" Mirth is cfaaog$d t^ 
brpin. mourning; 



Ca ibfbuil mo cbailin ^éire^ ^hither is my 

ambidl ^eanamdmlj flown, 

^ ccaithfi-finn fgartbadb Shepherd, muft we fever | 

6 cHlcl ^o is me I I fe^r Ihe?^ 

[ds triagb mifi I dimigb si^ gone, 

^ Ta eagla orn^gobr^b Ugo Alasl fiom me for evtfr. 

brath. 



y^ CA RO lA N^S RECEf^T. 

jH/fAS tinn nojiin afbarlaigbeas fcin^ 
"f Do gbtuais me tr^^ agus bfheirde mi 
Air cuairt an Sebin lejhcal dfbagbail 
An StzfzxtAxh faimh^ nacb gttdtb gan ebeiU. 

Adfbaca an mbepdbo/i QÍdbcbe^ do hbiodbfe ag 61 liot^ 
Js air maidin arifd a cordial 
Asfe thuig se o na cbeiU^ gift bbe Jiud agleiiSf 
Le Toirdbeaibbacb caecb ao hbebdbuih. 

5^^/ air meisgCy feal air huileadh^ 
R^ubadh teudy sa dol air mire 
A faiftum fin <i chleachtaisy najgar kisgofoiUi 
peirim arijl Cy agus innfim don t}r e^ 
Mas maitb leaf a bbcitb faoghalach^ bi cbaoidcbe é^ if. 
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C H A J?, XX. 



Of ft£ AD^NO the ItilAn CHARACtB^i 0/ tbt LlOAtUttf 

or ABBAEVJATlaiii ujei iy $be ^imt and modern Irífi^ 



TH £ Iriflu like aU other nations» before the ioven-* 
tlon of printing^ contraÁed their writing as muci| 
as po0ible, to fave labour : the Iriih manúícripts of the 
four or five laft centuries abound with thjefe cpntradtions ^ 
^ut thofe of greater antiquity have only the fame abbrevi- 
ations as were common to moft of the eaftern nations. 

Lhwyd apd Mac Curtin have each given, fome few of 
thefe ligatures ^ but, as they afford very little aid to fuch 
^s are deíírous of fearching into the hidden treafurei 
contained in the anttent Iriijfi manufcriptsfp the ligature^ 
are here fully explained ^ by which, and by the Iriih ch^ 
raifiiers being changed Into the Roman in oppoiite colmnot| 
(a thing much to be coveted, fays Lhwyd) the Irifli lan- 
guage will be as readily obtained as any other whatever. 

The Iriih, before their cowverlion, were utterly upac* 
quainted with the Latín language, without the knowledge 
pf which St. Patrick' coniidered that his new converts were 
incapable of reading the fcriptures, the ecclefiaftical oífi^ 
ices, and other good books, and confequently could nofi 
|nake fuch a progreis in leariUDg and religion, as was 00» 
ceflary to give them abilities to iaftruft the reft of theif* 
countrymen. 

This therefore induced him to didate the Latin alpha- 
bet to his new converts, to enable them to inftruA otfaenL 
Pn the other hand, his new converts, being well fldlled in 
their native letters, with all the tafe in the world be- 
pame proficients in the Latia elemsnta } iafomuch that ws 
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are well aíTured Fiecb {c) was fo great a proficient, that lie 
could read the Latin Pfalter in fifteen days ; of which great 
progrefs Hugh fVard making mention, exprefslylinterprets 
the alphabet taught by St. Patrick to be the Latin ele- 
ments. Thus much in contradidion to Bollandus and 
others, who have unguardedly afierted that the Iriih had 
not the ufe of letters before St. Patrick's time. I have 
in my pofleifion an old vellum manuicript, treating of 
the ftate of the Chriftian church in Ireland, in tíie 
firft century after St. Patrick's arrival, written in Latin 
and in the Iriih char^fter, beginning thus pjiim? OfidQ 
CtKcholico/ium^ 9ic» which has been copied by L^toji)' 
his P|-imord, p. 913. . . * 



I , 



Of the Ligatures» 



•» » 



Rule. 



When any one of the five vowels is fet over .a con* 
fonant, it carries the force of ^ (r) and its own either 
liefore or after ^ as. 



iic e 1 o ^ 

z z t: x^ x: 

ira tr€ tri iro tru 

or, tar tsr tir tor tur 



Whw 



{e) Feich, er Fiach» a difciple of Dubhthach arch-poet to Leogair 
king of Ireland^ was converted, and appointed bifliop over the church 
of bletty^ by St. Patrick» in whofe praife he writ a hymn in [riih, con- 
taining 34 didichsy which is extant in an antient book of hymns, from 
which Colgan hath publiilied it with a literal tranilation into Latin. 
Fiach died earljr in the fixth century. Another proof that St. Patrick 
introduced the Roman letter, is to be drawn from the Old Teftament 
written on vellum by St. Columb Kill, fucceíTor to St. Patrick, which 
is in the Roman letter ; yet» at the beginning pf that book» is a con* 
veyance of land from the king o£ Meath to St. Columb Kill and his fuc« 
ceflbrs in the abbey of Kells» written in the Iriih charafter* . Thi» 
Bibte 18 now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, ' 
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When the letter n (n) is fet over any confonant» It car- 
ricth the force of /id (ra) as. 



t) 


1) 


5^ 


cc 


Sjitó 


Zjiui 



When, the fmall í, thus written s^ h fet over a confo- 
nant, it has the force of eúji (ear) as, 

p pe<(;i (fear) &c. 

But if the 9 be doubled thus k^ the /t mud be doubled 
alfo 5 as, V r 

In wdrds of more than one fyllable^ compoundis ex- 
cepted, all the middle confonantis do commonly belofig to 
the precedent vowel *, as, • r^^ttm, ^ thus, rkl<>t(in,' the earth. 

The double confonant muft entirely follow the prece- 
dent vowel ; as getXUtítí, promifc. 

Diphthongs and tripthongs ihould never be divided, ib 
you are not to write or fpeak pi-iCry for pitjtn» a pain. 



. \ 



Iriih abbreviations commonly ufed in printed books are 
thefe following : 

7 1 á <S f V 'fj ^ h c tí5Tnpí*t 
ú^uf úji iX^fi mo *<tte' w i^i e<i i>h cb bh 5b roh pb fb cb 



FINIS. 



. Í 



í • 



t 



t 

' I 

r 



\^ 



É fe R A T A/ 

Ptff ^ I27t verfe 2, í. g» For fjg, read |ie. 

■ ■ . ^ \ verfs ^ The Uft letter (4^s ÍQVOtcd; 

^^f d«le th# Commi. 



•■^H 



«MHM^mAi 



v\ 



v'^Vv ^^/ . ; / \ 



'^i 



1 . 






• t 



\ ■ ' 



\ X 



f ' 

I 



r 



í^. 



^ 

V - 
^ 






^\ 












• 



i / 



• 


»• 




1 


- 


> ■ 


' "iX \ V • • 


A 


t 

1 




'» » ' : 


» * \ 


/ 


I 


t 




t 


• 
V 


1 

• 






. • » W 

• 


i 


1' 

■ 

t 


1 

• 

il 

■ J 


» ^ \ » 


'v ^ 


c 


\ 


• 1 

• 






■.,\ 


I. 




•^'^ 1 


^\\'N ' 


1 


• 

1 


I, 



.11 



Plate A^. 



-Blítífli Oíd^ísú^,:^m!l2IIearn€. 



*tua 



I 

IVi 

A 

l 

z 

I 

V 







Ú44ldci 

nuií 
yceekuct 

ntum 
0una 

-A 

nfync 
e/aK/ 
om 



c 

/ 

n 

o 

etr 

iUey 



mm/ú 



.' \ 







TMikOgjiam .j^om/ Ancient :mSS^ 



D ctuiiy 

m 

A 

-M /?71U17Í' 

4= ii aoT^ 



>" 




r/J 




# 



^ ^??^^^ 

• ■ 



== R ^rtuáÁ 



r 



S ' Fiyjnthe3ookofOghiL 
\^ ^J^ a lb 4» 4« ^ 

G NG R jL O TJ li I 



/zw. 



LI 41 Xttt HA EG^ itEO OAI OAI 

Dare 



^ Í 



( 



^. 



.11 



Í 



I ■ 



< ■■ 

4 i 



/; 



/"■ 



1^ 



1 



\ 

f * 






I , 



Í 



I , 

I 

I 



\ 



; • : 



J 

i 

/I 



'I 



/ 



I 

if 



« » k 



;i 



i / o 



I a 



»♦' 



• • ;í 


f 





: 


.\ » J 


< 


» / 


• 


V 


*- 



/ 1 



r. 



f 



k 
< 



Fi^J. 



1 
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Í '. 



r. 



t If u 






I. • 






. I 



V » 






11 



. .-^ ■ / 









\ ■ ■ ■ ■ 




^ •■ t 



I ■ V. » • > 



■ I 



A.. 



. I « 







Ir 


Mate.U 






^33 


<<3uj* 


!>) 


>:rne 


7 


<i3ii)- 


lie 


^ hr^c 


Zo 


• 


b> 


T3e<(]ie<«> 


Ze 


Ae 


V.b" 


loi|t 


aI- 


<\lAb' 


bAl.b.Ol 

1 ' 


I 




cc 


ct'jlc 


A in 
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